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Abstract 


The present thesis, written under the supervision of professor A.E. Laiou, examines 
the internal structure, as well as the social and political behavior of the aristocracy of the late 
Byzantine empire between the capture of Constantinople by the Crusaders in 1204 and the 
end of the major civil war in 1347. For methodological purposes, the aristocracy is 
conventionally defined as consisting of the bearers of official distinctions -such as honorific 
epithets, titles, or offices of the court- as well as their immediate relatives. The first chapter 
examines the nature of these distinctions and also adresses the question of the existence of a 
senatorial class in late Byzantium. The second chapter is a survey of the geographical 
distribution of late Byzantine aristocrats, based on criteria such as residence, physical 
presence, or ownership of property in a particular area. The chapter also examines major 
patterns of geographical mobility during the period in question. The third chapter examines 
the economic basis of aristocratic power. The largest part is dedicated to the nature of the 
landed resources exploited by the aristocracy. It also deals with the origins and stability of 
these holdings. Furthermore, the chapter examines other sources of income available to 
aristocrats, such as profits connected with the public administration, exploitation of urban 
properties, or trading and financing activities. The fourth chapter examines the changes in the 
structure of aristocratic families that occured during the period in question, concentrating on 
the high aristocracy. The chapter also examines the development of a class consciousness 
among the high aristocracy and the relationship of that group to the middle or low aristocracy, 
as well as the Church. The fifth chapter examines the political behavior of the late Byzantine 
aristocracy, concentrating on challenges presented to the imperial power by aristocrats 
between 1204 and 1347. The chapter adresses the question of the degree to which Byzantine 
autocracy was tempered by the power of the aristocracy. It also examines the ways in which 
the political activity of the aristocracy contributed to the breakdown of the Byzantine state in 


the course of the fourteenth century. 
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INTRODUCTION 


There is little doubt that the history of the Byzantine empire during its last centuries 
(12th-15th) was largely determined by the behaviour of its dominant groups. The lay 
aristocracy, in particular, had reached a degree of power and stability as a group that had no 
precedent in the history of the Byzantine state prior to 1081. It is indicative that, despite 
internal strife and dynastic changes, almost all the emperors after that year were biological 
descendants of Alexios Komnenos!. In order, however, to be able to evaluate the social, 
economic, political and cultural role of the aristocratic group it is first necassary to investigate 
its structure and identify the dynamics that permeate it. This has been done with considerable 
success for the period between the tenth and the thirteenth century*. The present study 
intends to attempt a similar investigation concerning the aristocracy under the first 
Palaiologoi. It includes the two groups that contributed to the formation of the Palaiologan 
aristocratic group, namely the aristoracy of the Nicene empire and the aristocracy of the 
Western Byzantine despotate. The transition to the Palaiologan social system is marked by 
continuities and changes that this study intends to make clearer. 

The defining of the group that forms the subject of this investigation is a 
methodological problem that can only be solved through some sort of compromise. Earlier 
Studies, of both the late and the middle Byzantine aristocracies, relied heavily on the evidence 
of family names in order to detect the appearance, the proliferation and the structure of the 
aristocratic group. Such an approach presupposes the existence of a particular kind of unity 
among kinship groups, that extends both horizontally among contemporaries (thus, if X and 
Y are famly names, allowing us for example to identify family X as a family of military 


l Such a connection has not been established for Theodore I and John III, but the fact that they bore the names 
Komnenos and Doukas respectively makes that hypothesis likely (at least they would be descended from 
some member of Alexios I's immediate family). 

2I am mainly thinking of A.P.Kazhdan, Social'nyj sostav gospodstvujus&ego klassa Vizantii XI-XII vv. 
Moscow 1974 (hereafter cited as Kazhdan, Social'nyj sostav) and J.-C. Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations à 
Byzance (963-1210), Paris 1990 (hereafter Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations); see also the various articles 
included in M.Angold (ed.), The Byzantine Aristocracy, IX to XIII Centuries, Oxford 1984 (hereafter Angold, 
Aristocracy) 
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aristocrats or family Y as a family of bureaucrats) and vertically, through different 
generations,(allowing us, for example, to trace the movement of family X from one region to 
the other, or its transition from the civilian to the military aristocracy). Such an approach 
always involves risk, but for the period down to the thirteenth century this unity of kinship 
groups is real and is usually expressed by a common family name; exceptions are few and 
restricted to particular groups and specific names (for example the "clan" of the Komnenoi- 
Doukai). Therefore, for example A.P. Kazhdan's statistical results? can be accepted as 
indicative of general patterns. In the Palaiologan period, however, family names cannot serve 
this purpose. This is because new patterns previled both in the transmission of names and in 
the very notion of kinship as factor of unity. This study, therefore, will base its observations 
on a group of individuals distinguished according to certain clear criteria. 

I have preferred to use as a means of distinction designations of an official character 
employed by the Byzantines themselves in the late period. This approach presents certain 
advantages: it remains close to the sources and so provides some protection against 
anachronism and penetration of pre-conceived notions in the argumentation. In addition, 
official distinctions represent an established and indubitable reality . For example a 
protostrator was a protostrator for everyone, in an absolute way, without nuances. 
Unofficial designations, on the other hand, allow for substantial subjective variation; for 
example an epiphanes could be "prominent" in the eyes of some, but for others he could be 
obscure and insignificant. Of course, it might be argued that official distinctions concerned 
only a subgroup within the dominant class that was by no means coextensive with it. I 
believe, however, that this smaller group can serve as a representative sample for the 
examination of the structure of the larger group that we would call "dominant class". This 
larger group was distinguished through an abstract sense of social prestige that was perhaps 


clear to the eyes of contemporaries, but hard for us to retrieve through the sources. One might 


3Kazhdan, Social'nyj sostav, passim. 
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even argue that all the members of this broad and vague aristocratic group owe their presence 
there to some Sort of relation, especially kinship, with the bearers of official distinctions. 

The first chapter of this study examines the various types of official distinctions 
encountered in the sources and the social, economic and professional status of the individuals 
who bear them. Analysis of the patterns of acquisition and transmission argues that all these 
distinctions were determined by the state through a selective process. Although various social 
factors (such as heredity or wealth) influenced this process, ultimately state (i.e. imperial) 
authority remained absolute and uncontrolled. 

The second chapter surveys the geographical distribution of the aristocracy. The 
purpose is not so much to trace the origins of aristocrats -a difficult task in the late period- as 
to see how strongly aristocrats were connected to particular areas. Studies of earlier periods? 
have shown that geographical connections can potentially affect the behavior of the 
aristocracy more than other factors, such as kinship or professional activity. This study 
shows that the higher stratum of the aristocracy expanded its connections to several 
geographical locations. Its members are distinct from the provincial aristocracy, but 
Constantinople is not their geographical center either, in terms of permanent residence or 
frequent sojourn. Occasionally, however, we can detect tendencies to grow roots in particular 
areas. 

The acquisition of an independent and stable economic base is generally seen as a 
prerequisite for the aristocrats' political power. Chapter III argues that this never occurred in 
the period under study. The economic basis of the aristocracy was primarily agricultural. This 
chapter discusses the possibility that most of the landed resources of aristocrats in the 
Palaiologan period were in one way or another connected to the system of state grants and to 
the notion of service to the state. It argues that the alienation of the state's resources was not 
as permanent as is sometimes maintained and that for aristocrats the notion of private 


ownership was secondary to the definition by the emperor of their rights and obligations as 


4E.g. Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations 
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proprietors. Analysis of patterns of preservation and transmission of property suggests that 
aristocratic properties were unstable in the long run, even reckoning without the factor of 
state arbitrariness. Apart from the land, an important source of income for many aristocrats 
consisted in profits connected to administration and depending on administrative 
appointments. In this period the state was the main agent in redistributing economic resources 
among the aristocracy, and the position of aristocrats in relation to the emperor decisevely 
influenced their economic situation. 

Chapter four discusses how the internal structure of aristocratic groupings changed in 
the early Palaiologan period. Changes in the bearing and transmission of family names 
indicate the abandonment of the attachment to the paternal line and the attribution of equal 
importance to both parents and to all the blood lines coming from the previous generation. 
The accumulation of family names makes it more difficult to ascertain the existence of a sense 
of allegiance that might have united individuals connected by kinship into a sort of extended 
family. Various kinds of sources lead to the tentative conclusion that such bonds did not 
exist, although on an individual and selective basis kinship bonds could be important. 
Particular attention is paid to the large "clan" that is formed around the emperor, starting with 
Michael VIII. Certain practices indicate that this kin group had developed a sort of particular 
identity, but it always remained open to newcomers and heterogeneous in its aspirations. The 
literary evidence shows that this group's relation to the rest of the aristocracy and to the 
middle class was marked by occasional moral contempt from both sides, but was not 
antagonistic in any obvious way, although there are signs that it was gradually becoming 
more tense. 

The appending of a discussion of political events to an investigation on the structure 
of the aristocracy may need some explanation. It follows the supposition that the political 
behavior of the aristocracy and particularly its reaction to crisis are particularly revelatory of 
its structure as a group and of its internal dynamism. It may also help lend dynamic depth and 


movement to the conclusions derived from the dissection of the aristocracy as a "static" 
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group. For example, J.C.Cheynet has argued that the division of the aristocracy into military 
and civilian subgroups is of secondary importance in the context of rebellions or other 
manifestations of political ambition on the part of aristocrats during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries. The survey in Ch.V yields two particularly striking conclusions: the absence of 
coordinated political manifestations on the part of the aristocratic group or any of its 
subgroups and the fact that the political activity of aristocrats is mostly directed towards 
establishing and maintaining a privileged position close to the source of all power and wealth, 
that is the crown, even though the actual bearer of the crown may have been targeted for 
annihilation. The creation of separate quasi-imperial authorities may have been a product of 
the need to satisfy factions competing for proximity to the prince, but the breakdown of the 
empire was not the result of independent separatist activity on the part of the aristocrats 
themselves. For most of the period in discussion the lower aristocracy and other important 
social groups participated in political struggles according to their interests or sense of loyalty, 
but did not formulate political claims on their own or oppose the social and economic 
prerogatives of the high aristocracy. In the course of the second civil war and in the cities that 
were controlled by the regency, the high aristocracy was politically displaced as the leaders 
sought to promote their own interests with the support of other power-wielding groups, 
including the populace of the cities, the foreign colonies and especially the sailors of the war 
fleet. This study, however, remains sceptical regarding the existence of a conscious middle- 
class attack on the aristocracy in the pursuit of socio-political restructuring, especially since 
the position and behavior of the middle class during the war remains unclear. 

The present study omits several aspects that could contribute to the collective portrait 
of the late Byzantine aristocracy, but are not particularly revealing about the structure of the 
aristocratic group. Thus questions of lifestyle, artistic patronage or religious attitudes are only 
touched upon briefly in the context of broader discussions and are not analyzed in depth on 
their own right. I regret more certain other omissions. This thesis was conceived four years 


ago and the general guidelines for the discussion of the issues were laid down at the time. As 
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it nears completion, I realize that important factors have been overlooked in the process; they 
should be the focus of future discussion. One such issue was that of the aristocratic networks 
of dependents and clients, as well as the notion of the aristocratic household, in a broad 
sense. Another issue, potentially more important since it touches upon the core of the 
questions discussed here, is that of the feudalization of relations between the aristocrats and 
the state. The term "feudal" was from the beginning declared unwanted in the discussion, 
partly out of reaction to abusive and erroneous uses in past historiography. The topic of the 
"douloi" of the emperor, imperial grants, obligation of service and freedom was discussed in 
the context of an impersonal, state-centered logic. My exposure to new ideas, however 
(including a paper presented by A.Laiou in the summer of 1996), made me pay more 
attention to the more personal, contractual, two-way relation between the person bound by 
oath to the emperor's service and the emperor who provided the grant. Perhaps issues such as 
the need for reconfirmation of grants, the correspondence between new appointments and 
new grants, and even what I have described as "arbitrariness" on the part of the state could be 


better illuminated through such an approach. 
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I. IDENTIFYING THE ARISTOCRATIC GROUP: OFFICIAL DISTINCTIONS 


Any study in depth of the Byzantine aristocracy must begin by facing the problem of 
definition. Which are those traits that distinguish a group of people rendering them eligible 
for inclusion in the category of “aristocrats” and, consequently, making them the object of 
our study? Like Western medievalist scholars, modern byzantinists have approached the 
issue from various viewpoints. One particular approach that was has been extensively 
adopted in the post-war decades I am tempted to label "Marxist", since it starts from a strictly 
socio-economic definition of class: the aristocracy is identified with the "feudal" class, or, to 
do justice to the discernment of many historians who have used this approach, with the class 
that controls the resources of agricultural production and is the almost exclusive beneficiary 
of the surplus of agricultural labor, through a variety of legal and institutional mechanisms. In 
Byzantine studies there has been a strong tendency to see the history of the Byzantine 
aristocracy of the middle and late periods as the history of great landed property, be it of a 
"feudal" type, or not. This approach is not unjustified, since the land had always been the 
main source of wealth for the Byzantine society in general and for its privileged classes in 
particular, with the partial exception of the last century of the empire's life. In the 
historiography of late Byzantium, this approach has been represented by the work of G. 
Ostrogorsky! who linked the issue of the evolution of the aristocracy to that of the 
development of "feudal" phenomena. The basic shortcomings of such an approach, even 
from a Marxist standpoint, become obvious when one turns to examine the social and 
political behavior of the landowning class. Thus, in his study of social conflict in fourteenth- 
century Byzantium, K.-P. Matschke has acknowledged the profound divergence of interests 


between the higher aristocrats and the small pronoia-holding soldier class, as well as the 


(The classic work is G. Ostrogorskij, Pour !' histoire de la féodalité byzantine, Brussels 1954 (hereafter 
Ostrogorskij, Féodalité). For a more explicit statement of the connection between landowning and aristocracy 
see the more mature G.Ostrogorsky, "Observations on the Aristocracy in Byzantium", DOP 25 (1971), 
especially the part on late Byzantium, p.17ff.. Notice the identification between aristocrats and "pronoiars". 
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complications arising from the fact that this higher aristocracy formed at the same time, 
according to Matschke, the urban patriciate?. In general, it can be said that the economic 
power of the aristocracy, although ultimately connected to the land, was determined by 
various parameters, including position in the court, in the public administration and in the 
army. Disregarding those parameters and concentrating on the nature of the income is bound 
to give only a partial and distorted image of a very complex reality. 

Another objection to the above approach, equally important, is that it is based on our 
own categorization and disregards the way in which the society under study conceived of 
itself. During the last decades, the study of the aristocracy of medieval Europe has been 
mainly concerned with the question of how these societies themselves came to distinguish 


their aristocracies, ending in most cases with the formation of a nobility>. The necessity of 


2K.P.Matschke, Fortschritt und Reaktion in Byzanz im 14. Jahrhundert. Konstantinopel in der 
Bürgerkriegsperiode von 1341 bis 1354, Berlin 1971 (hereafter Matschke, Fortschritt und Reaktion) pp.39- 
40, 46-49 and passim. 

3[n French historiography the question had already been asked by Marc Bloch in his Socieré féodale (Paris 
1939), who argued for the discontinuity between the Carolingian aristocracy and the French nobility of the 
high middle ages. The latter group was created as a de facto aristocracy already in the tenth century, but the 
notion of nobility and the juridical distinction of the aristocracy began to occur later, in the mid-twelfth 
century. This process was confirmed by the research of G.Duby about the richly documented area of the 
Mâconnais (La société aux XIe et XIIe siècles dans la région Máconnaise, Paris 1953), considering the 
changes in the use of miles-militia during this period as an indication of the progressive demarcation of the 
aristocracy. Later Duby returned to his evidence and modified his original opinion, accepting that until the 
twelfth century the milites were a group distinct from the high aristocracy and it was only gradually that 
militia and nobility were combined in the notion of chivalry, under the influence of the peace of God and the 
new idelology promoted by the Church during and after the eleventh century (G.Duby, The Chivalrous 
Society, essays translated by C.Postan, California 1977, 59-80, 158-170). The disitnction between militia 
and nobility had alreaady been made for the Namurois by L.Genicot ("Sur les origines de la noblesse dans le 
Namurois", Tijdschrift voor Rechtsgeschiedenis XX (1952) 143-156), who argued, as did L.Verriest 
(Noblesse, chevalerie, lignages, Brussels 1959) that a non-demarcated nobility existed already in the eleventh 
century, independently from the group of the milites). Lordship and "bannum" bave been considered the 
distinguishing trait of this early nobility and its creation has accordingly been connected to the devolution of 
authority to local lords in the tenth century (see P.Bonenfant/G.Despy, "La noblesse en Brabant aux XIIe et 
XIIe siècles", Le Moyen Age 64(1958), 27-66). More recently it has been shown that chivalry and 
institutionalized knighthood -one of the most clear distinctions of noble status in most parts of Europe after 
the 13th century- did not spread from the bottom, the milites, to the higher strata of the aristocracy, but rather 
in the inverse way: a formerly royal prerogative, the protection of the Church and the weak, gradually spread 
to the princely aristocracy and then to a whole class of defensores ecclesiae (L.Flori, L'essor de la chevalerie, 
Xie-XIIe siècles, Genève 1986). German historiography has developed mostly under the impact of the theories 
of K.Schmid, who argued that there is a biological continuity between Carolingian and later German 
aristocracy, but also deep changes in family structure and consciousness (from a "horizontal" to a "vertical" 
concept of family), connected in part with the progressive linking of family groups to geographical centers, 
esp. castles (K.Schmid, "The Structure of the Nobility in the earlier Middle Ages" in T.Reuter (ed.), The 
Medieval Nobility, Oxford 1978, 37 -GO[art.originally published in 1959]). The main transition point was 
placed by Schmid around 1100, but other scholars, notably K.Leyser ("The German Aristocracy from the 
Ninth to the early Twelfth Century. A Historical and Cultural Sketch",Past and Present 41(1968) 25-53) and 
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connecting the study of late Byzantine aristocracy to this historiographical trend has been 
expressed by A. Laiou in an article that remains the only study dedicated exclusively to this 
subject concerning the late Byzantine period*. Laiou argued that neither participation in the 
Senate, nor notions of nobility as an individual quality, that is the two main self-descriptive 
terms employed by the Byzantines, were sufficient factors to distinguish the group that 
actually formed the upper stratum of Byzantine society during the late period5. She described 
instead the aristocracy as consisting of two main subgroups, the upper one being that of the 
few "great families" and the provincial aristocracy, the lower one that of small pronoia- 
holders®, Even the upper aristocracy, however, was open to intrusion through two main 
avenues: the army and the imperial bureaucracy. From the descriptive point of view, this 
scheme is correct. As we will see, the highest offices in the court and administration are 
indeed dominated by a few famous family names. However, since this study was of article- 
length, it did not treat in detail the issue of the criteria by which specific families can be 
categorized as belonging to the aristocracy in general, or to its subgroups in particular, in the 
way that this has been done for the eleventh and twelfth centuries by A.P. Kazhdan’. It 
should be noted that, as in Kazhdan's analysis, the dissection of the aristocracy in this article 
is largely based on a particular notion that groups aristocratic individuals in large "families", 
based primarily on their last name, and that tends to use evidence about the status of 
particular individuals in order to determine the social standing of the "family" as a wholes. 


As this study hopes to demonstrate, that notion is problematic, especially as regards the late 


W.Stórmer, argued that a "vertical" concept of aristocratic families was already in place before the eleventh 
century. More recent general studies (e.g. R.Fossier, L'enfance de l'Europe II, Paris 1982) accept the basic 
principle of biological continuity beginning in the Carolingian period, but emphasize that transformations of 
family structure of collective conscience occured at different times in different parts of Europe and that 
generalization is not possible. 

^Laiou, "The Byzantine Aristocracy in the Palaiologan Period: A Story of Arrested Development", 
Viator(1973), p.131 (the "comparative approach") 

STbid., p.132ff., 140-141. The author considers "dynatoi" as the more accurate of contemporary terms, but, as 
I will argue, the term does not have in the late period the meaning it had during the middle period, but is 
only used for local notables in provincial cities. 

Ócbid., p.141 

TKazhdan, Social'nyj sostav 

8A more simplified presentation of the late Byzantine aristocracy as a group of families can be found in the 
ODB s.v. "aristocracy" 
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thirteenth and fourteenth century. Finally, it should be noted that the "provincial aristocracy" 
of that period is a problematic notion as well, if it is meant to include members of the high 
aristocracy: the high aristocracy of the empire acquired footholds in various provinces and 
often resided in the provincial cities all while remaining centered in Constantinople in an 
abstract way that had to do with the role of the court as the center of redistribution of offices, 
administrative posts and resources. These aristocrats coexisted with members of locally 
rooted families who managed to assert their importance locally and sometimes achieve 
aristocratic status on an individual basis. 

In my attempt to select a criterion that would enable me to delimit a group of people 
before proceeding to collecting and analyzing the available information about them, I would 
follow Kazhdan's precedent and look for this criterion in the Byzantine sources themselves. 
This approach might minimize the risk of allowing preconceived notions about late Byzantine 
society to narrow the scope of the search, but one needs to be constantly aware of one major 
problem: not all contemporary Byzantines shared the same perception of their society's social 
stratification. Traditional Byzantine "snobbery"? tended to exalt to the point of exaggeration 
the social status of those who were above the author's level, while at the same time giving a 
completely disdainful picture of those below. Even this tendency to distortion could be 
overcome through historical criticism, were it consistent. Yet, as the example of 
Kantakouzenos' Histories shows, the denigration of someone's social status is not so much 
dependent on the status itself, as on the author's personal relation to that individual!9. In view 
of that, I have tried to relegate the "subjective" part of source information to a complementary 
role, while founding the research on "objective" information. By "subjective", I mean 


qualifying characterizations such as "éníonpos", "dpotos", "tadAoc", and even 


9The expression and concept is borrowed from P.Magdalino, "Byzantine snobbery" in Angold, Aristocracy, 
pp.58-78 

!OThe most famous instance in Kantakouzenos is the systematic denigration of Alexios Apokaukos' or 
Sphrantzes' social status, which can be opposed to the neutral or favorable presentation of Patrikiotes. Manuel 
Tagaris or Arsenios Tzamplakon. This will be discussed further below (Ch.IV, p.252) 
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"eUsyeviis" 11. As "objective", I would label information about distinctions of a public, 
official, non-disputable character, like titles, offices and honorific epithets. It can indeed be 
said that, in a broad sense, it was possession of one or more of the above distinctive signs 
that separated the upper stratum of society from the rest. But caution is called for. First, we 
know that there were people who never had title or office, yet so closely partake in all of the 
social characteristics of those who did hold title or office, that their omission might be a 
methodological error: such cases were sons of aristocrats, younger brothers, et c. In the case 
of the most iniooriant ones, we do not need any information of the sort described above: the 
porphyrogennetos Constantine Palaiologos, the younger son of Michael VIII and perhaps a 
would-be emperor, refused to accept any title since his brother, Andronikos II, refused him 
that of despot; yet what we know about him leaves no doubt about his being an aristocrat of 
the highest rank!?. But what can we say about Stephen and Manuel, the two brothers of 
Theodore Strongylos who was an "oikeios" of the emperor and protohierakarios ("chief 
faulkner") in 134813? They bear no title at all in our source; they may have had some landed 
property -their sister did get a dowry partly consisting of real estate. It is possible that to the 
eyes of a contemporary their social status was not at all distinguishable from that of their 
brother. Yet, for the sake of precision and in the absence of any other information, I am 
definitely placing such people outside the group of aristocrats, although they should be 
considered as being close to it. The reasoning behind this exclusion is that , while birth and 
blood sufficed to determine one's status within the circle of close imperial relatives, the more 


we move towards the middle strata of society, the more an individual depended on imperial 


l ln this I am differing from Kazhdan, Social'nyj sostav, where Ch.II, pp.27-86 is mostly dedicated to the 
use of similar terms in the sources. This differentiation expresses the fact that Kazhdan is looking for the 
"dominant class", a group larger and by necessity less precisely delineated than the aristocracy that I am 
interested in describing. I might put it differently by stating that I am resigning from any attempt to define or 
delimit the "ruling class" and prefer instead to use the analysis of a more easily definable group, the 
aristocracy of titles, offices, epithets, etc. as a guide towards a better understanding of the "ruling class" as a 
whole. As stated in the introduction, the "ruling" or "dominant class" is a group distinguished mainly by 
means of social prestige and imposition, whereas I (conventionally) define the aristocracy by reference to the 
official marks of distinction employed in that period.These are "objective" only in the sense presented in the 
introduction: they did not vary according to personal bias. 

12PLP 21492. See especially Pach.II, 155 

1 3PLP 26952(Theodore). MM I, 276 
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service and its rewards, both material and titular, for distinction among the mass of people of 
similar birth and means. 

Another problem of this approach is that it leaves aristocratic women in the margin, 
since they did not have titles or offices of their own, but, as a norm, bore those of their 
husbands. Still, it remains a fact that, notwithstanding the many women who actively 
administered vast aristocratic households and yielded a not negligible amount of power, the 
list of women aristocrats would be limited mainly to the wives and daughters of men 
aristocrats. Late Byzantine society provided no means of independent advancement for 
women; even sainthood no longer seems to have been an option in that era of male saints. 

The terms of distinction employed in the sources of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries fall into three categories, epithets, titles and offices. For practical purposes I will 


examine each category separately. 


A. Epithets 

I use this term to denote certain appelations attached to individuals. These appelations 
do not derive from the old hierarchy of ranks and functions, but were initially meant as 
descriptive, although with time they became more institutional, at least when used by the 
adminitrative bureaucracy. I would consider as epithets the appelations “kyr(-os, -es)", 
"doulos/oikeios (slave/familiar) of the emperor" and "(relative) of the emperor". 

"Kyr", an abbreviated form of Képvos, lord, had been used since at least the middle 
period! as a mark of deference or in order to add distinction to the name it preceded. From 
the eleventh century onwards, there are enough documents to allow us to draw some 
conclusions about its use in a non-literary context. The first observation is that private 
individuals are much more generous in their attribution of that epithet than imperial 


functionaries or the imperial chancery itself15. The latter are at first exceedingly sparing, 


14As Prof. M. McCormick points out to me, there are instances from the Protobyzantine period when 
kyr(ios) is used, always in direct speech and in combination with a dignity. 

15See for example MM VI, 91 (a private Patmos document of 1094): "å xaproyAápuw «di marpuipyws 
voTdpios, Kop Oeo6ócw, 6 aveynds Tos dmowopévov kupob BamaAetoy toô Kasrpeisioy" 
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using the epithet only for people of very high status, like the emperors and their close 
relatives, as well as particularly venerable persons, like important monks -in the latter case 
not very consistently. In the course of the twelfth century the use of "kyr" in official 
documents spreads to a larger group of people, including certain court dignitaries, but always 
remains restricted to a circle of individuals of distinguished social status. By the thirteenth 
century, it seems that the imperial scribes consistently use the epithet for individuals of an 
elevated status!®. "Kyr" can therefore be considered as a good indication of elevated -one 
might say aristocratic- status. I have restricted my search to imperial documents (including 
those issued by despots), since it seems that these are the only ones using this title in a 
consistant and pre-determined way. State functionaries, like the apographeis (census 
officials) are more free in their terminology, as befits an era when public administration 
escapes the strict supervision of the central bureaucracy and becomes more "privatized". The 
patriarch's chancery is more discriminating in its choice of wording, but there are indications 
that it was not as strict as that of the emperor! ". 

The random nature of the information preserved hardly allows for any quantitative 
results concerning the use of "kyr" among the officials and title holders. Only a small 
percentage of the names of people included in tables I and II happen to appear in an imperial 
document; therefore we cannot make any pronouncement as to the frequency with which 
members of that group are called kyr by the emperor. There are, however, some interesting 
observations from the cases we know. First, one observes that there are three categories who 


are always complemented by the epithet "kyr" whenever they happen to appear in an imperial 


| 6Unlike private documents, where it is used as a mark of deference in a very vague way and for people of 
varying status: see for example MM IV, 64, 99, 123 (where Ayr appears in the signon, rather untypically), or 
Iviron III 73, 189 (here and in all subsequent references to monastic documents or the patriarchal register, the 
number of the document is indicated in bold print and the page number in normal print), where a group of 
Thessalonian citizens of no particularly distinguished status are all called kyr. 

l7For example in Patr.Reg.I 47, 320, not one of the small-land owners mentioned is kyr, although one is the 
son of an official and in a private context he might use that epithet. On the other hand, the individuals in 
Patr.Reg.I 43, 304, an oikeios and his son-in-law are both kyr, although probably none of them would bear 
that epithet in an imperial document. 
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document: relatives of the Emperor, court officials and bearers of the title "sebastos"!8. On 
the other hand, being an oikeios of the emperor does not necessarily guarantee this mark of 
distinction. In fact, in most cases where an oikeios does not happen to belong to one of the 
above three categories, he is not referred to as "kyr"!?. Holding a post in the provincial and 
fiscal administration does not make a decisive difference either. In one case where an oikeios 
is also a "kephale", the epithet "kyr" is used, But it is not the same for the function of 
apographeus, censor, or even for the office of doux.?! With all these distinctions in mind, 
one observes that there is a differentiation among individuals whose status is equal, as far as 
title and office are concerned. For example, Phokas Autoreianos, George Makrenos and 
George Kammytzoboukes are all oikeioi of the emperor and hold, at different times, the post 
of doux of the Thrakesion theme. Yet, only Kammytzoboukes is adressed by the emperor as 
"kyr"22. Can it be that he had a special quality that was not mentioned, like being related to 
the imperial family23? Or does the emperor's chancery recognize a difference in status that is 
independent of titles and offices? In the same way, we see that whereas imperial secretaries 
(ypappacTruot), treasury clerks (peorwxptrav) and knights (otpaTudrat) are not normally 
adressed as "kyr"24, occasional exceptions are made, as for kyr Demetrios Deblitzenos, 
oikeios and imperial knight, in 134925, The conclusion is that the occurance of "kyr" is an 
indication of distinguished status, albeit one of secondary importance. It should also be noted 


that the sources can easily mislead on this aspect: Apart from the inconsistencies mentioned 


l 8ft is interesting that a "megalodoxotatos" does not have the same privileged treatment as a "sebastos": 
George Monochytras (PLP19313) is not referred to as "kyr" by the emperor. See Patmos I 14, 128; 25, 237. 
The imperial document does not even mention his title, which we know from Patmos II 153. 

l9Examples in Patmos I, pp. 248, 259, 265, 272; MM IV. 254, 256; see however Guillou, Ménécée 5, 47, 
although the same person is not called kyr in 8, 52 of the same collection. Could it be the difference in 
strictness between a simple horismos in the first case and the more solemn chrysoboullos logos in the 
second, or was there simple carelessness of the author? 

20jyohn Balsamon(PLP2116), in 1321; Patmos I 43, 314 
?lExamples in Lavra II 107, 179; Doch.9, 108; Patmos I 30, 259; 31, 265; 39, 300; see also next note. 

22 Autoreianos(PLP 1696) in MM IV, 256, 257, 283; Makrenos ibid., 247; Kammytzoboukes ibid.,254 
23See MM IV, 330ff, where Nicholas Maliasenos, a relative of Michael VIII, is only refered to as "oikeios", 
not as "gambros", as he should. Of course, he is called "kyr". 

24Examples for grammarikoi in MM IV, 247, 256, 257, 283; Patmos I 42, 311; for bestiaritai, MM IV 54, 
199, 217, 251; for stratiotai, ibid., 241; Iviron III 72,186; Chil. 35, 82 

25Doch.30, 195; but his status may have changed since 1311, when he was a knight (ibid.11, 119) 
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above, one observes that the language of imperial documents, although generally strict and 
precise, may be quite imprecise in some cases, as when referring to deceased people ("kyr" is 
used ad libitum in those cases), when mentioning a name more than once in the same 
document?6, in some categories of documents of urgent nature?" and, finally, when someone 
is in disgrace?8, 

Unlike "kyr", the epithet oixeto¢ of the emperor was used in a raher consistent way 
in documentary sources. Being an oikeios was an objectively known quality, whose 
attribution did not depend on the discrimination of a source's author. The only people who do 
not use this epithet are the oikeioi themselves, who, out of deference for the emperor's person, 
always refer to themselves as douloi, servants of the emperor. The douloi of the emperor, 
whether they be oikeioi or not, form an extremely large group. They do not necessarily have 
anything in common, except the fact that they are all engaged in some sort of service to the 
state. It is probable that the term S0%A0¢ is to be connected with the term SovAete, one of the 
meanings of which is exactly that of state service. In any case, all court dignitaries, fiscal 
officials, military officers, imperial secretaries, administrators of imperial estates, in general, 
all who are engaged in the service of the state or the emperor's person refer to themselves -in 
an official context at least- as the emperor's douloi??. However, not all of them are oikeioi. 
The status of the emperor's simple douloi could be much lower than that of the oikeioi?0. In a 
few cases, we have people who are the emperor's "servants", yet, when they are addressed in 
imperial documents, they are not called oikeioi, a sign that they probably were not. Because of 


the nature of our documentation, almost all of the examples I have found concern officials of 


26The scribe is usually content to mention the full titulature only the first time, as in MM IV, 283; this can 
be a problem when part of the document is missing (ibid., 213) . 

27 can only give this explanation to the way Theodotos Kalothetos(PLP 10607) is refered to in Patmos I 27, 
248, without any epithet or title. We know that in other documents of the same year (1259), he is mentioned 
as sebastos and uncle of Michael VIII (MM IV, 153, 154, 208). The date and authenticity of the documents 
appears certain. 

28Constantine Tzyrapes(PLP28160), although a sebastos, is not refered to as "kyr" in Lavra II, 176ff, but 
then the emperor is accusing him of corruption and bribery. 

290n the relationship between douleia and oikeiotes see Kazhdan, Social'nyj sostav, 81-86 

30 An example from Xérop.19, 168: the yewuétpng Nicholas Pikroklades, doulos of the emperor, calls the 
apographeis of the collegium Kounales-Kontenos-Kalognomos his lords (kyrioi); among those three, 
Kounales, the only oikeios, has a place of prominence, being always mentioned first. See also next note. 
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the fisc: vestiaritai in the thirteenth century and apographeis, mainly in the fourteenth 
century?!. Unfortunately, the occurences are rather random; it is not obvious why some 
people are oikeioi, whereas others, whose functions are similar, are not. It is equally difficult 
to distinguish the process by which one becomes an oikeios of the emperor and, by 
consequence, to understand in what exactly this quality consists. 

The quality of oikeios was not, of course, something new in Byzantine institutional 
life. It appeared in the sources during the tenth century; its origins seem to have been 
independent of the preexisting group of oikeiakoi, the members of the emperor's household 
(oikos), attested already in the ninth century 32. The oikeioi were at first those who were on 
terms of familiarity with the emperor, his close relatives??. It is interesting that, by the twelfth 
century, the term is also applied in the sphere of private aristocratic households: the most 
trusted servants of important aristocrats were described as their oikeioi 3^ -a practice that 
would continue well into the late period, although taking a form that looks more like a 
network of patronage. It is not clear whether private aristocratic courts were imitating an 
imperial institution, or whether, as the imperial court became more and more aristocratic in 
nature, it adapted an aristocratic practice to its needs. A direct causal connection of the oikeioi 
to the "hommes liges" of feudal Europe has been convincingly disproven by P. Verpeaux?*. 


It is unclear whether "oikeios" was equivalent as a term to "anthropos (of someone)'?6, At 


31E.g. the bestiarites John Rhabdokanakes (MM IV, 192, 199, 218 ff) or the apographeis George Farisaios 
(PLP29636), Leon Kalognomos (PLP10529) and Demetrios Kontenos (PLP 13048) (Chil., pp. 76, 109, 
153, 154; Xérop.19,167; 22, 174; Kutlumus11, 63; these refer only to the cases where they are explicitely 
denied the tile "oikeios") 

320n the oikeiakoi see N.Oikonomidés, "Pour une nouvelle lecture des inscriptions de Skripou en Béotie", 
TM 12(1994), 486-488. Although the oikeiakoi, as a group, have disappeared for centuries, the term is 
sometimes used i in the late period as a synonym of oikeioi: see Greg. I, 395: "Ócot roD Siov, Ócov rdv 
GuykAnTrwv KOT oikeuk... 

33See ODB under "oikeiakoi" and "oikeioi" 

34} Verpeaux, "Les oikeioi. Notes d'histoire institutionelle et sociale", REB 23 (1965) (hereafter Verpeaux, 
"Oikeioi"), 89-92 

35Tbid., 92-94; Westerners did not recognize in oikeios one of their institutions and translated it literally, as 
familiaris: see DVL 1 7, 13 (Georgius Coronius); 98, 200 (Stephanus Syropulus); 118, 234 (Alexius 
Apocafchus). A question mark must be left for the various individuals described as Xv8poxro of important 
aristocrats and the emperor himself. Are they identical to the oikeioi, or something different? 

JÓThere are several mentions of BaoAKot &v6porrov, who are occasionally of a not negligible status, e.g. 
sebastoi. See for example MM IV, 55, Dependents of aristocrats are refered to both as oikeioi and as 
anthropoi. 
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the end of the twelfth century the quality of imperial oikeios spreads to court and 
administrative officials, perhaps as part of the general devaluation of dignities that is observed 
after the fall of the Komnenoi. During the period under study, the circle of the oikeioi is quite 
large. As J. Verpeaux has put it, the oikeioi form the pool from which court officials are 
chosen??. A late Byzantine formula for attributing court offices, published by Sathas?8, 
suggests that any new dignitary was expected to be an oikeios ("roóTOU yap yápw 

EyEVETO TH SWANPOEVTL olkeüp ts PamA€Etas uov...."). The list of court officials in 
table I seems to confirm that all officials who are not the emperor's relatives are his oikeioi 
(when the epithet does not exist, it is almost always due to the nature of the source; only 
documentary sources give the full titulature). Notwithstanding Verpeaux's interpretation, 
however, the formula does not necessarily imply that the quality of oikeios should predate the 
appointment. 

As far as the oikeioi of high aristocrats are concerned, the relationship seems to have 
been of a personal nature. This gave it a potentially hereditary quality: Leon Kalothetos, the 
most important local potentate of Chios, considered himself an "oikeios" of John 
Kantakouzenos because this relationship had connected their fathers??. However, the quality 
of an imperial oikeios was more institutional than personal: The oikeioi of Andronikos II 
were at the same time oikeioi of his grandson and rival Andronikos III49. The accession of a 
new emperor did not affect the quality of oikeios that a person might possess. It is also 
interesting that oikeioi who fell in disgrace kept that appelation, which was quite independent 
from real okere. Such was the case with Nikephoros Martinos who remained an oikeios 
after the end of the civil war although he had sided with Andronikos II4! The same case 
provides an example of how the quality of oikeios might be acquired. Martinos, who had no 
epithet in 1317 (yet was somehow connected to imperial service, since he had an oikonomia), 
37Verpeaux, op.cit., 98. 
38Sathas, MB VI, 651 
39Kantak. I, 371 


40g g. Chil. 32, 76 and 33, 79 
41pr P17201, from Guillou, Ménécée, 51, 69ff, 7 1ff, 83ff 
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became a sebastos during the civil war and at the same time acquired the quality of oikeios, 
possibly because of the services he rendered to the side of Andronikos II. In a different 
instance, we have the example of Licario, lord of a seigneurie in Negroponte who decided to 
join the empire ca. 1275. The very first honour he received in return was that of oikeios*? and 
in that capacity he commanded the imperial navy, until he was deemed worthy of court office. 
Several indications confirm J. Verpeaux's statement that the quality of oikeios was not 
hereditary^?. It is true that we do find oikeioi who are sons of oikeioi, as well as a tendency of 
the epithet to recur among members of the same family. To Verpeaux's examples, concerning 
celebrities, one could add several less prominent cases: within the span of one generation, no 
less than five Thessalonians of the Kabasilas family bore the epithet oikeios^^, as did three 
members of the Kokalas family from the same city^?. In 1344 both Melanchrenoi brothers 
are oikeioi and so are the brothers George Atouemes Monomachos and Michael Senachereim 
Monomachos ca. 134046. But we also have cases like the two sons of the oikeios Theodore 
Padyates, neither of whom bears the epithet^?, or Theodore Strongylos who, in 1348, is the 
only one from three brothers who bears the epithet^?. I would conclude that, officially, family 
connections did not determine who would be an oikeios. However, due to the obvious fact 
that people who managed to distinguish themselves in imperial service attracted other 
members of their family to the pursuit of similar careers, we end up with this tendency to find 
that epithet among members of the same families. In the above mentioned case, the Kabasilas 
family was a particularly representative family of the urban middle class of Thessalonica, 
with roots in the Epirote aristocracy of the thirteenth century, which constantly flirted with the 
higher aristocracy, yet never firmly established itself among it. This is typical of the milieu 


42"He was registered among the emperor's oikeioi - roig Tob (agus olkeiow; éyypátera" :Pach.L.ii, 
525. Unless a figure of speech, this expression could further support the idea that the oikeioi were an 
officially distinguished group whose names were kept by the government in some sort of register. 
43Verpeaux, "Oikeioi", 96 

44pI P numbers 10078(=10076,777), 10083(=100817), 10090, 10095, 30539. 

45pI P numbers 14089, 14090 and Constantine Kokalas from Iviron III 76, 240, not in the PLP. 

46For the Melanchrenoi (PLP17625) Doch. 23,170; for the brother of the well known Michael Monomachos 
(PLP19295=19306), Bees, Meteora, 63 (PLP19298). 

47pLP21292, 21291, 14532; Patr.Reg. I 101, 568 

48PLP 26952; MM I, 276 
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where the epithet oikeios begins to be encountered. From that level upwards, it covers 
practically the whole spectrum of the higher aristocracy, excluding, of course, the imperial 
relatives^?. We could say that the "oikeioi" were the superior group among the people who 
were in way or another connected to imperial service; they were those whose relationship to 
the emperor was -theoretically at least- a personal one, that, following the Western sources, 
we could call "familiarity". 

It must be noted that the transition from the epithet oikeios to an epithet stating a 
relationship to the emperor (Betas, &veiis, youbpds, ovpmévBepos,et c.) is not so matter- 
of-fact as it appears. The epithets of that category are not purely descriptive, but may have a 
more symbolic, honorary character. Nicholas Maliasenos, married to the niece of Michael 
VIII, remained an oikeios until the moment he became a monk, when he was finally called 
ivedanóc. His son remained an oikeios as far as our documentation goes°°. On the other hand, 
George Choumnos, son of the famous mesazon, whose only relationship to the imperial 
family consisted in his sister's marriage to a son of Andronikos II, retained his father's title of 
GuyTrévBepos, even in connection with Andronikos IIL, while he was a 6eto¢ of John V, 
epithets clearly not justified by his actual relationship to the emperors?!. Nobility of lineage 
does not really explain that pattern, since Maliasenos could have a much stronger claim to it. 
It seems rather that the epithets denoting family relations could have -at least outside the 
immediate imperial family- a honorary character, attributed according to imperial favor. Two 
explicit such cases are Demetrios Tornikes?? ("brother" of John III) and Andronikos 
Palaiologos ("cousin" of Michael VIIT)5?. 

Before closing the discussion devoted to the oikeioi, it would be interesting to cast a 


glimpse at a different milieu, that of the rural provincial oikeioi. Such a case was that of 


49 An exception is Nicephoros Choumnos, who, for a period used both oikeios and 
sympentheros:L.T.Belgrano, "Prima serie di documenti riguardanti la colonia di Pera", Arti della Società 
Ligura di storia patria 13(1877-1884), 104 ("familiaris et consocer") 

SOPLP 16523(Nicholas) and 16522(John); MM IV, 330, 334, 336ff, 342 

51pLP 30945;MM I, 176, 188, 223; MM III, 114 

5 2 Akrop.I, 90, confirmed by several documents, e.g. MM IV, 41, 147, 193, 199 (an imperial document) 
S3PLP 21432; Pach.Li, 155 
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Machrames, an inhabitant of the area of Skamandros, who was an imperial servant ("Tdv 
BaoaAKiy urmperdv"; perhaps a vestiarios or an administrator of imperial properties) who 
"prided himself on bearing the epithet of oikeios (rj olwevstnTv kAeuóuevoc)". From this 
description, his status seems rather unimpressive, yet, when the inhabitants of Skamandros 
left their homes fleing the Turks around 1304, the other refugees naturally turned to 
Machrames and appointed him as their leader. He led their exodus to Mytilene, where he was 
considered responsible for abandoning the fortress of Assos and, unable to purchase his life, 
was executed at the orders of Roger de Flor>4+. Machrames may have been a remnant of the 
class to which belonged the "otxev5taTov" to the emperor archons of Smyrna who heard a 
civil case as a jury in 123235, The social importance of the oikeioi may have been different in 
13th century Asia Minor than it was in the European cities of the Palaiologan empire; at a 
time when the presence and imposition of the higher aristocracy was not felt so strongly, the 
local notables who were involved in some sort of imperial service, were proudly carrying 


their epithet of "oikeios" and formed the élite of their small society. 


B. Titles 

During the Middle Byzantine period honorary titles denoting rank (Eta. êw 
Bpafetov) had been clearly distinct from offices (GEíax Sui Aóyov). The former (such as 
protospatharioi, magistroi, patrikioi etc.) divided the dignitaries into hierarchical groups, 
according to which ceremonial precedence was determined. During a period the rank also 
determined the amount of the yearly allowance (roga) given by the emperor to a dignitary, 
independently of payment given as salary for particular tasks. Offices had a specific task 
attached to them (e.g. the generals of the themes, the pefect of the City, the logothetes etc.) 
and were not necessarily permanent. That distinction had never been insurmountable: offices 


or individual marks of distinction sometimes evolved into ranks, as happened for example 


34PpI P 17544; Pach.II, 437ff 
55MM IV, 189-190 
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with the proedros of the Senate, created in the tenth century, which had evolved into a rank 
by the eleventh^6. From the eleventh century onwards the tendency for inflation and 
devaluation of the titles becomes much more swift, as new titles are superimposed on the old 
ones. At the same time, there is a correspondence of particular titles to degrees of relationship 
to the emperor>’. This family-centered system of titles disintegrated amidst the institutional 
and administrative turmoil that followed the demise of the Comnenian dynasty. Titles 
reserved for the closest imperial relatives, like sebastocrator or panhypersebastos maintained 
their high status (although they had to give way to the new despotes). On the other hand, 
titles which were reserved for the peripheral members of the imperial family, such as 
sebastos, became rapidly devalued and spread among the ranks of lower officials of the 
central or provincial administration. After 1204 titulature patterns followed distinct paths in 
the two successor states, Nicaea and Epiros. 

The main problem when studying the title system of the thirteenth century is the 
absence of the kind of specialized, comprehensive source best represented by the "court lists" 
of the next century, particularly Pseudo-Kodinos. We know more or less the system at its 
starting point but then it is only after more than a century that we get another comprehensive 
view of it, with all the transformations that have taken place in the meantime. One can easily 
be tempted into applying to the evolution of the system of titles and offices a periodization 
borrowed from external factors. Yet, all the changes did not take place cataclysmically after 
1204 or 1259. One should rely on the collection of the -unfortunately random- data from the 
whole of the period in order to see how and when those changes took place. One should also 


keep in mind the main peculiarity of that period of Byzantine history, which presents us with 


560pB under "Proedros"; N.Oikonomides, Les listes de préséance byzantines des IXe et Xe siècles, Paris 
1972 (hereafter Oikonomidés, Listes), 299 

57Kazhdan, Social'nyj sostav, 100-122 examines the patterns of title-bearing under the Komnenoi and sees 
that the position of a family in the hierarchy (determined by the frequency of high titles among its members) 
was directly related to the closeness of its kinship alliance to the Komnenoi. I think that the correspondence 
becomes even more clear if we disregard the families and focus on the individuals: see the studies of 
L.Stiernon, “Notes de titulature et de prosopographie Byzantines", in REB 17(1959), 90-126; 19(1961), 273- 
283; 21(1963), 179-198; 22(1964), 184-198; 23(1965) 222-238 
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two distinctly evolving systems, in Lascarid Asia Minor and in the European parts, which 
gradually merge into one after the middle of the thirteenth century. 

It seems to me that it is reasonable to attribute to the first Lascarids the innovation that 
gave to the late Byzantine system of dignities its most characteristic trait: the simplification of 
the parallel hierarchies of titles/ranks and offices and the creation of a single court hierarchy. 
Not only is such a reform in tune with the general tendency towards simplification and 
practicality that these emperors displayed, but it is probably to be connected with the abrupt 
disappearance of most titles denoting rank after the first decades of the thirteenth century: 
sebastohypertatoi, nobelissimoi and their composites disappear from the sources>®. Others, 
notably the titles of panhypersebastos and protosebastos, lose their meaning as ranks: 
whereas earlier they were conferred upon a group of individuals who might have borne 
distinct offices, now they are assimilated to the offices (without, however, acquiring any 
specific function) and integrated into a single hierarchy??; here they will be discussed 
together with the offices. The notion of rank did not disappear completely under the 
Lascarids, but it was completely dissociated from court hierarchy: two titles, sebastos and 
megalodoxotatos, were preserved as marks of distinction for individuals, independently from 
the court hierarchy90. For the sake of clarity, they will be studied here separately. 

The inclusion of sebastos in some fourteenth century lists of court precedence, 
including Pseudo-Kodinos®!, should not confuse the fact that the title is independent from the 
38 According to Oikonomidés, Listes, 293, n.30 nobelissimos and protonobelissimos are last mentioned in 
1191 and 1196. During the late period there are some rare occurences of protonobelissimos in a provincial 
and probably unofficial context, such as the Thessalian Marmaras in 1277 (MM IV, 419) or the Dermokaites 
of a document dated -problematically?- in 1466/67 (PLP 5205). The only late Byzantine list of precedence 
that mentions those two dignities is that of Vatic. Gr. 952, where they are placed at the end among non- 
courtly titles, such as lampadarios (a Church office) or maistor ("master", qualification of a professional): see 
Verpeaux, Ps.Kodinos, 308. I have not found any reference at all to sebastohypertatos or 
pansebastohypertatos after 1204. 

39 As it will be argued below, protosebastos might still have kept part of its quality as a title, as indicated 
by the fact tbat it often appears in combination with other offices. 

60[t should be observed that megalodoxatatos apparently was originally an epithet. The exact parallel would 
be not the title sebastos but the epithet pansebastos that accompanies sebastos. I do not know if originally it 
was employed in a different way. In the thirteenth century, however, and later megalodaxotatos is used 
exactly as sebastos, only at a lower level. The fact that we never encounter both appelations in the same 


individual is a good indication that they are both seen as mutually exclusive titles. 
©lVerpeaux, Ps.Kodinos, 139, 308, 337 
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hierarchy of offices. It is included, almost at the very bottom of the list, for the practical 
purpose of indicating the precedence order of non-office-holding sebastoi who might happen 
to be at court at a given time. Yet, the same title could be bome both by higher-ranking 
officials and by people living in far away provinces, with no connection to the court 
whatsoever. From the combined data of table I (the list of office holders) and table II (the list 
of known sebastoi), one can draw some interesting conclusions about the social connotations 
of the title of sebastos. 

First we notice the extreme rarity of the title among the bearers of the highest ranking 
offices. There are a few early exceptions, like that of the protostrator John Ises (1221), or the 
Grand Logothete John Strategopoulos(1217?). But in other similar cases, like the 
parakoimomenos Isaac Doukas (bef. 12227), brother of the future John III, the 
panhypersebastos George Zagarommates (1249-1261), the Grand Logothete Theodore 
Mouzalon (1291-94), or the epi tou kanikleiou Nikephoros Choumnos (after 1294), we know 
that all these individuals had risen to their offices from rather low positions and already had 
the title of sebastos, which they kept. These exceptions therefore, reinforce the conclusion 
that sebastos, as a title, was common among the class of people that staffed the middle-low 
offices, rather than the high ones. 

A second observation points to the same direction: all the family names that are 
mostly associated with the traditional high aristocracy of the empire, are conspicuously absent 
from the list of the sebastoi. No Aprenos, Asan, Vranas, Glavas, Kantakouzenos, 

Nestongos, Palaiologos, Rhaoul, Strategopoulos (with the exception of the above mentioned 
case of 1217), Synadenos, Tarchaneiotes, Tornikes, Philanthropenos or Philes bears the title 
of sebastos. This cannot be due to chance. It seems that members of the "high aristocracy" 

-the group whose members could reasonably expect to receive high court offices because of 
their lineage or relationship to the emperor- thought it degrading to seek a rank that could be 


acquired by individuals of lower extraction. It is interesting that even members of the high 
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aristocracy who did not acquire other offices still disregarded the title of sebastos, as if their 
name and lineage alone were for them a sufficient, though unofficial, mark of distinction. 
The low esteem enjoyed by the title of sebastos among the high aristocracy may not 
have been unconnected with the way this title could be acquired. We know that the title was 
attributed by imperial edict, just like the offices$?. We do not know, however, what were the 
prerequisites for that attribution. Some patterns of persistence of the title within a family do 
exist$?, the title was not hereditary, however$4. One further notes that an individual would 
acquire the title somewhere in the course of his career: Leon Kalognomos (PLP10529) 
acquires the title only after several years of service as apographeus and after he has got the 
position of prokathemenos of Drama95; the stratiotes Michael Sabentzes (PLP24658) is 
given a pronoia in 1321, but acquires the title sebastos later, between 1321 and 132566; in 
1265, John Spartenos (PLP 26499-26502), son of the deceased sebastos Demetrios 
Spartenos is only doulos?", but he has become a sebastos by 128465, That same year, his 
son, Demetrios Spartenos (PLP 26496), bears no title, although he is an adult and engaged in 
money-lending activities®?;Demetrios became himself a sebastos by 130470. Since the title 
does not seem to be directly connected with any sort of effective service or any specific 


activity, one is led to suppose that the emperor conferred it upon some successful individual 


62The formula has been published by Sathas, MB vi, 651. The collection of formulae probably dates from 
the fourteenth century. Under the heading "ZeocráTov" it goes as follows: “H Paowela pov rug SÈ Tis 
TAPOVONS WTS MpooTdzews TOv.....TH TOW Zepaorüw dou, Kar Svopilerar CUUTYIGOBGL avTov 
TOW OUTW TETYUINLEVOW EV TE TIPCOSONK, KuBESpars, OTáOEGi TE KUL GuVeAeUGEG.. TODTOU ydp xdpw 
RYEVETO TQ) SHAWHEVTL cepaoTi KUP.....TO Trapóv. 

63See the examples of the Spartenoi (years 1262, 1284, 1295), the Theologitai (1312), the Hyaleas (bef. 
1310 and 1333-6). In one case, we know that the grandson of a sebastos (Basil Sebasteianos, PLP25067, 
R of a person by the same name, PLP25066) was also a sebastos about 24 years later: Patr.Reg. I 78, 
64Theodore, the son of the sebastos Joseph Tzyringes (PLP28166), bears no title in Chil. 28, 64. 

65Xérop. 19, 167 (May 1319) is the latest occurence where he is not yet sebastos. Then he is attributed the 
title in an act dating from soon after 1322 (Xérop.21, 174). 

66Xérop. 16, 118, 127; Xénoph.15,139 

67Chil.6, 15 

68] avra II 75, 32 

69Tbid. 

70Lavra II 98,138 
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as a sign of honor and imperial esteem. In order to accept this, however, one must first 
examine the milieu of the individuals who actually held the title of sebastos. 

A survey of table II leads to a surprising observation: although various categories are 
represented, including administrative officials (dukes, a few kephalai), occasionally stratiotai 
and others, the great majority of late Byzantine sebastoi come from the ranks of the fiscal 
functionaries. The phenomenon is remarkable, even if one allows for the fact that fiscal and 
cadastral functionaries are better represented in monastic documents than other groups of 
officials. Thus the list includes 3 vestiaritai, 19 apographeis, 4 domestikoi (an office of fiscal 
character in the late period), 4 grand adnoumiastai and several Logothetes (officers of the 
financial, if not strictly fiscal administration), as well as various specified and unspecified 
fiscal officials. If one adds to these the fiscal aspect of the office of "doux" after the mid- 
thirteenth century, the emerging picture is clear enough to demand an explanation. Did 
sebastos become a distinction mostly sought by bureaucrats and particularly those of the | 
fiscal branch? This is not unlikely. But another dimension should be added. The fiscal 
administrators of the late Byzantine empire were not mere clerks. As we are going to see 
when discussing the economic activities of the aristocracy, most of these people were private 
entrepreneurs, originating almost exclusively from families of a middle-class/ low aristocratic 
background. These people managed to combine their personal activities with service to the 
state, in the framework of an understudied and unclear system, which bears parallels both to 
tax-farming and to the conducting of a public business by a private undertaker?!. Can it be 
that, as these people built up their fortunes and rose in social status, they desired to add one 
more touch by the acquisition of a devalued, but still respected ancient rank? In other words, 
could sebastos have been a title for sale? One can only ask the question. Although ranks 
were indeed bought in the Middle Byzantine period, there is no evidence that this practice 
continued under the Comnenian system; the attachment of the rank system to kinship would 


be an argument for discontinuity. Yet, nothing prevents us from assuming that the late 


TlFor this, see Ch.IV, pp.197 ff. 
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Byzantine emperors revived this practice, at least for the title of sebastos, assuring for the 
crown, or rather for the officials (perhaps the mesazon ?) charged with this a source of 
income, while at the same time satisfying the vanity of useful and important citizens. After all, 
in this period, as we are going to see, important administrative positions, like that of kephale, 
were being bought; it would not be surprising if the same was true for a precious, but empty 
title. 

In chapter IV it will be seen that the high aristocracy liked to demonstrate its contempt 
for the fiscal activities of people such as those mentioned above. The association of the title of 
sebastos with the financial entrepreneurs could further explain the contempt in which the rank 
was held by high aristocrats. On the other hand, sebastoi may have been quite important at 
the local level, especially in remote areas, where the presence of the great aristocracy was less 
feit. The most obvious case is that of the Morea, represented in the list of table II by several 
local notables, without obvious ties to the administration. It is conceivable that in such cases 
the attribution of the rank functioned in a different way, being a means by which the 
government could assure, through flattery, the loyalty of important locals, in areas where 
strategic reasoning prevailed over financial preoccupations. Western Greece and Thessaly 
may have represented a similar case. Of course, the pattern of titulature had followed its own 
evolution in those parts, before they became incorporated in the Empire. Our information 
concerns almost exclusively the early thirteenth century and, even then, it is not very 
illuminating. We see that Western sebastoi were occasionally quite powerful individuals (like 
Mpogdanopoulos, Gabras, Kastamonites and Kamonas in our list)’2. Yet, there are cases like 
that of Leo Moschopoulos: he was a sebastos but he was not very powerful, at least if we 
accept his assertion that he had been coerced by the local lord to marry a woman he did not 
want’3. Could this mean that he had not acquired his title, but had inherited it? Perhaps in 


72M pogdanopoulos had coerced a certain megalepiphanestatos to marry his niece (Chom., 517); Gabras acted 
in a similar way, through the assistence of the local lord, Streazos (Chom., 539); Kastamonites had given to 
his daughter as dowry a whole village (Bees, Apok., 58 and 169); Kamonas was married first to the daughter 
of the Albanian lord Ghin and then to the daughter of the king of Serbia (Chom., 1-2) 

73Chom.,537ff 
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areas like Epiros and in the absence of any strong imperial authority, sebastos, like other 
titles, namely that of megalodoxotatos, began to acquire a hereditary quality. 

Perhaps it would not be superfluous to discuss here the evidence of a vernacular 
poem, the well-known "Poulologos", a title that I would freely translate as "The Bird- 
watcher”. In the poem, as various birds quarrel with each other, the flamingo verbally attacks 
the pheasant, accusing him of wearing a specific kind of cloth, called atypin, and pretending 
to be a sebastos. I translate the relevant passage: 

"Whoever sees you, pheasant, wearing this cloth 

that people call atypin, that is adorned with pieces of colour 

red in the outside, then a little yellow 

and deep blue and green, deep red and azure, 

would say that you are a young lord of the Kinnamoi 

or that you are from the East, from the Phouskomatadai, 

or that you are from Belagrada (Berat), from the Sebastadai. 

But you are from Mesothinia, son of a crazy woman, 

and you mother died and left you an inheritance 

and you bought that arypin of which you boast 

and you say that you are the son of a sebastos from Nicaea..." 
The pheasant in his reply angrily rejects the accusation and attacks the flamingo: 

"Do you dare to mock the atypin and the skiadion given to me 

by the emperor, my lord and lord of all the birds? 


For he certainly happens to be a second cousin of my father..."74 


74Ho Poulologos, ed. 1. Tsabare, Athens 1987, verses 271-281: Ono) oè gaéne, doaouvé, Sr. opeic 
TÒ podyov, /avTd TO Aéyouv dTyTÍiv, vé "Yn TAS xpas Kopperia./ mapétm. vo. Xn KOKKLVOV Ket 
Kirptvov Koper, / Kot yepavéov kal npágwov, ddy Koi TÓ yaxáLwv / và eir Orv elom 
doxovrómovAoy. anà Tous Kwvayuóóas / fj f Orv eom ék Tiv 'Avatoańv, éK TOUS SovoKupardsas, / n 
OT. elon eK tÈ BeA&ypaóa, amd TOUS Eefaor dbus / mi éco) elon ék TP Mecofuviav, kánous 
AANS KoTIEAW,/ kai dnéðavev T uva cov Kui defe ct roydpw,/ Koi ydpases TO éryníiv, OB TOV 
TÒ Kt apaivevs / KUL Myew, Gefaotou may Ünápxew & TH Niku " and 313-135: "koX éov Yeats 
TO átum Kol éw Tò pè éSaixev/ ô paoneðs Ò avbévtns pov Kal mívruv tv dpvéw/ Mavtas 


~~ Da? 


ydp €v' Kul e&tiSerdos Seútepoc TOD matpds uov" 
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The information provided by the passage is very interesting: the rank of sebastos appears to 
be accompanied by a specific kind of costume and headgear (skiadion); it is conferred by the 
emperor to people related to him, yet one can buy at least the insignia. The quasi-hereditary 
quality of the title is obvious: the pheasant wears the insignia as "a son of a sebastos". 
Equally obvious is the prestige of the title at least at a local level: whenever people see the 
costume of a sebastos they tend to associate the bearer with a noble lineage. There is a major 
problem, however, and it has to do with the date at which this passage refers. Various 
indications, particularly references to the compass, to the Tatars and to the Villehardouin of 
the Morea, point to a date for the extant version of the Poulologos after the middle of the 
thirteenth century, but probably before the loss of Asia Minor’>. Within the poem, however, 
various layers of composition are discernible, some going back to the twelfth century, 
therefore it is not easy to attribute this passage to a specific period. References to the 
Kinnamadai, a name that is prominent in the twelfth century but not so much afterwards, 
indicate an early date. The Phouskomatadai and the Sebastadai are fantastic names, possibly 
nicknames of particular families?6. The close relationship of the sebastos to the emperor 
would again point to a date before the Palaiologan times, when, as we saw, the title was not 
borne by important aristocrats. I tend to believe that the passage echoes conditions of the 
early thirteenth century, when aristocrats from all over the former empire could be found in 
Asia Minor, among them impostors. Of course, both the nature of the source and the 
uncertain dating prevent us from connecting that evidence to a particular turning point in the 


evolution of the title of sebastos. 


75See the discussion in Poulologos, 102-112 

7T6[n some of the manuscripts instead of "Phouskomatadai" we read "Laskaradai": Poulologos, p. 270, app. 
crit. to verse 276. N. Oikonomides has considered this a reference to the Grand Komnenoi of Trebizond (see 
references in Poulologos, 354, n.219) and thinks that the reference to Nicaea implies a date after 1261, when 
the aristocrats from Nicaea were returning to Constantinople (ibid., 111, n.58) 
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The contents and evolution of the second rank-denoting title of our period, that of 
megalodoxotatos have formed the object of a study by N.Oikonomides’’. Based on a notarial 
formula for the attribution of paroikoi to a stratiotes??, the author concluded that 
"megalodoxotatos" would be a common title for a pronoia-holder in the thirteenth century, 
although not necessarily a soldier, in spite of the rubric of the formula ("apá$ocws 
TopotKuy napi Tod Kurd ydpay Sounds mpos orpatwornv"). Another notarial formula 
from the same collection employs "megalodoxotatos" as the standard title of a praktor 
(administator of an imperial property)??, a case for which there is one known example39, To 
these two formulas, we may add a third, from the Paris collection published by Sathas®!, 
where "megalodoxotatos" is used as the standard title of the Evepytiv in a katepanikion, that 
is, a subordinate of the doux or the apographeus who oversees a fiscal area (katepanikion) 
that is a subdivision of that controlled by his superiors (the theme). Again we may have 
examples in the case of Andronikos Mavropodos, subordinate to the doux of Thrakesion in 
121682, or that of George Doukopoulos, subordinate to the doux of Thessalonica around 
124083, 

In spite of this parallel, it seems that there was again a difference between the practices 
in the Nicean empire and those in Western Greece. Table ILb, which completes the one by 
Oikonomides, shows that, in general, "megalodoxotatos" was more elevated in the West. Yet, 
a case like that of George Alyates84, whose father-in-law was a paroikos, hints again that the 
title may have had a hereditary quality: if Alyates was not a particularly important person, as 
his marriage indicates, then it is more probable that he inherited his title than that he acquired 


77N Oikonomides, "Contribution à l'étude de la pronoia au XIIIe siècle", REB 22(1964), 163-167 

78First published by G.Ferrari, "Formulari Notarili inediti dell’ età bizantina", Bulletino dell' Istituto Storico 
Italiano, No 33, Rome 1912, text no. 8 

T9Tbid., text no.20; Oikonomidés, "Contribution a l'étude de la pronoia au XIIIe siècle", 166 

80Jyohn Eudaimonitzes, in MM VI, 153 

81Sathas, MB VI, 641-2 

82Patmos II 61, 138 

83Goudas, "BuZcvruG ypípporo Tfjg €v A8w. iepĉç Movs Tod Barorme&oy" in EEBS 4, 212. The 
dating is mine, based on the mention of the doux Alexios Pegonites, known to have held office around that 
time (Chom., 451) 

84Chom., 423ff 
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it himself. The most striking testimony to the peculiarity of title-holding practices in those 
parts is provided by the Aetolian lady Helen Melissene around 1210-1230, who bore the title 
"megalodoxotate" on her own right and not, as was the standard way, through her husband. 
She had been married to the sebastos Isaac Taronas, yet the rank she continued to bear was 
the same like that of her two brothers, the megalodoxotatoi Alexios and Leon Pytros®5. 
Anyway, after the merging of the two sytems, the title seems to have been quite common in 
urban milieux, as we can see from the abundance of Thessalonian burghers bearing it in the 
last decades of the thirteenth and the first of the fourteenth century8®. Nothing can be said 
with certainty about the way the rank could be acquired, although again one observes a 
relative prominence of functionaries of the fiscal and financial administration among its 
holders. 

Megalepiphanestatos and megalyperochos seem to have only survived in the West. 
"Megalepiphanestatos" (table II.d) did not survive the merge of the two aristocratic systems 
into the Palaiologan one; all mentions date from early thirteenth-century Epiros and Western 
Macedonia. On the other hand, "megalyperochos"(table II.c) persisted until well into the 
Palaiologan period, as testified by the three Thessalonians of 1327. Most likely this title had 
been discontinued in the Nicean state after 1204. Perhaps after the reconquest of the Western 
provinces it was recognized for those who were already bearing it or wished to acquire that 
title. One notices, however, that all the late cases of megalyperochoi occur in documents of a 
private nature$7, Their status is rather low, since they are enumerated after the stratiotai$8. 
Furthermore, there is noticeable inconsistency in the bearing of the title: Athanasios Kabakes, 
oikeios of the empress, is mentionned several times without the title "megalyperochos" and 


does not include it in his own, badly spelled, signature8?. The conclusion may well be that 


85Bees/Apok., 58ff. 

S6[n the table these are Kerameas, Koutzoulatos, Goules, Philaretos, Primmikeropoulos, Blattes, 
Prevezianos, Rhammatas. 

87Esphig.9,74; Zogr.XXV,55-56 

8870gr.,56 

8970gr. XXVIII, 65,66,68. One even suspects that Kabakes' inclusion among the megalyperochoi was by 
mistake! 
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this title survived only in an unofficial level, perhaps being attributed to descendents of 
megalyperochoi by their fellow citizens, but had no official standing whatsoever. 

All other titles (table II.e) are represented by unique cases??: the 
"panhyperentimotatos" and "panendoxotatos" belong to the already observed archaism 
peculiar to the state of the Angeloi-Doukai; the title "protonobelissimos" borne by the 
Thessalian magnate Marmaras in 1277 is obviously a remnant from a pre-Palaiologan era, 
since it appears in a very recently reconquered area, without any paralels in the Nicene or 
Palaiologan state before or after that?!. More perplexing is the case of the 
"sebastopanhypertatos" John Apokaukos, who was important enough at the court of Michael 
VIII to serve as a witness in the 1277 treaty with Venice??, where he is even mentioned 
before the sebastoi, although he has no office and they do. It is, however, quite likely that he 
came from the West as well (which may be related to his connection with the Venetians) and 
his title could well be pre-Palaiologan, although recognized in the Constantinopolitan court. 

If one may draw any conclusions from the order in which people are named in 
documents and sign them, then we realize that in the Palaiologan period only sebastos 
allowed for some distinction at the local level. In a document of 1324, the witnesses are 
named in the following order: a sebastos and doulos of the emperor, a simple doulos of the 
emperor, an endoxotatos and finally two entimotatoi archontes9?. In another case, from 
1322, three megalodoxotatoi sign only after the priests, an oikeios of the emperor, a reader of 
the church and a physician?^. 

The conclusion from this survey of the rank system, or what remained of it in the late 
Byzantine period, is that there was no essential connection of the concept of aristocracy to 


occupation of a certain rank. The former ranks of "sebastos" and "megalodoxotatos" were 


90Due to the fragility of the evidence, I have not included "usprofrne", an obscure office mentioned by 
Ps.Kodinos, which N.Oikonomidés cautiously suggested to be a title, parallel to "sebastos", based on a 
tentative reading of Doch. 11, line 16, p. 119 (ibid., p.117). 
91MM IV, 419-420 
92MM III, 96 
93Tviron III 81, 288/9. In the signatures, one of the archontes, who also was a "depotatos" of the church, 
assed before the endoxotatos. 
^Chil.85, 183-185 
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essentially the only ones that survived into the Palaiologan period, but they did so only as 
titles granted to individuals with no privileges or obligations attached to them and through an 
unclear process that may have involved title-mongering. It is true that at the lower limits of 
the aristocracy these titles, especially "sebastos", provided successful individuals with a 
means of differentiating themselves socially, of somehow indicating their advancement into a 
more elevated status. It is striking, however, that among the higher aristocratic milieux these 


titles were unimportant, even to be avoided. 


C. Offices of the Court 

The study of the patterns of office-holding remains perhaps the single most important 
source of information about not only the internal stratification, but the very nature of the late 
Byzantine aristocracy. It is extremely important to know what kind of individuals tended to 
hold particular offices and to find out whether we can discern particular subgroups within the 
aristocracy of office holding. These subgroups can be sought in two directions: according to 
the order of precedence of the office and according to its nature -civilian or military, 
functional or decorative. The first step to this research was the creation of the list in table I, 
which I have tried to make as complete as possible for the period under study. I have 
deliberately omitted the highest ranking dignities of Despot and Sebastocrator, which were 
exclusively reserved for the closest relatives -sons and brothers- of the emperor, as well as 
certain officials of non-courtly nature that were usually included in the fourteenth century 
precedence lists. These were either officials of the Constantinopolitan Church, (Archdeacon, 
Grand Orator, etc.) who, as the latest among the lists show us, tended to become quite 
prominent in the imperial court after the mid-fourteenth century, or officials with specialized 
functions not connected with the court or the administration, such as the akrouarios, the 
court-doctor. Before proceeding to the analysis of that list, perhaps a brief excursus on the 


office system under the first Palaiologoi is necessary. 
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A series of important works, culminating with J. Verpeaux's commented edition of 
the fourteenth century precedence lists and treatises, have shed considerable light on issues of 
the evolution of this system9>. The main points to be kept in mind are the following: i) former 
dignities merge with actual offices of the court and administration in a single hierarchy, which 
does not depend on the nature of the function exercised; ii) in this single hierarchy there are 
breaks, indicated by different ceremonial tasks and attire. Thus, a group of highest officials 
could be admitted at certain ceremonies before the group of those who followed them 
hierarchically; staffs of different material and colour distinguished the high from the middle 
officials, whereas the lowest ones had no staff at all; iii) these breaks do not present any 
overall and enduring coherence, since the whole system of precedence was continuously 
being revised for the sake of individuals. It was apparently easier to change the order of 
precedence in favor of a certain office, than to advance the individual to a higher office that 
might have been occupied by someone else. The cases of Theodore Metochites and John 
Kantakouzenos, in whose favor the precedence of their respective offices, Grand Logothete 
and Grand Domestic, was changed, are the best known, yet they must not have been the only 
ones; iv) many offices which used to have a real administrative content gradually lost it and 
remained as purely ceremonial. This had been a permanent tendency of the system, since the 
late Roman times, but it seems that in the late period this phenomenon occurred at an 
unprecedented pace; v) appointment to the offices took place through an imperial decree and 
was for an unlimited period of tenure. An office could be held for life, unless interrupted by 
promotion or disgrace. 

There are, however, several points that remain unclear. Were these offices unique to 


individuals, or could they be held by several persons at a time? Although the opposite has 


95Serious research was initiated by the work of R.Guilland (Recherches sur les institutions byzantines I-II, 
Berlin-Amsterdam 1968 and the articles reprinted in Titres et fonctions de l'empire byzantin, London, 
Variorum, 1976); more specialized works are J. Verpeaux, "Hierarchie et préséances sous les Paléologues", TM 
1(1965), 421-437; A.Grabar, "Pseudo-Codinos et les cérémonies de la Cour byzantine au XIVe siècle", in Art 
et societé à Byzance sous les Paléologues, Venice 1971, 193-221; L.P.Raybaud, Le gouvernement et l' 
administration centrale de l'empire byzantin sous les premiers Paléologues, Paris 1968 (hereafter Raybaud, 
Le gouvernement); most important is Verpeaux, Ps.Kodinos. The points presented here are based on all of the 
above works. 
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been maintained, the table would tend, with certain reservations, to support the first answer: 
most offices could only be held by one person at a time. Since this is a point of extreme 
importance for understanding the internal antagonisms among the aristocracy, we should 
attempt to examine and explain the cases which do not conform to this rule. 

Most of these exceptions concem tenures of office in the second quarter of the 
fourteenth century. Some of them can be explained by the situation during the major civil war 
of 1341-1347, when one side would procede to promotion or deposition of office holders 
which the other side would not recognize. Thus, for example, the panhypersebastos 
Nikephoros Orsini (Angelos Doukas) who sided with John Kantakouzenos in 1341, was 
considered deposed by the regency in Constantinople, which promoted the loyalist Isaac 
Asan to his dignity?9. The same may well be true with the Kantakouzenist protostrator 
George Phakrases and his Constantinopolitan counterpart, Andrea Facciolati, whose title 
Kantakuzenos recognizes only after the compromise of 134797. In 1341 the prorosebastos 
Constantine Palaiologos sided with Kantakouzenos. He was captured by his opponents in 
1342, but already before that, the regency had promoted John Rhaoul Gabalas to his office, 
presumably because his treason rendered it vacant. On the pretender's side, his successors are 
the protosebastoi Leon Kalothetos and Kontophre. Kantakouzenos' staunch opponent, 
Alexios Metochites, who governed Thessalonica with Zealot support, bore the same title 
(ostensibly after Gabalas' demise)?8. 

It should be noted here that a lot of the information about office-holders during the 
period 1321-1354 comes from Kantakouzenos himself, through his memoires. In several 
cases, however, the retired emperor is commiting errors in the chronology of tenure, or, more 
96Kantak.I, 534; II, 218 
9"7Tbid.TI, 585; III, 63, 74, 75, 195, 196 
98Delehaye, Deux typica, 13; Kantak.II, 256(C.Palaiologos); ibid., 139, 218, 437 (promotion of Gabalas); 
chrysobulle inédit en faveur du monastère des Saints Anargyres de Kosmidion’, 266 (mentions of te same 
as John Rhaoul); Kantak.II, 553; MM III, 119 (Kalothetos); Kantak.II, 589 (Kontophre: PLP, like Schopen's 
Latin translation, fails to interpret the phrase correctly. Kovto¢pat 1 mpwrocefpaord övr émvroóeiq" 
means "Kontophre, the protosebastos, who was an acquaintance [of theirs]" and not "Kontophre, who was an 


acquaintance of the protosebastos", which does not make any historical sense in that context); Kantak.III, 
104, 108 (Metochites) 
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precisely, is attributing to individuals the offices they were to hold at some point in a 
chronological context earlier than the actual beginning of their tenure. Whether he was doing 
so due to a failing memory or because he was indifferent to accuracy in that case is a question 
that matters little for our present purposes?9. Wherever such misplacements have been clearly 
noticed by previous scholarship, or identified by me as such with a high degree of certainty, 
I have only given the corrected dates in table I. The same phenomenon, however, could 
explain some further cases that appear as overlapping, but where there is no certain evidence 
for their correction, like the protostra:or Constantine Tarchaneiotes in 1351 (the anachronism 
becomes more obvious if he is identified with the monk-protostrator Manasses Tarchaneiotes 
of 1364: it would be a further indication that Kantakouzenos attributes to that individual in 
1351 an office that he would hold later)!99, or the protosebastoi Leo Kalothetos and 
Kontofre in 1346. 

In a most characteristic case, Kantakouzenos states that Andronikos Palaiologos 
(Angelos) and George Choumnos were simuitaneously promoted to Megaloi 
Stratopedarchai in the winter of 1341!9!, Kantakouzenos, who had no contact with 
Constantinople at that time, may either be confusing two promotions that were separated by a 
few months, or perhaps the promotions did take place simultaneously, but certainly in 
anticipation of Andronikos Palaiologos' advancement to the office of Protostrator, which 
was probably pending. The reason for waiting would be that the incumbent protostrator, 


Theodore Synadenos, had not yet clarified his position on the issue of Kantakouzenos' revolt. 


99K antakouzenos is not following a consistent practice of referring to individuals by the highest office that 
they were to obtain: Theodore Synadenos, for example, is prematurely referred to as protostrator in 1321, 
but the highest title that he would occupy was protovestiarios, in 1342. The main argument against failing 
memory is that he also refers to himself in 1321 by his later office of Grand Domestic: he cannot have 
forgotten that at the time he was Grand Papias! I tend to believe that he deliberately attempts to exalt the ' 
position that Andronikos III's collaborators in 1321 occupied ia the court; yet this explanation cannot be 
applied to all cases. 

100K antak.TII, 196,237 (in all other instances he does rot refer to Constantine Tarchaneiotes as protostrator); 
Goudas, "Butavruxa Eyypada Tfjg €v A&p Iepág Movie tod BaromeStoy", EEBS 4, 244ff 
101Kantak II, 218. In this passage, Kantakouzenos certainly wants to convey the idea of his opponents' 
arrogant self-aggrandizement on the occasion of John V's coronation and is likely to disregard chronological 
accuracy. 
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Few cases of overlapping tenure do not fall under the above categories: Manuel 
Laskaris, brother of Theodore I, is mentioned by Akropolites as becoming protosebastos 
already in 1255107, It may well be, however, that Akropolites is anticipating his tenure of the 
office, as he is anticipating by far his assumption of the monastic habit, calling him a monk in 
1255 although documents of 1259 mention his wife!0?. Lascaris' tenure, therefore does not 
necessarily overlap with that of the ill-starred George Mouzalon, between 1255-1258. The 
pinkernes Libadarios assumed his office in 1272 not in a shared manner with the actual 
holder, but as a member of the "shadow-court" granted by Michael VIII to his son and co- 
emperor, Andronikos II, although after the latter's accession to power Libadarios became in 
fact the "real" holder of the office! 04, The epi ton anamneseon Logaras may have been an 
official of the Constantinopolitan Church (where there existed an office of the same name) 
rather than a colleague of Constantine Spinges. 

This leaves us with the only cases of double tenure that accept no challenge: The two 
protohierakarioi, Demetrios Komes and Iagoupes and the three protallagatores, Gazes and 
the two brothers Melanchrenoi, all of whom are mentioned as witnesses in the same 
document of1344105, It will be noted that the offices concerned are quite low and that the 
document in question comes from a time and place that could justify atypical situations: 
Zealot Thessalonica. In any case, these two instances cannot challenge the major conclusion, 
that, as a rule, offices were granted to one person at a time and a post should be vacated 
before someone else could be promoted to it. This realization is very useful for 
prosopographic purposes (like the identification of the Protosebastos and then Grand 
Logothete Gabalas with his contemporary, the Protosebastos and then Grand Logothete who 


102A krop.T, 123 

103Tbid., 122. But see Pach.Li, 113, 153, who places the event after the disgrace of 1259 and must be right: 
To me, there is no doubt that our Manuel Laskaris (PLP 14551), the protosebastos who fell in disgrace in 
1259 is identical with the husband of Michael VIII's niece, the protosebastos Manuel Laskaris (PLP 14550), 
who, apart from the identity of name and office, also fell in disgrace in 1259! See Patmos I 27, 248; 28, 252 
104pachym. Lii, 413 

105 Doch.23, 170, 171 
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signs as John Rhaoul!06) and for completing the existing information about dates of tenure. 
Above all, if it can be established that holding a court office was an essential point of 
advancement in a late Byzantine aristocrat's personal career, then we begin to get an 
impression of the conditions of stark competitiveness that surrounded the promotion to 
offices. 

Another observation, related to the one above, is that, as it appears, individuals would 
normally only occupy one office at a time. There are some exceptions to this rule: in his 
sweeping reform in the winter of 1255, Theodore II gave to his friend, George Mouzalon, 
until then megas domestikos, the combined offices of protosebastos, protovestiarios and 
megas stratopedarches. Michael Tarchaneiotes, megas domestikos since 1272, added to his 
office that of protovestiarios after his successful command at Berat in 1281. Two years later, 
the year of his death, a document refers to him as protosebastos, protovestiarios and megas 
domestikos. Andronikos Palaiologos (Angelos) held the combined dignities of protosebastos 
and protovestiarios for at least two years before his death in 1328. As we can see, in all three 
cases we have to do with the same two titles -protosebastos and protovestiarios- combined, 
to which occasionally a third can be added. The combination of a military office (megas 
domestikos, megas stratopedarches) with purely honorific dignities can be explained by the 
emperors' wish to advance an individual in the hierarchy while continuing to employ him in 
his capacity as military commander. It is not clear, however, why two dignities without 
specific charges would be combined. The answer may lie in the tradition inherited from a 
period when titles (like protosebastos) and offices (like protovestiarios) would be combined 
at court. The combination of these two in particular was attested in the twelfth century!97, but 
it is hard to see if there was a more precise reason behind it. 

The most obvious conclusion from studying the list of office holders is the broad 


correspondence between hierarchical rank and individual status: On the one hand, almost all 


106See the argument to the contrary in E.Lappa-Zizicas, "Un chryobulle inconnu en faveur du monastère des 
Saints Anargyres de Kosmidion", 7M 8(1981), 260-261. There is no good reason to place the disgrace of 
John Gabalas before October 1344, when John Rhaoul's signature appears in a document. 

107E g. John Komnenos (Barzos #128) 
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of the occupants of the highest ofices are characterized as, or known to be, relatives of the 
emperor, while such instances become extremely rare as one reaches towards the low ranking 
offices. An examination of the family name patterns yields similar results: The high offices 
are dominated by persons bearing a few well known illustrious family names! 08, whose 
distinction often goes back well into the twelfth century and even earlier. These family names 
become more scarce as one reaches towards the low ranking offices. This correspondence is 
not clear-cut, however. Even the highest offices are not immune to penetration by individuals 
who may be of great personal power or prestige, yet are not part of the "ueya^ovyevrig oey 
Koi. xpuofi". In order, therefore, to categorize the office holders into subgroups, it is not 
enough to distinguish between high and low offices. Paying more attention to the specific 
contents of each office throws considerable further light on this pattern. 

Scholars have paid unsufficient heed to the question of the actual functions attached to 
offices during the late period. The explanation for this omission lies very probably in the fact 
that the main source followed by everybody with regard to offices is, quite naturally, the 
treatise by Pseudo-Kodinos. It is well known that, in the section devoted to the functions of 
the various offices, Pseudo-Kodinos states that only a few still kept some function whereas 
most of the offices ended up being empty titles. It seems from his presentation that the real 
function of several offices had actually been forgotten by the time he was writing. This would 
be perfectly believable: for centuries Roman and Byzantine public offices had ended up as 
purely honorific dignities, deprived of any functional content. Furthermore, certain particular 
cases confirm the general impression. For example, the eparchos Michael Senachereim 
Monomachos is only encountered in the sources in the quality of army commander and 


administrator without any connection to the function of the ancient prefect of Constantinople, 


1081n order to simplify the argumentation here, I group together as "illustrious family names" the names 
mentioned by Pachy meres in the famous passage at I.i.91-93: Laskaris. Tornikes, Strategopoulos, Rhaoul, 
Batatzes, Philes, Kaballarios, Nostongos, Kamytzes, Aprenos, Angelos, Libadarios, Tarchaneiotes, 
Philanthropenos, Kantakouzenos. To these we should obviously add Palaiologos and the later arrivals, Asan 
and Synadenos. It should be noted that even in this passage Pachymeres is talking about individuals of high 
birth and not of great families: see the relevant remarks in Ch.IV of this study. 
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confirming the relative passage of Pseudo-Kodinos!99. Yet, there are some points that need 
to be taken into account in order to evaluate Pseudo-Kodinos information fully. First, this 
anonymous work was intended solely as a guide through the protocol of the imperial court, 
ignoring almost completely the connection of the offices to the administration. This is made 
clear by the contents of chapter three, "On the function of each office"-"TIepi Tfjg 
BIMpecias ékáorov TOV oppuctev"!!0, Almost all of the functions presented there fall into 
two categories: functions to be performed while campaigning with the army and functions to 
be performed while serving the emperor during court ceremonies. The main purpose is 
clearly to assign to each official his proper ceremonial duties so as to avoid possible friction. 
The only administrative tasks represented are the two most relevant to protocol: composing 
and sealing imperial documents, represented by the Grand Logothete and the 
Parakoimomenos of the Seal, respectively. Information that does not fall in the above 
categories is only cited parenthetically, as an unofficial comment, and very often is but an 
extrapolation on the etymology, true or false: the Megas Hetaireiarches welcomes the 
"hetairoi", the fugitive friends; the Protasecretis is the first of the "kritai", the judges; the 
Mystikos had a function "that can be deduced by the appelation itself". These parenthetical 
comments are occasionally well-informed, as in the case of the domestikoi of the themes who 
"used to be the caretakers and supervisors of public finances in those parts", yet they do not 
change the fact that the author generally ignores the sphere of public administration. This may 
be related to a second important factor, the date of the treatise. This is not known with 
certainty, but Verpeaux's opinion that the text dates from the third quarter of the fourteenth 
century enjoys a wide consensus. For our purposes, this means that the treatise reflects the 
court at a time when the imperial administrative system had broken down, or at least shrunk 
to an absolute minimum. Its comments on the functions of offices cannot automatically be 


taken as representative of the situation before the civil war of 1341-1347. It is worth therefore 


109ps Kodinos, 178, states that, like the Megas Papias, the Eparch used earlier to have an unknown 
function, but had none in his time. For Monomachos see Kantak.I, 473; II, 190,236 
l Ops. Kodinos, 167-188. All the examples mentioned here refer to this passage. 
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studying more closely the actual functions that were officially or by custom associated with 
the various offices, based on the information we have about their holders. 

The top of the hierarchy was occupied by individuals closely related to the emperor 
and its offices were purely honorific in nature. The despotai and the sebastocratores were 
always close relatives, sons and brothers of the emperors, not including the members of the 
ruling family of Western Greece (the Angeloi-Komnenoi-Doukai and later -Orsini) whose 
titles were occasionally recognized by the Empire. The dignities of Caesar and 
panhypersebastos were also honorific, being bestowed upon close associates and relatives of 
the emperor. None of the known protovestiarioi had anything to do with the actual 
Vestiarion, the imperial treasury. Among them we encounter both persons with military 
activities (like Andronikos Palaiologos Angelos) and bureaucrats of the administration (like 
Theodore Mouzalon). On the other hand, the offices of Grand Duke, Grand Domestic and 
protostrator have an explicitly military character, which is confirmed by what we know 
about the careers of the actual office holders who consistently appear in the sources in the 
capacity of military commanders. One notable exception is that of Alexios Apokaukos, 
whose background was "civilian". It is well known, however, that once he assumed the 
office of megas doux he undertook military activities and apparently was seen as a successful 
commander!!!, Another important observation is that all the occupants of those offices, at 
least until the second civil war, bear illustrious family names and are relatives of the 
emperors. 

When compared to the above, the office immediately following in the hierarchy, that 
of Grand Logothete, seems to be connected to a radically different category of people. First, 


all incumbents are bureaucrats, not warriors! 12. Although some of them bear appelations 


111 Kantak II, 225, 243, 253, 277, 293, 327, 333, 357, 432-3, 479; Greg.II, 634, 658ff, 708; see also the 
dedicatory poem from the Paris Hippocrates (published in Greg.II, 1257): "Zò 86 orparnyé tav doíoTuv 
A)cóvav,| Kowe orpaTápxc trav Sunday orpcreuukrOV/'O yv TE Kui GBXAcTT&P GGyÉTOX 
tpéywv/...". In fact, Apokaukos was probably the only Grand Duke to actually command a fleet after the 
dissolution of the navy by Andronikos II, but, as the above passages make clear, his command was not only 
maritime. 

1 120ne may object to this: see for example George Akropolites' command in the Balkans in 1256-57 
(Akrop.I, 139ff). It is clear however, that Theodore II's promotion of his learned close friends to such 
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denoting kinzaip to the emperor, none of them is a blood relative. In their case kinship came 
to consolidate their new position after they had acquired their office (this is the case of 
George Akropolites and Theodore Metochites; admittedly, we do not know how John 
Gabalas became an "uncle" of John V). Their origins, though not low, lie outside the circle of 
imperial relatives! 13: George Akropolites was the son of Constantinopolitan civil officials 
entrusted to the court of John III and was destined for the administration from an early age, 
when he was sent to study with Nikephoros Blemmydes. His rapid ascent was due to his 
friendship with Theodore II. Theodore Mouzalon' s origins are not known, but it is very 
possible that he was related to the ill-fated family of Theodore II's collaborators, whose 
careers paralleled that of Akropolites. Theodore Metochites was the son of a disgraced 
Church official and made his way up through the imperial logothesia, until his skills and 
education caught the attention of Andronikos IT. We see here too a pattern of generational 
continuity that is not unique to this office: two of the occupants, Constantine Akropolites and 
Nikephoros Metochites are sons of previous incumbents, although they did not directly 
succeed their fathers. 

If the Grand Logothete is a bureaucrat's office, that of the Megas Stratopedarches is a 
military one. Pseudo-Kodinos specifies its functions as pertaining to the provisioning of the 
army, but the sources show that its occupants could also exercise command! !4, Again, one 
observes that the illustrious family names are present in the list, but this time their dominance 
is not absolute. It may not be a coincidence that no less than three of the known Megaloi 


Stratopedarchai are characterized by the sources as "not noble", on various occasions! !5, 





positions was exceptional and should be considered within the framework of that emperor's opposition to the 
military aristocracy. In fact, Akropolites may well have escaped the purge of 1258 thanks to his captivity. 
Afterwards he compromised fully with the new regime, but was never again associated with the army. 
Chapter V deals in more detail with those events. 

1130 the formation and composition of this circle under the Palaiologoi see chapter IV. 

1 14For example John Synadenos, in Pach.I.ii, 527,645; Libadarios in Pach.II, 210, 222; Angelos 
Senachereim in Pach.II, 549, 551; or Andronikos Palaiologos in Kantak.II, 225, 236. 

1 15Manuel Tagaris, in Kantak.I, 91 and Gabalas ep., 205ff (see also D. Nicol, "Philadelpheia and the Tagaris 
family", Neo-Hellenica i, 1970, 9-17); Sphrantzes, in Kantak.l, 451; John Vatatzes in Greg.ll, 741. The same 
case could be also made for George Mouzalon, the favourite of Theodore II, but he can be considered as 
exceptional. 
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Two others, George Choumnos and George Tagaris are only second-generation members of 
the high aristocracy (sons of Nikephoros Choumnos and Manuel Tagaris respectively, who 
both made their way up from relatively mediocre origins). Already in the ninth position of the 
court hierarchy and in the fourth most important office reserved for the military aristocrats, 
the hold of the high aristocracy of imperial relatives begins to loosen, demonstrating the 
uncertain and vague boundaries between aristocratic strata. 

The office of Megas Primmikerios, in spite of its distant origins, is one with no 
specific duties, but of military character, as shown by its holders! 16. The Grand Constable is 
also a military office, but of a more specific character (commanding the Western 
mercenaries). Both offices are dominated by aristocrats of high birth. On the other hand, the 
"prefect of the inkwell", the epi tou kanikleiou, is a bureaucrat, at least until and through the 
time of Nikephoros Choumnos. We do not know whether the office later loses its actual 
function. Gabras Meliteniotes is connected with the circle of corresponding litterati, whereas 
Manuel Angelos is a former judge (katholikos krites) and student of Gregoras. Neither is 
connected to the military or to the aristocracy of high birth! !7. Protosebastos is purely 
honorific, as we have seen. All the incumbents between 1259 and the time of the civi] war are 
aristocrats of high birth who are the emperor's relatives. High birth characterizes also the 
office of Pinkernes. Although once it denoted the imperial butler, in our period it is attributed 
to individuals of the military aristocracy who are encountered in the sources as exercising 
command. The parakoimomenoi are of mixed character both as regards their family origin 
and as regards their military or civilian naturel 18, Both known kouropalatai were successful 


army commanders, but the sample is too small to allow us to recognize a pattern. The nature 


! 16For example John Angelos (Akrop.I, 114); Michael Tarchaneiotes (Pach.Iii, 385); Kassianos (Pach.II, 
524) 

| 1 7For Meliteniotes, see Gabras Ep., II 244. Perhaps related or identical to the ambassador (PLP 17847) or 
the poet (PLP 17848) of the same last name. For Angelos, Greg.III, 152; MM I, 345. His family name 
should not confuse us, since it was already by the 13th c. quite common in the middle and even low classes. 
l 18For example Constantine Nestongos was a military commander (Pach.lii, 599) , bearer of a distinguished 
name and uncle of Andronikos II (MM IV, 257); on the other hand, Alexios Apokaukos was a fiscal 
entrepreneur who exercised military command only towards the end of his tenure as parakoimomenos, while 
his "low" origin is a favorite topic of Kantakouzenos and Gregoras. 
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of the office of protovestiarites is unclear from the sources and the origins of its holders are 
mixed. Like the pinkernes, the offices of domestikos tes trapezes and epi tes trapezes were 
once connected to service at the emperor's table but in our period their occupants follow, as 
far as we can tell, military careers. For the most part their origins are in the high aristocracy, 
or they are accepted into it! !?. The office of logothetes tou genikou is occupied by individuals 
who all were later promoted to Grand Logothete, therefore the observations made about the 
latter office are also valid for the former. The specialized, bureaucratic orientation of the 
occupants belies Pseudo-Kodinos' information that the office had no actual charge. For most 
of the period under examination this office nust have played an important role in the 
administration, probably in the field of finances, but we do not know in what exactly this 
consisted (the oid fiscal department of the genikon does not appear in the sources any longer 
in this period). The occupants of the office of megas papias seem also to be aristocratic 
military commanders. The problem is presented by the «zgratx12)7520? Tzamplakones, 
father and son, who although politically active, even as commanders, are, because of their 
monastic vows, unlikely to have taken part in battles. In general, however, the office should 
be set in the same category as the pinkernes or the epi tes trapezes. It is generally accepted 
that the office of the prefect of Constantinople, the eparchos, never reacquired its traditional 
duties again after 1204. This opinion, however, should be reconsidered. In fact, a letter of 
Gregory of Cyprus from the time of his patriarchate (1282-1289) clearly presents the 
anonymous eparchos of the time as being in charge of controlling the provisioning of the city 
in livestock, assisted by his staff. The prefect's staff is also mentioned in another letter of the 
same author (24 eragruei of a rit emaoros owia)20. It may be in performance of 
his duties that Manuel Mouzalon was sent with his men to impose the emperor's will against 


the Genoese of Galata in 1275121, It is clear however that not long after the time of 


119L ike George Choumnos, son of Nikephoros, or Phokas Maroules. The latter's origins are obscure, yet he 
gor married to a Synadene, as can be inferred from his son's last name:Patr.Reg.II 135, 274 

120Greg. Cyp. Ep., letters 126, 132 

121 Pach. Lii, 543 
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Hypertimos and Chalkeopoulos, who were despoiled of their insignia by Andronikos II!22, 
the office of eparchos did in fact lose its function and was attributed to a different kind of 
people. While Chadenos had a career in the fiscal administration, Monomachos was a 
prominent army commander. Palaiologos, a Thessalonian notable was leader of f2' sarug 
during the Zealot uprising! 3. Isaris had been Megas Droungarios of the fleet and may have 
ventured in the business of fiscal "apographai"124, 

Using the prosopographical approach employed above we draw similar conclusions 
for the remaining offices of the hierarchy!?^. In table I, I have indicated next to each office if 
its holders were mostly following a military career, or a career in civil administration. 
Whenever the evidence was not sufficient -and this is quite common in the case of the low- 
ranking offices- I did not indicate anything, although a few cases of information about 
individual holders or their families would point towards a specific character of the office!?6. 
Before summing up the results of this survey, it should be pointed out that, in most cases, 
attributing a particular character to an office does not mean that it had a predetermined specific 
duty attached to it. It means, rather, that a kind of tradition was formed, whereby individuals 
of a particular background and vocation -for example aristocrats who were raised up in 
anticipation of a military career and trained in the art of war- preferred certain particular 


offices, whereas others -for example successful fiscal entrepreneurs- preferred other offices. 


I 22 fbi II, 517 

123The nature of his position and of the nautikon in general is discussed in ch.V of this study 

124Patmos I 35, 283; MM IV, 285 (for Chadenos); Kantak.Il, 575 (for Palaiologos); MM III, 114; Doch. 
23, 171; Lavra III 129, 41 (for [saris); for Monomachos, see supra, note 109 

125 A mong the isolated instances where the function of an office holder is indicated, I cite the administrative 
charges of the Megas Logariastes Const. Chadenos (Patmos I 35, 283) and of the Megaloi Adnoumiastai 
Hyaleas and M. Neokaisareites (Iviron III 72, 186 and Chil.103, 104 ,214-216) who were responsible for 
correcting abuses and property disputes; three officials, the prokathemenos tou bestiariou J.Kannaboures, N. 
Meliteniotes (who had perhaps been logorhetes tou stratiotikou in 1325) and the mystikos Manuel Kinnamos 
are described as public (Meliteniotes) or imperial (Kannaboures and Kinnamos) treasurers (Philes/Gedeon, 
247-8; Gabras Ep.,73; Kantak.II, 223; Iviron III 82, 294; Kantak.II, 99); the prokathemenos tou vestiariou 
was also responsible for granting villages to dignitaries in the Asiatic provinces, as late as 1280/81 ( Doch. 
9, 108 -but in Europe, in the same period and during the next century this task was the responsibility of the 
apographeis); the logothetes ton agelon Pepagomenos had the authority to restitute stolen horses (Philes I, 
230). 

1260ne example of the uncertainty of our information: all three known primmikerioi tes aules were army 
commanders; but in one of his letters, patriarch Athanasios I mentions the primmikerios as being among 
those who collect taxes ("Evepyetv" -Athanasius Ep., 42) 
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The pattern allows for exceptions. Yet, the consistency and regularity of this division in spite 
of its non-institutionalized character is remarkable. An important observation is that the 
alternatives of advancement of any individual entering the aristocracy of offices would be 
limited to a specific group of offices, depending on the individual's personal calling, skill and 
family tradition. 

The first career group is that of the aristocracy of military command. The offices 
pertaining to it begin with the important offices of military commanders (Megas Doux, 
Megas Domestikos, Protostrator, Megas Stratopedarches, Megas Primmikerios, Megas 
Konostaulos, Pinkernes, et c.) and end with the stratopedarchai and protallagatores. In the 
middle, stand offices like the Megas Papias or the Megas Hetaireiarches. This career track is 
the only one that appeals to the aristocracy of high birth. The emperor's close relatives are the 
exclusive occupants of the three highest military offices. Most of them begin their careers in 
the middle offices, building up their reputation and their position in court. In spite of the 
strikingly aristocratic character of its leadership, the army is also the means of advancement 
of succesful officers coming from the lower strata, the gentry of provincial cities (ike Manuel 
Tagaris), or, perhaps, the ranks of the stratiotai. That such "non-noble" individuals can reach 
as high as the office of megas stratopedarches, is a sign of surprising social mobility. In 
some cases, children or other relatives build upon the achievement of their parents and the 
social ascension lasts over several generations. A characteristic example is that of the 
Tzamplakon family: under John III, a Tzamplakon becomes domestikos ton scholon (not a 
military office, but one that permits the creation of an important fortune since it pertains to the 
fiscal administration). His children obviously exploited the father's influence and affluence 
and followed military careers at the middle level: One son became megas hetaireiarches and 
another (or perhaps a grandson) ended up as megas papias (with the monastic name 
Antonios). One of the two, or a brother, held the office of tatas tes aules in Andronikos II's 
shadow court in 1272. Of the third generation, at first only one son of Antonios, Alexios 


(Arsenios as a monk), managed to reach an office of importance, at a time of intense 
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competition (1320's). He became megas tzaousios and, at the death or retirement of his father 
in 1332-1333, megas papias. His staunch support of John Kantakouzenos made the fortune 
of his two brothers, Demetrios and Asomatianos who rose to the highest offices of M. Doux 
and M.Stratopedarches!??, An interesting, though by no means surprising conclusion from 
studying the cases of upward mobility in the middle and high military offices is that it 
increases in periods of trouble, in particular after the war between the two Andronikoi. By 
contrast, the long period of the consecutive reigns of Michael VIII and Andronikos II, 
presents a much more uniform pattern of entrenchment of the aristocracy of high birth in the 
high and middle military offices, with minimum mobility. 

Even among the high aristocrats occupying military offices there is not a uniform 
pattern of a military family tradition. Sons of bureaucrats who had reached the highest 
administrative posts follow military carreers, with most prominent cases the sons of the two 
famous mesazontes of Andronikos II: of the sons of Nikephoros Choumnos, John led 
successful expeditions against the Turks as parakoimomenos, while George became first epi 
tes trapezes and then Megas Stratopedarches!?8, Alexios, son of Theodore Metochites 
became Megas Domestikos'2?. There is no indication that the aristocracy of military family 
tradition was hostile to either category of parvenus, those who originated in the low military 
ranks or those whose parents were bureaucrats. On the contrary, the acceptance seems to be 
complete, notwithstanding the occasional hint due to the ever present “byzantine snobbery". 
In the few cases where the wrath and hatred of the traditional aristocracy is aroused, this is 


due to individuals coming from different career tracks, who suddenly penetrate their ranks 


127 Ail the evidence for these carreers can be found in G.I. Theocharides, "Ol Ttaapmadxuvec. Zupan) els 
Tí» Maxesovuxiy mpoownoypapiay To) IA” aldivos", Makedonika 5(1961-63), 125-183 (hereafter, ——— 
Theocharides, "Tzamplakones"). My interpretation, however differs at points, particularly as concerns the 
identification of Alexios with Arsenios and not his father Antonios: Theocharides' identification of Alexios 
with Antonios rests on an early mention of Alexios as Grand Papias by Kantakouzenos. Yet, as it has been 
mentioned, that author is notorious for his tendency to attribute to individuals offices that they would only 
occupy later. 

128Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca, 290; Choumn. Ep., 55-56 (John Choumnos); Kantak.Il, 20, 218; MM I, 
176, 188, 223 (George Choumnos) 

129See PLP 17977 
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thanks to intrigue or favoritism: most notable instances are those of two favorites, the 
Mouzalones, and a businessman, Alexios Apokaukos. 

The other career track, that of public administration, presents a much greater 
homogeneity as to the social and professional background of its members. They come from 
the middle aristocracy of the cities. Generally they are well educated, often they are 
intellectuals. Sometimes they have a long family tradition of public service behind them, like 
the Choumnoi!3° or the Alyatai!?!, others had close relations with the Church administration. 
One of them, the logothetes tou dromou John Glykys made his carreer the stepping stone to 
the patriarchate, which he assumed in 1315 as John XIII. Most of their careers begin with a 
good education either in Constantinople or in the provincial cities of their origin. The 
correspondence of the period gives us a vivid imace of this large pool of educated candidates 
for the ecclesiastical and civil administration, avidly seeking the patronage of the powerful 
through flattery and display of their litterary and oratorical skills, while living amidst 
moderate hardships, greatly exaggerated by genre tradition! ??. Those who were lucky 
enough to secure an office would follow a much more distinguished carreer, whose prizes 
were the bishoprics for the ecclesiastical, or the high ranking administrative offices for the 
court dignitaries. The latter would begin their cursus honorum probably in the various 
logothesia. Unfortunately, we do not know much about the actual division of administrative 
functions among these. It is doubtful whether they still corresponded to the departments 
denoted by their names or even if they existed as independent bureaus at all. Perhaps all that 


remained of them were the names, attributed honorifically to the subordinates and assistants 


130A mong them, a megas chartoularios under Isaac II (Choum. Ep., 189), a fiscal official in the early 13th 
c. (MM IV, 148), a mystikos and hypertimos of the Church under Michael VIII (Pach.I.ii, 483 probably 
identical with the "John" of Greg. Cyp. Ep., letter no.8). The latter two are probably the grandfather and 
father of Nikephoros Choumnos. 

131 Andronikos Alyates was epi tou kanikleiou in 1197(Nik. Choniates, 479, app.crit.), whereas Nikephoros 
Alyates held the same office under Theodore Il( Akrop.I, 155). Another branch of Alyatai were active in the 
administration of Western Greece in the early 13th c.(Bees/Apok., 78, 92; Chom., 479) 

132For a collective portrait of the intellectuals of this period see I.Sev%enko, "Society and Intellectual Life in 
the Fourteenth Century", esp. 69-76. Sevtenko identifies ninety-one intellectuals, to whom fifty-nine more 
are added by A.P.Kazhdan, "The Fate of the Intellectual in Byzantium", The Grek Orthodox Theological 
Review 27(1982), 92-96. 
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of the Grand Logothete or the Mesazon, whenever there was one. On the other hand, the 
homogeneity of the group leaves no doubt as to the fact that the occupants of these offices 
were indeed bureaucrats of the administration, even if their specific duties were not 
predetermined. Together with the /ogothesia we should count administrative posts such as the 
Megas Adnoumiastes, the epi ton deeseon, the protasecretis, the mystikos, the epi tou 
kanikleiou. As is well known, the highest ranking among these officials would become the 
closest collaborators of the emperor and would often be "ennobled" through marriage 
connections. 

It has been already observed that their offspring sometimes were promoted to their 
fathers' careers, but more often they were integrated into the aristocracy of military 
commanders. Already before Choumnos and Metochites, the example had been set by the 
Tornikioi, a prominent family of bureaucrats and churchmen in the late twelfth and early 
thirteenth centuries. After the successful carreer of Demetrios Tornikes, the Mesazon of 
Theodore I and John III, who never assumed any other office, his family became 
indistinguishable from other high aristocrats, relatives of the emperor and of a predominantly 
military vocation!33. A parallel story may be that of the family of the protasecretis Michael 
Senachereim the "bad", who was himself an intellectual (he had taught rhetoric and poetry in 
Nicaea and corresponded with Theodore II). It is very likely that his success opened the way 
for the military Senachereim, who are probably his relatives or descendents and who included 
a Grand Domestic in 1296, a pinkernes and then Grand Stratopedarch in the first decades of 
the fourteenth century and several more obscure military officials later. 

There is, however, a third category of officials, whose activities distinguish them both 
from the military-oriented aristocrats and from the intellectual bureaucrats, although they 
often share the social origins of the latter. This group consists of the "entrepreneurs", 


businessmen involved in profiteering from the exercise of the public finances, mostly through 


L33parrouzes, J., Georges et Demetrios Tornikés, Lettres et discours. Paris 1970, Introduction, 25-43; 
G.Schmalzbauer, "Die Tornikioi in der Palaiologenzeit", JOB 18(1969) (hereafter Schmalzbauer, "Tornikioi"), 
117 ff. 
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tax-farming. As will be seen more analytically in the chapter on the aristocrats’ economic 
basis, this kind of activity in the late Byzantine period is virtually hidden behind the exercise 
of public functions of a fiscal character. Indeed, the career of these people revolves around 
the posts of the fiscal administration: energon of a katepanikion, apographeus, doux. 
Naturally enough, this course culminates with those offices of the hierarchy whose function 
is the supervising of public finances. This function is clearly attested for the offices of the 
domestikoi of the themes, not only by the testimony of Pseudo-Kodinos! 34, but also by what 
we know about the individuals occupying them!?5. This category of people however, are not 
only restricted to these two low offices, but also reach higher administrative offices: Alexios 
Apokaukos becomes parakoimomenos, Constantine Makrenos becomes logothetes ton 
agelon. Several occupants of other offices seem to have held functions pertaining to the 
perception of taxes. These include the megas dioiketes John Balsamon! 3°, probably the 
orphanotrophos and then protasecretis Leo Bardales! 7, the orphanotrophos Constantine 
Edessenos!38, a third orphanotrophos, Tryphon Kedrenos!??, and even a fourth, Manuel 


Chageres!40, the protokynegos, then M.Chartoularios, then M.Stratopedarches John 


154ps K odinos, 188 

1 35For the fiscal charges of M.Atzymes, see Philes 251-2; Gabras Ep.,232. For Alexios Apokaukos, Gabras 
Ep., 323. This also allows us to correct the erroneous information of Gregoras I, 301, complemented by 
Kantak.II, 89, according to which Apokaukos treacherously acquired the office of his business partner, George 
Strategos, that is, became Domestic of the Western themes. The fallacy of the statement is also indicated by 
the fact that Strategos appears in the sources as occupying his office until 1330! For Saponopoulos, see 
M.Gedeon, "MavounrA Tod $ñ wropwi mouara", Ekklesiastike aletheia 3(1882-83), 248-249: "Kat 
OUAMÉyew aploto SvouóB8ev 4ópouc". For Zomes acting as an apographeus, see Theocharides, Diatheke, 
13. For Strategos, apart from the above references in Gregoras and Kantakouzenos, see also Lavra II,104 164, 
171; 106, 173; ap.VIII, 306; Guillou, Ménecée 5, 47; 7, 51; 16, 69; 22, 83. For Const. Makrenos, see 
Chil.46,116; 123, 258; 130, 273; Esphig.19,133; Xénoph.,70, 81; Doch. 18,143; 19, 148; 23, 170; 41, 
234; Theocharides, Diatheke, 36; Guillou, Ménecée 27, 96; 29, 99. 

136Doch. 29,193 

137He is probably identical with the fiscal official in Pach.II, 618. Leo's brother was an apographeus but 
was already dead at that time and, in plus, we know that Leo had a long-standing quarrel with some local 
governor in Asia Minor, who may be Pachymeres' Kassianos, but more likely was John Tarchaneiotes, as 
discussed in ch. V. Among the duties of Leo Bardales (as protasecretis?) was the examination of abuses 
commited by tax-collectors. (Choumnos Ep.,88; Planoudes ep.,10, 36, 52). 

138Guillou, Ménécée 36, 119; C.Asdracha, La région des Rhodopes aux XIIle et XIVe siècles, Athens 1976, 
180, 192 

139Gabras Ep., 138; Iviron III 74, 194, 209; Philes/Martini, 49 calls him a "rauíag Tv Daguwdv 
xpnu&To". 

1 40poch. 23, 169ff; 28, 191; Lavra III, 41; Zogr. XLIV, 102, 104 
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Batatzes!41, the hetaireiarches John Panaretos!42, the domestikos ton scholon John 
Tarchaneiotes! 43. 

The limits separating the three categories mentioned above were not rigid and fixed. 
Those described as "entrepreneurs" were probably educated to a certain level. They were 
certainly literate enough to assume functions that required keeping records and issuing 
documents. I presume that most of the documents bearing their signature were composed by 
themselves and not by some subordinate clerk, in which case we see that they were at ease 
with the archaizing language of the administration; after all, they still were public 
functionaries and a good education was the absolute prerequisite for such employment. But 
some among them could also be considered intellectuals, not only because of their circle of 
correspondents, but on the strength of their own activities as well, like Michael Atzymes, 
domestikos of the Eastern themes, later quaestor, who was engaged in the critical edition of 
texts! 44. On the other hand, in spite of the snobbery manifested by certain sources, officials 
of the military hierarchy would not disdain to associate themselves with activities connected 
to the exploitation of the fisc. Thus, when the Grand 7zaousios Alexios Tzamplakon was 
kephale (governor) of Serrhai, he also assumed the demosiake enoche kai douleia, the local 
administration of public fiscal rights, in an unclear combination with the collegium of the 
Domestic John Tarchaneiotes and Theodore Palaiologos!45. In some cases officials of the 
administration or the fisc would assume some sort of military command. To the already 
mentioned extraordinary cases of George Akropolites, Alexios Apokaukos or John Batatzes, 
we may add that of the treasurer (prokathemenos tou vestiariou) Alexios Alyates who led a 
flottilla in 1275 against some Genoese pirate/merchants!46, The future mesazon, chief 
minister, Theodore Mouzalon used to be a soldier until Michael VIII decided to sponsor his 


141Greg II, 741, confirmed by several documents: Zogr. XXIX, 71; Guillou, Ménécée 36, 119 
1 42Guillou, Ménécée 6, 49; Chil.22, 50 

143Guillou, Ménécée 17, 71; 19, 76 

144Gabras Ep.,72 

145Guillou, Menécée 19, 76 

I 46pachym.Lii, 539 
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education!47, Some people might even combine in their person the qualities of soldier, 
intellectual and fiscal administrator, as did John Doukas Zarides, Megas Adnoumiastes' 48. 
Notwithstanding this fluidity, the pattern of office holding is one of the most secure 
indications regarding the composition and internal divisions of the late Byzantine aristocracy. 
The latter did not completely coincide with the office holders, naturally. The people of high 
birth who held court positions represent a fraction of the "high" aristocracy. Many people of 
illustrious birth, relatives of the emperors, never acquired -and probably never sought- any 
court office. For example, of the five sons of John Asan -the former Bulgarian Tsar and son- 
in law of Michael VIII- only Isaac is known to have held a court office!49, although all the 
brothers were very active in the social and political life of the empire and held posts in the 
provincial administration. A possible reason could be the disdain they felt for all but the 
highest offices!50. For the middle strata of society, however, the court hierarchy was the key 
to entering the aristocracy. Notwithstanding a well attested tendency for perpetuating patterns 
of office-holding within families, through promotion of sons or lateral relatives, a courtly 
career always remained rather open ground for individuals of talent and connections. One 
might even observe that this mobility increased with time, under the impact of the internal 
disturbances during the first half of the fourteenth century. Newcomers to the group of office 
holders had the possibility of making their way up through all three channels, namely the 
army, distinction in intellectual circles and activities connected with the fisc. On the other 


hand, individuals born and raised within the high aristocracy seem to have been exclusively 


1 47pbid.,625:"ék aTrporuorucijg polpas dvcXagow Kul TOig uafüuaocw Év5oUg ÉvoyoA&cmw" 

1 48He was commander of the garrison in Melnik, ca. 1307-1309 (Lakap.-Zar. Ep., 140). He also was a 

student and correspondent of Maximos Planoudes; a manuscript survives in his own hand -see references in 

PLP6462. The same combination of soldier and intellectual characterized his brother, Andronikos (see 

S.Kourouses, 72 emoroiánor Teapyion Aaxumgros-Apspovikon Zaos «u1 O ITDOC-OXTONTOST 
Tawiri Zayapiay Athens 1982 ,77ff), who did not, as far as we know, hold any court office. 

1 49He was Megas Doux until 1341, then Panhypersebastos. 

150Such an example is Andronikos Asan, who, according to Gregoras, considered homself worthy only of 

the highest offices ("aegacTokparopudiv Kat uevtóvam") on account of his experience as a general and his 

high birth (Greg.I, 363; an alternative explanation of this passage is given in ch. V, in the context of the 

discussion of the civil war of 1321-22). Another such expression of snobbery comes from a more unexpected 

source. Nikephoros Choumnos, who had started quite low himself, describes the office of Grand Chartulary, 

held by his ancestor, Theodore Choumnos, under Isaac II, as low and unimportant (Choumnos Ep., 189). 
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oriented towards a military career, with the occasional exception of sons of high-ranking 
administrators who chose to follow a career track smoothened for them by their family 
connections and oriented themselves towards the administrative offices. 

The returns from holding a public office are not very clear. During the middle 
Byzantine period, court officials received an annual pension, the roga, from the emperor. 
Under the Komnenoi this payment was discontinued and replaced by grants of the fiscal 
income of certain areas, or other sources of income that would normally belong to the state. 
During the period under study, there is no mention in the sources of direct payments to court 
officials. It is very possible that the emperor provided for their means of subsistence through 
grants of various wealth-producing sources. Unfortunately we cannot know whether the 
income sources granted to an official corresponded to standard amounts, fixed according to 
the particular office, or whether the amounts depended entirely on the discretion of the 
emperor. There are several instances in the sources where such grants were associated with 
the appointment or promotion of individuals to court office. Apart from material rewards, 
holding a court office entailed several honorific privileges, like precedence in court 
ceremonies, although it seems that the position of the emperor's close relatives did not depend 
on their holding any particular office! 5!. 

Although the councils summoned by the emperors on various occasions do not seem 
to have had a strictly defined composition and often included ecclesiastics and Church 
oficials, it is possible that office-holding was a factor connected with participation in them. 
An obscure problem with protocol arose in 1300, when Manuel Angelos -who had been 
logariastes tes aules under John III- was extraordinarily summoned to appear in Andronikos 
II's council. The fact that he had once held a court office entitled him to a seat in the council, 
but for some unclear reason this was unavailable. Perhaps the seats of the officials were 


strictly numbered and pre-assigned. As a result, the old man had to wait outside the room, 


151 Still, the wife of the Porphyrogennetos Constantine, brother of Andronikos II, had reasons to complain 
that, because her husband was not accorded any dignity, she was treated as an "ibuorw;" when it came to 
questions of ceremonial precedence: Pach. II, 155. 
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while Pachymeres was rushing back and forth transmitting the emperor's questions and 
Manuel's answers!??, This strange story is important because it clearly implies a connection 
between office holding and participation to the emperor's council. An episode mentioned by 
Kantakouzenos indicates that even the order of speaking in such a council could depend on 
office precedence!>3, If this hypothesis is true, then offices acquire an even greater 
importance, which was less marked perhaps under a strong imperial authority, when the 
emperor could arbitrarily select his councellors, but which could be crucial during the absence 
or minority of an emperor, when the imperial council's role was emphasized. Any 
conclusions, however, based on the composition of the imperial council are better avoided, 
since this was not an institutionalized body and its composition, whatever its nucleus, could 
vary according to the occasion. Neither should the court in any way be seen as a "body" 
which conditioned the social status of its members. But even in late Byzantium there was a 
vivid memory of another body, whose institutionalized existence was as old as the Roman 
state itself and which had been for centuries the institutional expression of the empire's 
aristocracy. The reference is of course to the Roman Senate and raises the question of the 


existence of a late Byzantine senatorial class. 


Senate and Senators 
The Senate of Constantinople was created by Constantine I as a counterpart to that of 


the old Rome. Soon, however, it evolved from a city institution to an imperial one, as 
members of the élites from all over the Eastern empire sought and acquired membership in 
it!54, For several centuries membership to the senatorial class was connected to the system of 


offices and titles, making that group almost a mirror of the empire's aristocracy. The 


152Pach.II, 296-297 

153Kantak.II, 20-21, where the epi tes trapezes George Choumnos speaks before the Grand Domestic 
(Kantakouzenos), provoking his wrath. It is not clear in what consisted the breach of protocol on the part of 
the former, but very likely it lay in not respecting the order of precedence. 

154Dagron, G., Naissance d' une capitale:Constantinople et ses institutions de 330 a 451. Paris 1974, 
chs.IV and V, pp.119-190 
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transformations of the eleventh century, however, led to the devaluation of the senatorial 
quality as well, since the ranks of the Senate were opened to the Constantinopolitan middle 
classes by emperors seeking their support. Although Alexios Komnenos tried to impose 
stricter criteria for admission into the Senate, under the new regime that he inaugurated, the 
high aristocracy, consisting essentially of the emperor's relatives, was for the first time 
distinguished from the senatorial order and placed above it!?^. From that point, the exact 
composition and role of the Senate becomes rather a matter of speculation. The term itself is 
always present in the sources, but in ways that raise several doubts concerning the accuracy 
and specificity of its use. Especially for the period after 1204, several doubts have been 
expressed about the actual survival of the Senate as either an assembly or a class. The last 
work specifically dedicated to the question!56, concluded that the Senate existed in late 
Byzantium under both its roles, as an assembly and as a class, although the political role of 
the assembly was only significant in the events of 1259-61 and never afterwards. This 
position has either been tacitly accepted or passed over in silence by subsequent scholarship 
to the point that one may consider the existence of a Senate and senators in late Byzantium as 
accepted by the present state of research. The existence of an institutionalized group at the 
highest level of society is obviously an extremely important factor for any study of the 
aristocracy. The evidence, however, shows that such an institutionalized body did not exist in 
late Byzantium and that the Senate and senators survived in the archaizing vocabulary of the 
Byzantines as notions, but had a very vague correspondence to reality. 

The first striking observation is the complete absence of any reference to the Senate 
and the senators from all contemporary sources dealing with either the empire of Nicaea or 
the Western Greek Despotate. The archbishop of Bulgaria Demetrios Chomatianos, in a letter 
to the exiled patriarch of Constantinople, where he denied the claim of the Nicene state to be 


the only successor of the empire, emphasized the point that, after the capture of 


I 55Kazhdan, Social'nyj sostav, 71-79 
! 56Raybaud, Le gouvernement, 112-139 
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Constantinople in 1204, the members of the Senate, as well as those of the patriarchal Synod, 
were equally dispersed to the East and to the West, and that those senators and prelates who 
fled to the West granted legitimacy to the authority of Chomatianos's candidate for the 
imperial title, Theodore Angelos Doukas!?7, It is clear that Chomatianos refers only to 
individual former members of the Constantinopolitan Senate and that until the time he writes 
(1225-1230) there was no constituted body that he recognized as successor to the Senate. The 
Senate reappears in the sources only under the reign of Andronikos II158! Raybaud was 
conscious of this gap, but his attempt to cover it by evoking the testimony of Pseudo- 
Sphrantzes fails to carry conviction!??, 

Most of the information about the late Byzantine Senate comes from the three 
historians of the fourteenth century. They all refer repeatedly to it, either sparingly, like 
Pachymeres, or profusely, like Kantakouzenos. In most cases the reference is to the senators 
asa group (oV ovykAnrwot, oi tùs Zuykaýrov, oi Tfjg l'epoucias), who appear in a 
ceremonial or other context as representing a specific social class. For the sake of precision 


the use of the term will be discussed separately for each author. 


The evidence of Pachymeres 

Pachymeres usually avoids the above terms. For one, he is not as obsessed as the 
subsequent authors with indicating social divisions. When he wants to refer to the ruling 
class he uses terms like "magnates -eywrGvec" or "men of position -év TÉAev". When he 
does refer to the "Senate", he uses both Greek terms, E8yxAnto¢s andT'epovoia. The third 


traditional term, Bovdy), will not be examined here, since in Pachymeres it has only the sense 


157Chom. 488, 490 

[58Pachymeres, writing after 1305, is the first narrative source to mention the Senate. Before that, senators 
appear in a document of 1286 from the chartulary of Lembos (MM IV, 276). Raybaud Cites two cases from 
the Nicene period: one comes from Blemmydes, Curriculum,where the expression "aóykAnTOS | TOV 
enroyuiay" means simply a council, a gathering, and not the Senate; the other is the address "(à cep} 
yepovoic” which opens Akropolites’ monody on the death of John III (Akrop.II, 14). The archaism of the 
genre nullifies any historical significance of the use of the term. 

159The fifteenth-century historian Sphrantzes would have been an unreliable source anyway. Raybaud, of 
course, was not in a position to know that the "Chronicon maius" is largely the work of a sixteenth-century 
metropolitan and approaches historical fiction. 
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of "council", of any sort. S%yKAntos is used to distinguish a group of people who are 
present in several official occasions. The fact that this group never appears to deliberate on its 
own, is a good indication that synkletos does not have the meaning of a senatorial assembly. 
The ZóykAnToc seems to be complemented by either the clergy or the common citizens 
(rroAvreía)) in various general gatherings, but it is not clear whether it should be taken as a 
synonym for the aristocracy, since on some of these occasions the "magnates" and the 
"dignitaries" are represented alongside with it. It is interesting that the ZósykAnTos appears 
almost exclusively on gatherings concerning religious or ecclesiastical affairs, such as the trial 
of the patriarchs Arsenios and John Bekkos, the emperor's official visit to the patriarch 
Germanos, the lifting of the ban against Michael VIII, or the gathering in front of which the 
accusers of the patriarch Gregory of Cyprus aknowledged his orthodoxy. The ceremonial 
procession towards the liberated capital in 1261 can be considered a religious occasion, like 
the official imperial visit to the shrine of St. Theodosia following a miracle. The only other 
occasion where the ZUskAnTos is present, is the investiture of the Catalan Berenguer d' 
Entenca with the office of Grand Duke! 60, 

The traditional meaning of the word Il'epovoío, is identical to that of ZüsykAnTos. 
Pachymeres, however, seems to employ the two terms with some discrimination. The first 
occurence of l'epoyoia is in the context of a political gathering: after the death of Theodore 
II, the regent George Mouzalon convoked a council of the l'epovoía, the imperial family, the 
lords (&pxovTes) and the army leadership!6!, We see that whereas ZÓykAnTog distinguished 
the lay grandees from the commoners and the clergy, l'epovcía, denotes a group within the 
lay aristocracy. To complicate things further, the two terms are later used side by side, in the 
description of Michael VIII's procession towards the newly reconquered Constantinople, 


with the participation of "all of the Gerousia and the Syncletos"162, Here Pachymeres is 


160The refernces are respectively Pach.L.ii, 339, 389, 397ff; II, 90, 127; Li, 217; II, 455, 498 

161Pach.Li, 65 

l62pach.Li, 217: "ouvdua Ti yepovote méon ko r cvyxXáTqQ". Raybaud recognized the problem 
presented by this passage and suggested that Gerousia was the Senate of Nicaea, Syncletos was the Senate of 
Constantinople that succeeded to the former and this passage indicated the transition from thn one to the 
other!! (Raybaud, Le Gouvernement 119) 
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either stating the same thing twice, a practice not uncommon in Byzantine literature of the 
time, or he is considering the Gerousia to be a subtotal of the Synkletos. The latter case is 
probably more in accordance with that author's practice. In two other cases Tepovoia has a 
more precise meaning: upon Michael VIIT's accession in 1259, "those of the Gerousia were 
honoured with befitting offices. Different offices were either given or promised to different 
people"162, This passage cannot refer to either the members of an assembly or of a class, 
since it is not likely that all of them were either invested with offices or given promises to that 
end. I think that Pachymeres here is defining by Gerousia the sum of the office-holders, 
although we must allow for his using theterm in an anticipatory way. This interpretation is 
supported by a second passage, describing the investiture of Berenguer d' Entenca: "The feast 
had arrived and he [Berenguer], had to be honoured as well with an office and isignia, after 
offering oaths of submission, since he had already been made one of the Gerousia. So this 
took place, and immediately he was proclamed Grand Duke in the presence of the whole 
Synkletos and the citizens, and assumed the staff as a symbol of his dignity. For this also was 
an innovation of the emperor, to honour the first of the Gerousia upon the assumption of 
their offices with gold and silver staffs"164, The only way to interpret this passage is by 
accepting that for Pachymeres, l'epoucía consists of the holders of court offices. Again, we 
stumble upon the author's anticipatory way of expression, but here there can be no doubt. 
Berenguer had just arrived in Byzantium and could not have been a member of the Gerousia 
prior to the investiture ceremony described. As for the staffs of the first among the Gerousia, 


the description of Pseudo-Kodinos indeed confirms that the highest ranking officials bore 


L63Pach. Li,137:"Oi uév fig yepoucias npooíkoucw dédpuíow Évecmivóvovro. Kai Čaro u&v Gara 
Ta uév éB(5ovTo, TÈ 8' Ev )mocyécecw flowy." In the following paragraph this group is contrasted to the 
army and to the "many": "To $6 oTparusTuKoY TE Kal THY MANOYY, TOUS pv kasnpepwais girAcTULAS 
GXpeAAE (..), TOUS ó eBepdnevev ant. 
i rupi II, = "Enel à éogrü égeorúýker, čser 8 Kol adrdv Eva Hon 4avévro rig yepovotac doputyp 
Tycobar, Coxovg Tfjg Ýnoteyñş napasyóvta, yiverar TofTo, Kat péyaç uev 
ads enetZeron 600€ Guy TOU TáOne Kab moAtretas mapuTauévne, Kal THY BaxTrpiay TO Tfis 
AopPaver copBorav ( KÈ TOUTS yap T paoe? KEKELVOUPYTITO, Goyupoxp?cow; BaxTnpicu; 

TONS The vyepovoíag npurícTrovs GEugiérow enGatvovtas oeuvivecümu". 
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staffs of gold and silver!65. In the above passage we see again the author's distinction 
between Tepovots, and ZóykAnTos: Gerousia is the body in which Berenguer is admitted; 
Synkletos is a vague group of people who assist in the ceremony. Of course it is not 
absolutely necessary to consider the two as separate: Pachymeres may simply be avoiding 
repetitiveness by using two diferrent expressions for the same thing. Against this 
interpretation, however, comes the observation that in all other cases as well we see Gerousia 
employed to denote a more restricted and specified group than Synkletos. In general, it seems 
fair to conclude that for Pachymeres the l'epovoía. consists of the holders of courtly offices, 
whereas ZÓykAnTog denotes a larger group of grandees, although it is uncertain what the 
limits of that group were. There is no indication of the existence of a senatorial assembly. The 
source does not disprove the existence of a senatorial class, although vagueness is an 
argument against it. Finally, there are two different instances where Pachymeres mentions 
Senators, dpxovtes ZuykAnrwot. Both occur in the context of justice administration and, as 
I will argue when I will discuss the evidence of the documentary sources, the author may 
well be using a contemporary technical term. The first instance is the trial of John Bekkos 
before his accession to the patriarchate, where the synod was complemented by a group of 
Senators representing the emperor. Among them were the Grand Logothete and the 
Logothete of the Oikeiaka!96. The second instance concerns Andronikos II's plan for the 
creation of a special supreme court of justice, consisting of clergymen and Synkletikoi. The 
latter would be chosen for their distinction in wisdom and legal knowledge!97. It will be seen 
later that the field of justice administration was the only one in which late Byzantium 


preserved for a while a sense of institutional distinction based on the old Senatorial quality. 


165Down to the office of Grand Stratopedarch: Verpeaux, Ps. Kodinos, 151-154. The rest of the officials 
either do not hold any dikanikion at all, or they hold one that is made from combinations of materials but 
not exclusively of gold and silver like the highest-ranking officials. 

166Pach.Lii, 483 

167pbid.TI, 236-7. The emperor's attempt at reform anticipated by 33 years that of his grandson. According to 
Pachymeres it was short lived. 
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The evidence of Gregoras 

Nikephoros Gregoras finished his history more than half a century after Pachymeres 
and his terminology can be reasonably assumed to reflect a changed institutional reality. 
Gregoras uses almost exclusively the term ZóykAnTog for "Senate", with Tepovota 
appearing only for the sake of variation between the two meanings of the word!68, In the 
Historia Rhomaike, the Senate denotes mainly two different things: the imperial council and a 
social group. All references to the Senate as the imperial council are situated in the context of 
the regency in Constantinople during the civil war of 1341-1347. No source reveals to us the 
exact composition of the emperor's council. As we saw when discussing offices, it may be 
that, in principle, all office holders, or at least all but the lowest ranking, were ex officio 
members of that council. But it is reasonable to deduce from the whole of our information 
that the composition of any particular session depended entirely upon the emperor's will and 
the needs of the moment. During the minority of John V, however, no one among the 
regency possessed enough authority to assume the emperor's prerogatives regarding the 
convocation and composition of the council, which seems to have acquired a more stable, 
institutional character, prompting Gregoras, in his archaism, to identify it with the old Roman 
Senate. The parallel is most evident in Greg.II, 606, where the Grand Duke Alexios 
Apokaukos is compared to Augustus, for his ability to assume real supreme power, while 
satisfying the BovaAr with the illusion of it. In the same context, Apokaukos was courting the 
alliance of John Rhaoul Gabalas, whose opinion carried great weight with those who 
constituted the imperial Senate:"Tiv facíaewv ovyKAnTov Kat BovAT(v"169. Elsewhere, 
the Senate, together with the Patriarch, receives the historian's criticism for bowing to the will 


of the unworthy empress-mother! 79, 


168Greg.I], 761: "Kat ovykaht@ náon Kod yepovotg toowsTy", meaning essentially "the whole council and 
so many grandees". Gregoras normally uses "Synkletos" for both notions, council and aristocracy, but here 
the two groups appear together, therefore he has to make a distinction. 

1 69rbid.TT, 696 

17Opoiq IT, 761 
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But most commonly Gregoras describes as "Senators" a group within society, 
although one of uncertain delimitation. Thus, according to him the inhabitants of 
Constantinople are divided into the people (demos), the senators and oikeioi, and the blood 
relatives of the emperor! ?1, If this is here the author's own arbitrary division,on other 
instances in the narrative it appears that it is adopted by the emperors themselves. 
Andronikos II sent an embassy to his rebel grandson consisting of two senators, two 
bishops, two archons of the Church and two select members of the demos!72, On another 
occasion the younger Andronikos examined a conspiracy against his life in front of the 
Senate, the bishops with the patriarch and the most important of the demos! ??. In these latter 
cases the Senate is probably identical to the social group that the author considers to be the 
aristocracy. This must include the two groups that Gregoras distinguishes in the former 
instance, that is the imperial oikeioi and relatives. Elsewhere the identification of Senate and 
"nobility" is more explicit, as when John VI sends men "of the Senate and nobility” to visit 
Gregoras in his cell! 74, As an individual attribute, it is not clear whether "senator" means a 
noble or the holder of an office, since John Philes, to whom it is applied, was both! 75. The 
fluidity of Gregoras' use of the term is demonstrated in the passage describing the 
proclamation of the emperor Matthew Kantakouzenos, which occurs through "the Stratiotai 
and the other kinds of senators"176, Surely none of the previous uses of the term would 
allow for an interpretation broad enough to allow for the inclusion of the knights in it. 

Overall, it seems that Gregoras does not describe something specific by his use of the 
term "Senate". Sometimes he describes by it the imperial council, following his own archaism 


rather than an established practice. But most commonly he uses it to denote the highest 


l7lppid.I, 395:"Ócov Tod Siow, Soo. tay cuvyKanTiKiy Kol oüwud)v, Goor tay péna kað” auc tH 
ynpaup Barei mpoonkóvTov" 

172]bid. I, 398 

173Tbid.I, 531 

174Thid II, 1038:"Xvopec tc OvyKAüTOU KUL eUyeváv" 

175tbid I, 263 

l76pbid IH, 188:"r&v croaruotOV Kol Tay Baws ÉyÓvruv GuykAnnrKüv". Kantakouzenos, in his 
description of the same scene distnguishes clearly between the two groups (Kant.III, 260) 
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Stratum of lay society, but with a precision varying according to the occasion. In this, 


Gregoras is seconded by the third major historian of the century, John Kantakouzenos. 


The evidence of Kantakouzenos 

Kantakouzenos uses the terms "senate" and "senators"- ZóykAnTos, ZvykAnrwoi- 
abundantly, covering almost all of the meanings that we saw already. In one case he follows 
Pachymeres and Gregoras in connecting the acquisition of the senatorial quality with the 
assumption of a dignity and position of power (GE. and dpyii)! 77. But most commonly 
the Senate is for Kantakouzenos a social group, one that is often denoted by the alternative 
terms "oi Ev TÉAEV" or "oi eUsyeveis", men of position or nobles! 73. He considers himself 
to have belonged to that group before his accession, as is apparent from the way the Grand 
Domestic (Kantakouzenos himself) speaks to the two emperors, Andronikos II and III, in 
1322: "If you agree, we senators will hold a council and decide about the war issue"! 7?, The 
ones who participate in that council, however, are the "Éémujaveis "-the eminent ones, both 
those who were in Constantinople in the court of Andronikos the elder and those who had 
just arrived with the younger emperor. In several cases Kantakouzenos refers to the senators 
who are in the campaigning army, distinguishing them from the stratiotai. For example, the 
letters sent by Andronikos III to his grandfather were countersigned by the senators (Tfjg 
Gu'ykAiTOU) and the army commanders. The same emperor, after his conquest of Macedonia 
in 1328 "rewarded those senators who were with him with honours and other benefactions" 
whereas the soldiers were rewarded with an increase of their pay, if they were mercenaries, 
or of their assigned annual income, if they were pronoia-holders! $0, There are certain 
instances where the senators are presented as a subgroup within the nobility: in a fictional 
deathbed scene set in 1329, Andronikos III, acting like Alexander the Great, convoked 


| 77 Talking about Andronikos III's promises to Benedetto Zaccaria in Kant.I, 387 

| 78Kant.I, 42, 182, 551; III, 256-7, 295, are instances where the equivalence of the terms is made apparent. 
| 79Kant.I, 182 

1 80& ant.I, 128, 287 
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successively "the first of the Senate"," the others who were distinguished by their nobility" 
and finally the rest of the Rhomaioi!8!. But when Andronikos was really dead in 1341, the 
mourning visitors of the palace were simply divided into senators and soldiers! 82, The 
former order occurs again in a more realistic context, the description of an exisosis, that is, a 
correction/updating of the lists of imperial grants of income sources. According to 
Kantakouzenos, all the senators and "those otherwise distinguished for nobility" were first 
summoned by the de facto regent (Kantakouzenos himself), then the stratiotai followed! 85, 
Kantakouzenos examined each case and then determined what changes ought to be made, 
with the assistance of his collaborator, the exisotes Patrikiotes. From the description it is 
obvious that what Kantakouzenos is describing, whether it really occured or not, was not a 
regular exisosis, that is, a restoration of the original amount of a grant, following a 
reassessment of the resources through a locally conducted census (apographe)' 84. 
Kantakouzenos' summoning of the recipients of grants did not have the character of an 
official ceremony with pre-determined order of precedence, but reflected his own conceptual 
hierarchical order. 

In general, Kantakouzenos seems to be using the terms "Senate" and "senators" 
without much discrimination, as one more means of distinguishing a particular class in 
society. That class did not exist as an institutionally distinct group, but as the author's 
conceptual construction: it consists of persons of noble lineage and high personal education 
and merit, whose traditional task was the administration of the empire and whose most 
distinguished representative was the author himself. He does not, however, avoid other, more 
conventional uses of the term Synkletos, for example in order to denote the court, or the 
imperial council. Thus, we see Kantakouzenos at the beginning of his revolt surrounded by 


"senators" who prompt him to action! 85, yet the embassy he sends to the capital is received 


181Tbid I, 392 

182rbig.II, 14 

1 83pbid.IT, 63 

184See M.Bartusis, Zhe Late Byzantine Army, Philadephpeia 1992 (hereafter Bartusis, Late Byzantine Army), 
177-178, who also observes the atypical nature of the reassessment 

185Tbid.II, 144, 154, 180 
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by "the patriarch and the rest of the senators"! 86, Soon afterwards, John V was crowned "by 
the common decision of the empress and the Senate", whereas during the ceremony "all the 
senators (synkletikoi), except for a few, received dignities", according to the judgement of the 
empress, the patriarch and "the Senate" (Boule)! 87! 

A particularity of Kantakouzenos is worth noticing: he is the only author to mention 
the existence of "senators" settled in the provincial cities of the empire. For example, when 
Thessalonica passes over to the side of the young Andronikos in 1322, it sends a delegation 
composed, among others, by "many senators and soldiers"!88, Elsewhere there is mention of 
the "senators dwelling in the Thracian cities"! 89, Talking of Berroia, Kantakouzenos 
mentions among the inhabitants of the city "stratiotai and not a few senators"!9°, Such 
passages, combined with scarce documentary evidence gave rise to the persisting 
historiographical fiction of the late Byzantine provincial "Senates"!9!. Such an interpretation, 
however, is not necessary once we accept that "Senate" in Kantakouzenos denotes mainly a 
social class. Indeed, as will be seen in the chapter on the geographical distribution of the 
aristocracy, those provincial "senators" are members of the court aristocracy of the empire 
and their relatives, who settle in the provincial cities either as governors or in order to be 


close to the pieces of property that have been granted to them. They are to be distinguished, 


1 8Ó[bid II, 142 

187pbid II, 218: "£v TH &opr( 5€ Kat rwv Tie cuykA(rov MANY daíyuv dEwxiíruv mivres Ervyov, 
Gc Gv Euotos nap facu sos Kut matpuipxou Kal Tig Bovis GEws &pi8n." The genitive T&v Tfjg 
cuykAijTroy should be taken as referring to névte¢ rather than to t&v dEwu&Ta , since the genitive is rather 
commonly used to express social or political groups (ot Tv eJyeváv, oi Tod So», ot tv péso, 
etc.). The alternative interpretation ("All but a few obtained the dignities of the Senate") is not impossible, 
but that indiscriminate "all but a few" is hard to accept, even in the sense that the regency was giving around 
titles and dignities. The passage goes on to present a group of aristocrats who received promotions. 
188pbid, 149:"rfjc cvyxAfTov Kal Tig oTpariis morroi." 

1 89Tpid IT, 69 

190Most of them were chased by the Serbs; ibid.III, 120:"..8ué TO moaàoðs TOUS évouKodvtas Exew, ov 
Srpidisy pávov OyAov, GAAG Kel OTpATUbTAS KEL OUK OAiyouc Tw cuyKAnTwOv, Ov TOJS TAEiOUS 
pev Ñ mívraüge ð KpdAne Étíxage karasyáw.' 

191 Examples are O.Tafrali, Thessalonique au XIVe siècle, Paris 1913, 71ff; Z.Pljakov, "Le statut de la ville 
byzantine balkanique aux XIIIe-XIVe siècles", Érudes balkaniques 3(1985), 91ff; G.Ostrogorsky, "Les juges 
généraux de Serrés", Mélanges offerts à René Crozet II, Poitiers 1966, 1318 who thinks of the "senate" of 
Serrai as a new institution of the second half of the fourteenth century. Lj.MaksimoviC, The Byzantine 
Provincial Administration under the Palaiologoi, Amsterdam 1988 (hereafter Maksimović, Provincial 
Administration) denies that there was a real Senate in Serrai (pp.150-151) or any other provincial city, but 
accepts it for Thessalonica (pp.254-256). 
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and Kantakouzenos is for once careful to do so, from the "$yvarot", the locally rooted gentry 
whose status is lower than that of the former group. 

In many of the cases presented, the Senators as a group are contrasted to the 
stratiotai. Unlike Gregoras, Kantakouzenos is consistent in making this distinction. The 
conceptual division is not vertical, separating the "soldiers", those involved in military 
activities, from a "civilian" group described as "the Senators", but horizontal. The Senators 
are the aristocratic group that are above the simple heavily armed mounted fighters, the 
stratiotai, although they share a common attribute that distinguishes them from the rest of 
society: they are both recipients of state grants. This nature of the division is apparent from 
passages presenting the Synkletikoi in campaign along with the stratiotai. For example, after 
Theodore Synadenos' victory at Melas in 1328, Andronikos III rewarded the Senators that 
were with him with "honours and other benefactions" and at the same time he increased the 
salary and the grants of the stratiotai!92. On the other hand, it does not seem that 
Kantakouzenos is limiting the "Senators™ group to aristocrats of military occupation: for 
example the six Senators sent by Andronikos II to his grandson in 1327 include the 
intellectual Theodore Kanthopoulos! 93. 


The main conclusion from this examination is that none of the three major historians 
allows us to suppose the existence of the Senate as an assembly in late Byzantium. The most 
precise use of the terms "Senate" and "senators" possibly denotes the officials of the court. 
But the authors also use the term in order to refer to a larger group, something that they 
understand as the "senatorial class". Do we have a continuation of the Senate as a class in this 
period? This would presuppose that the group of "senators" is clearly delineated, consisting 
of individuals, bearers of a certain distinguishing dignity (as was, for example, that of 
protospatharios in the 11th century) and those above them hierarchically. There is no 


Kr 


192Kantak.I, 287: "TOUS ouvavTas oT TÜV OU'YKATIT KW Tyidis TÉ koi GAS EVEPYEOIAIS, kii 
TOUS oTpaTuiras TOUS pêr émócev ts uwBodQopüs, trav érnotam 56 npocó5uv TOJS AOuTODS 
u&AAOv ÉTéppuoe... 

193Kantak.I, 226 
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indication of such a distinction; on the contrary, the inconsistency and variety with which the 
term is used by the fourteenth century authors would be an argument against such an 
institutionalized distinction. 

The historians are not alone in employing those expressions in such a way. The terms 
occasionally occur in other literary sources of the period, although very scarcely. In one case 
the patriarch Athanasios I bewails in a letter the moral corruption of the "iepà. ovyxAntos" 
which he compares to the princes of Isaiah's Jerusalem!?4. From the context and purpose of 
the letter it may be inferred that he refers to those grandees who held positions of power and 
not just to a social class in general. Neither does he mean by hiera synkletos the Synod, as 
one could reasonably suspect. More than half a century later, another patriarch, Philotheos, 
talking about the time of Andronikos II identifies the Senate with the "Ev TÉAEV", those in 
power, an expression that most likely denotes the holders of offices!9>. Even an official 
church document, such as the tomos issued by the synod after Kantakouzenos' victory in 
1347 groups his unjust accusers of six years before under the term :"(twé¢ rà»? ris 
OU'ykAT(rov "196, "Senate" and "senators" repeatedly appear in orations, but the archaism and 
rhetoric of the genre deprive those references of precision. A good illustration of this is a 
phrase from a monody on the death of Nikephoros Choumnos, where the same thing is 
expressed in as many ways as possible: "the emperor's blood relatives, the magnates, those of 
the Senate (Synkletos), those of the Senate (Boule), the Church, the Synod, the republic, the 
Senate (Gerousia), in all these groups you held the first place..."!97. In spite of the lack of 
accuracy, the fact remains that after a long period of silence from 1204 to the reign of Michael 
VIII, the words describing the Senate become again common in the vocabulary of Byzantine 


authors. Is this the result of an archaistic literary vogue (which indeed gained momentum 


194 Athanasius Ep., p.44. 

1951n his encomium of Gregory Palamas, talking about the saint's father, Constantine: Tsames/Philotheos, 
p.430 

1 96patr.Reg. II 147, 356 

197Theodore Hyrtakenos in Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca I, 290: "TOUS Kae diuo. MPOOT}KOVTAS Pacwet, 
TODS peyloTavas, TOUS Tis OVYKATOY, TOUS THis Bourrs, THY EKKANOLLY, THY cóvobov, Tüv 
morela, THY yEepovolay, dv ümávrowv oba tÈ mpdre... 
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during the reign of Andronikos II), or does it echo an institutional change that occured under 
the first two Palaiologoi? We cannot exclude the possibility that in the atmosphere of 
restoration that dominated after the reconquest of Constantinople some initiative was taken to 
recreate the title and function of senator, perhaps connecting it with an imperial council 
consisting of office-holders. This cannot be proven and, in any way, it probably affected only 
the language and not the institutional reality of the empire. 


Senate and Senators in late Byzantine documents 

Evidence from documentary sources is of course a more secure indication of actual 
practices and juridical distinctions, depending, as we have seen, on the authority issuing the 
document. Imperial documents of the period between 1204 and 1354 provide no reference at 
all to the Senate. On the other hand, there are several references to Senate and Senators in the 
register of the synodal acts of the Constantinopolitan patriarchate, whose surviving fragments 
cover a large part of the period under study (beginning in 1315). This source can be 
considered official in nature and reliable in its terminology, although perhaps lacking the 
accuracy that characterizes the imperial chancery's use of technical terms. In the register, the 
Senate appears mostly as a group that complements, together with the emperor, the synodal 
sessions, when the subject is of great importance!?8, That the same expression is used by 
different patriarchal secretaries over time, is an indication that the term "Senate" was used 
more or less officially to denote the group of close relatives and court officials surrounding 
the emperor, perhaps the same group that formed the imperial council. On the other hand, we 
may have to do with a stylized expression rather than an accurate description: in all these 
cases, the patriarchal records mention the presence of the "Senate", as a whole, in the 


deliberations, something rather unlikely. Interestingly, when Kantakouzenos describes the 


198Such as discussing an offer of church union by the Armenian Katholikos in 1330-1 (Patr.Reg. I 104, 
590), the condemnation of Barlaam in 1341 (Ibid. II 132, 214; 145, 328; 147, 352), the condemnation of 
John XIV in 1347 (ibid. II 147, 364-366, 376), the assumption the title of patriarch of Jerusalem by Lazaros 
(ibid. II 154, 416). 
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same occasions, he talks about the participation of "many officials and senators" or "the most 
prominent of the senators"!99. 

In all of the above cases, the evidence of the sources allows the conclusion that, 
although the term "Senate" was in use, even perhaps at an official level, the content of the 
quality of senator was quite vague and did not correspond to a specifically delineated group 
of individuals. There are, however, certain instances where the term "senator" occurs 
repeatedly and in a rather consistent way in connection with the administration of justice. This 
scarce evidence should be examined more closely, because if we have to do with the 
existence of a "senatorial court", we are immediately led to the question of who had the right 
to participate or to be judged by it. In other words, we may have to do with senatorial status 
as an insitutionally recognized, clearly defined personal quality. Our information consists 
essentially of three judicial cases. The earliest comes from the chartulary of the Lembos 
monastery, where it is entitled "cekperwr| Suntwors "209, A court, defined as "the imperial 
court"Gaowuov 6waoriüpwv), decided in 1286 on a quarell between Lembos and Michael 
Komnenos Branas, a great landowner and oikeios of the emperor. We are not told who the 
regular members of the court were, but for this specific case they were complemented by 
several "senatorial lords"-GpxovTes ovsykAnTwoi. Only three of them are named, Michael 
Doukas Philanthropenos, epi tes trapezes, Rhimpsas, a sebastos and praitor tou demou, and 
Theodore Angelos Komnenos, who had no office or title. All three were oikeioi of the 
emperor. The document is called a aekperwOv ypåppa and the original was signed only by 
the nomophylax, a functionary of the judicial administration. Another document from the 
same group makes clear that we have to do with the court of the sekreton, the highest court 
before the reforms of the fourteenth century. Its standard composition is not known2®!, It is 


interesting, however, that for a case involving a high aristocrat the court is complemented by 


199Kant.], 551 (the 1341 synod), III, 23 (the synod of 1347) 

200MM IV, 276 ff. 

201 According to Pach.Li, 131 Michael Palaiologos, while trying to gain consensus for his accession to the 
throne in 1258, promised to reform this court into an impartial body composed by asecretis and headed by 
the protasecretis. It is not known whether he fulfilled his pledge. In our document the protasecretis is not 
mentioned. 
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"senatorial lords". We know that in the twelfth century, senators (in the traditional Byzantine 
sense of the term) enjoyed certain judicial privileges, including the right to be judged by the 
emperor through a special court202, Could it be that the extremely conservative Byzantine 
legal practice recognized to Branas the right to be judged as a senator by a court composed of 
senators? The document, however,does not hint to any special status of Branas. Furthermore, 
the case was referred to the sekreton at the request of the monks, not Branas. 

The second case comes from the patriarchal register, in an entry of 1330293. The 
individuals concerned are of aristocratic or quasi-aristocratic status: John Laskaris (Padyates), 
son of an oikeios, claimed a field that his father had ceded to his elder brother's father-in-law, 
the sebastos, oikeios and Domestic of the Western themes George Strategos. According to 
the document, the case was first tried in front of the patriarchal synod. Sensing that he was 
going to lose the case, Laskaris adressed himself to the emperor and demanded that the case 
be heard by the court of the sekreton. He lost, but soon afterwards the emperor accepted a 
second petition of his and ordered the case to be judged again by the sekreton, which 
consisted -we are told- of the "senatorial lords"204, Laskaris lost for a second time and for a 
while the case rested while he resorted to other means of claiming the property. Then he 
resorted again to the court, this time that of the Judges General (kafoAxot xpitot), that had 
been created in the meantime and replaced the old sekreton court. The Judges General refused 
to hear the case, stating that it pertained to the jurisdiction of the synodal court, whose final 
decision is the document that we have. From this case, we learn that the court of the imperial 
sekreton consisted -at least the second time- of "senatorial lords" -GpyovTes ovyKAnTuol- a 
recurring expression that is possibly a technical term. It was convoked at the emperor's orders 


and its decisions were both times confirmed by an imperial prostagma (the same process 


20? Ecloga Basilicorum, ed.L.Burgmann, Frankfurt 1988, 258, 276. Cf. RJ. Makrides, "The Competent 

Court", in A.Laiou/D.Simon (edd.), Law and Society in Byzantium, Ninth-Twelfth Centuries, Washington 

1994, 122. We should probably not understand that senators were judged by the emperor in person but some 
ial imperial court. 

203patr.Reg.I 101, 570-578 

20^Tbid I, 572: "naw TÔ oexpérp kextyntar Å ÜmóBeow é Paws TMpooTayis, guveABÓvTOV kuT 

TOTO THY CUYKANTIKGY doxóvTOv koi SxuotvTuy tiv undbeow." 
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took place in the Lembos/Branas case, where we are told that the court was convoked by an 
imperial horismos, while its decisions took the form of a prostagma?95). We cannot know 
who are meant by "senatorial lords", but it should be noted that this technical expression is 
different both from "Senate" and "senators", although obviously its origins lie in that 
institution. It is even more difficult to state whether Laskaris evoked his personal status when 
he requested to be judged by that court. From what the document allows us to infer about 
him, we can tell that he was of limited financial means, but had access to the emperor. His 
father was an oikeios with a career in imperial administration206; his mother bore the 
illustrious name of Laskaris and may have been a descendant of the distinguished family that 
gave to the Nicene empire its rulers; his brother had made a successful marriage with the 
daughter of a well-to-do court official. Still, it would be surprising if judicial practice had 
degenerated to the point that someone with no office or rank at all could claim the privileges 
of the old senatorial status just on account of his lineage. We should rather see the 
involvement of the sekreton in his case as an instance of personal imperial favor: when the 
case is referred to the Judges General who, unlike the old sekreton, functioned independently 
of the emperor, they refused to judge it and assigned it to the jurisdiction of the patriarchal 
court, where it apparently had belonged in the first place although the reason is not obvious. 
The third case, dating from 1337/38, is slightly different since it is an investigation 
rather than a trial207, Certain officials of the church of Thessalonica received reports that 
accused a fellow-citizen of theirs, Chionios, of apostasy and judaising. After an investigation 
they confirmed the accusation and referred his case to the imperial government which had the 
authority to punish him. The emperor ordered the "senatorial lords" (called "the Senate" 
elsewhere in the document)298 to further examine him and discover "his teachers and 


disciples". The interesting thing is that, as it appears from the rest of the document, all this 


205MM IV, 273, 275 (the text of the prostagma) 
206pr P 21292: he was governor of Lemnos in 1319 
207patr Reg. II 111, 104-116 

208pbid TI, 108, 1.14; 112, 1.93 
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probably took place while the emperor and most of the court quartered in Thessalonica during 
Andronikos III's campaign in Western Greece. During his examination Chionios accused the 
Church officials of holding heretical views themselves. After a long deferment, due to the 
vacancy of the see of Thessalonica, the synodal court in Constantinople examined these 
accusations acting upon an order sent by the emperor who was still away. For the occasion 
the synod was complemented "by those senators who happened to be" in Constantinople, 
identified later in the document with the "senatorial lords"209. Some of them, relatives of the 
emperor and court officials, are named? 10, It is interesting to see that, even after the 
replacement of the imperial court by that of the Judges General, certain cases were referred by 
the emperor to the judgement of "senatorial lords" and that even for a case of clear 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction such lay judges were invited to participate in the examination. Other 
documents from after the middle of the fourteenth century attest to the practice of inviting 
"senators" to participate in trials or examinations led by ecclesiastical courts?!!. Perhaps even 
all the instances that we have seen of the participation of the "Senate" in synods fall within 
the same pattern. All the evidence presented above leads to the conclusion that Palaiologan 
Byzantium preserved an existing tradition of an imperial supreme lay court consisting of 
senators. Perhaps this had originally been the competent court to judge individuals of 
senatorial status. The preservation of this tradition, however, is not a proof that the state 
continued to officially recognize such a status. From the cases studied, it appears that the 
jurisdiction of the imperial court in late Byzantium was determined by the emperor's will and 
not by the status of the defendents. Perhaps this element of arbitrariness in the supreme court 
fueled the demand for judicial reform at the highest level and for the creation of a court of 
fixed membership deliberating independently from the emperor. That such a demand existed 


is demonstrated by the promises of Michael Palaiologos in 1258, the reform of Andronikos 


209[bid.II, 110:"oi edpedévreg évraðða rç ovykXáTov"; 116, 1.125 

210Andronikos Palaiologos, cousin of the emperor; George Choumnos, sympentheros of the emperor and epi 
tes trapezes; Demetrios Tornikes, uncle of the emperor and grand drongarios; an oikeios and protallagator 
(Manuel Senachereim? certainly not Michael Senachereim Monomachos, as in note 58 of page 110) 

21lE 9. Esphig.27, 162; Iviron IV, 158, Such references contributed to foster the belief in the existence of 
local "senates" in the provincial cities, in this case Serrai and Thessalonica respectively. 
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II described by Pachymeres?!? and finally by the reform of Andronikos III which was the 
only one to have a lasting effect2!5. The "senatorial lords" are essentially those aristocrats and 
officials whose position in the court hierarchy and proximity to the emperor gave them the 
right to be judges. This right extended beyond the imperial court of justice, beyond the capital 
itself, and allowed for their participation in other courts, like the ecclesiastical ones. The later 
documents indicate that this practice became common with time, perhaps following the 


extension of the jurisdiction of synodal courts in that era. 


The survey undertaken in this chapter has attempted to trace the contents and limits of 
the aristocracy based on the distinctions made by the Byzantine institutional vocabulary. We 
see that the sources allow us to distinguish one large group within late Byzantine society, a 
group whose members are the holders of office, the bearers of titles, the blood-relatives of the 
emperor and those who have an institutionalized personal relationship to him, titular relatives 
or oikeioi. This group determines and to a large extent defines the aristocracy, but should not 
be considered identical to a social class. First of all, that would exclude even the immediate 
family of the group's members, if they did not fall into one of the above categories, although 
they would certainly belong, socially, to the same class. Second, differences in social status, 
prestige, wealth and mentality divide this large group into several subgroups. The gap 
between individual members can be enormous in social terms. The important thing, however, 
is that none of these subgroups evolved into a closed caste, an officially recognized and 
institutionally demarkated nobility. On the contrary, one observes a lot of internal mobility, 
that was aided by historical circumstances. It appears as well that, working against this 
mobility, there was only a sense of family tradition at the most immediate level, father to son 


or brother to brother, but no sense of class solidarity, no barricading of the higher aristocratic 


212See above, p.57 

2130n the reform of the Judges General see Lemerle, "Le juge général des Grecs et la réforme judiciaire 
d'Andronic III", Mémorial Louis Pétit, Paris 1948, 292 and Sevtenko, "Léon Bardalés et les juges généraux", 
Byzantion 19(1949), 247-259. On the later development of the institution, G.Ostrogorsky, "Les juges 
généraux de Serres", Mélanges offerts à René Crozet II, Poitiers 1966, 1317-1325 
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strata against intrusion by those below. This study will use "aristocracy" to refer to that group 
as a whole and the various discussions that will follow will be using the whole of it as a basis 
for collecting information. In all cases, however, distinction should be made between the 
various subgroups and their differences. For the sake of clarity, it may be useful to give here 
a schematic presentation of these subgroups, as they have emerged from the preceding 
discussion. 

First, there is the aristocracy of high birth which forms in a way the extended family 
of the emperor, since most of its members could claim some degree of kinship with the 
emperor or his predecessors, even when they are not officially "relatives". Many can claim 
imperial blood, since their ancestors were products of marriages between members of an 
emperor's immediate family and members of the allied aristocratic families. Not surprisingly, 
the last names dominant in this group are those of a few well known illustrious families?!4, 
most of whom can be traced back to the eleventh century. It should be made clear that we are 
talking of family names and not families since, as will be discussed elsewhere, the survival of 
the notion of family continuity in our period is problematic. Most members of this group 
show disdain for the degraded titles that survive in this period, such as sebastos. The closest 
blood relatives of the reigning emperor are guaranteed a high status independently of whether 
they hold an office or not; for the rest, court offices are quite important. They seek and 
occupy almost exclusively offices that entail military command. It is very possible that this 
high aristocracy was of a predominantly military character and that its members received 
military training and took part in soldierly activities even before acquiring an office. Another 
important function of the aristocrats of high birth was as provincial administrators, especially 
kephalai of cities or areas. 

The second important subgroup consists of people who originated outside the broad 
circle described above and made their way up through a successful career in public service. 


We should rather be talking of "subgroups", since their origins and occupations varied, but 


214See above, note 108 
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there was no clear-cut separating line. Few among them were really rootless. Some, like the 
Choumnoi or the Alyatai, had ancestors who had been serving the imperial administration 
since the twelfth century. Others, like the Gabalades or the Gabrades probably had their roots 
in the powerful locally rooted aristocracy of the provinces, a group of families that gained 
prominence during the period of desintegration before and after the fourth crusade, but lost it 
after the reimposition of strong centralized rule by the Nicene emperors. The family 
background of others lay in the "urban patriciate" of large provincial cities, a class whose 
occupations included, among others, trade and monetary activities, although little can be said 
with certitude about it, given the scarcity of our information, and the still early stage of 
historical research on that topic. Apart from varying origins, this category of aristocrats is 
also characterized by different activities and vocations, but without any apparent 
corresponding between backgrounds and fields of activity. Some are intellectuals who made 
their way into the court thanks to their skills. Others prefer economic activities, which they 
combine with a career in the fiscal administration. For many, the claim to belong to the 
aristocracy consists in the acquisition of a title, especially that of sebastos. Some also reach 
the lower-ranking offices of the court. A few particularly successful individuals rise to the 
highest offices, becoming the emperor's close collaborators, those who essentially run the 
empire. To crown their success, there is the possibility of kinship with the emperor through 
marriage. 

Finally, there are those who rose into the aristocracy through the army. Their family 
names may be significant or completely obscure. So are the first steps of their careers: very 
probably they were originally stratiotai, the Byzantine parallel to the knights. The formal 
status of the stratiotai themselves could vary, some of them bearing titles, like 


megalodoxotatos or sebastos, while others were rather insignificant?!*. Once they succed in 


215More generally on this topic, see M.Bartusis, "On the Status of Stratiotai during the Late Byzantine 
Period", ZRVI 21(1982) 53-59; B.Ferjantic, "Quelques significations du mot stratiote dans les chartes de 
basse Byzance", ZRVI 21(1982) 95-102 
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establishing themselves socially they are encountered in offices of a military character, or 
positions in the provincial administration. 

It should be repeated that the above distinction is schematic and simplifying, since 
several individual cases transcended these categories. It is necessary, however, in order to 
give some clarity to terms like "high-", "middle-" or "low aristocracy", "aristocracy of 
military commands" or "bureaucratic aristocracy" and so on, that are being used in this 
discussion. For the examination that will follow, I will rely on a prosopographically arranged 
pool of information, consisting essentially of the following categories of individuals: a) 
oikeioi of the emperor, b) relatives of the emperor, either those who officially bear that 
appelation or those who are known to have had such a relationship, c) holders of court 
offices and d) title-bearers, especially sebastoi. Occasionally the examination will extend to 
individuals occupying positions in the provincial and fiscal administration, as well as close 
relatives (parents, brothers, sons) of the individuals belonging to the above categories. Since 
only the second category allows for the representation of aristocratic women in their own 
right, I am including in the aristocracy the wives, sisters or daughters of male aristocrats, be it 
at the danger of overextending the definition of the group. It is clear that the "aristocracy" that 
I will be examining transcends the boundaries of a social class; it is expected, however, that 
the social realities behind the institutional divisions, as well as the different social status, 
economic role, aspirations and behavior of the individuals forming this group will become 


apparent in the process. 
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II. THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF THE ARISTOCRACY 


The Byzantine aristocracy did not ever become associated with territorial lordships 
formed around a firm geographical center of power. In this, it is quite dissimilar from the 
aristocracies in most Western lands, where the territorial basis of aristocratic dynasties 
formed, after the ninth century and for most cases, a defining factor in their very self 
identification. Thus, in Western Europe identifying names initially based on kinship and 
family descendence were gradually replaced by names of the geographical territory controlled 
by an aristocratic family or of the strongholds, castles or towns that formed the center of a 
family's power. On the contrary, in Byzantium, the names by which aristocratic families 
defined themselves did not denote any particular geographical connection, not even those few 
aristocratic names whose origins were toponymic (like Komnenos, Synadenos, Kastamonites 
et c.)!. 

The families that carried those names had long lost any significant connection with 
their original provenance by the time they rose to prominence. On the other hand, it cannot be 
denied that at times the connections of the aristocratic families with particular geographical 
areas could be of paramount importance. The great families of dynatoi that figured so 
prominently in the political and military history of the empire around the tenth century 
(Phokades, Skleroi, Maleinoi et c.) operated from a firm geographical base in the Anatolian 
provinces where they had both extensive properties and political power through the posts of 
strategoi of these themes and other high administrative positions which the members of these 


families occupied almost exclusively in their particular areas of control. It is noticeable, 


l Such names, on the other hand, may provide interesting information about the kind of geographic 
environment in which such families were formed. A.P.Kazhdan, Social'nyj Sostav, 185-196 observed that 
"toponymic" names among the military families of the 11th-12th C. were mostly connected with small 
places in Asia Minor, cities or castles, whereas among the families of the civilian-administrative aristocracy 
such names mostly came from larger areas, from parts of Constantinople, or from major monasteries in the 
area of the capital. This, combined with information from other types of names, was interpreted as an 
indication of the origins of each group, rural and urban respectively. On the other hand, these names can 
rarely give more precise information about the specific geographic connections of a family: see the 
observations of J.C.Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations, 209-210 
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however, that in spite of this geographical connection, the aspirations of the provincial 
military aristocracy until the eleventh century were not oriented towards independence and the 
creation of territorial principalities -and the firm policy of the emperors significantly reduced 
the potential appeal of such projects- but towards establishing a foothold and gaining control 
at the very center, Constantinople and the imperial environs; ultimately, many of them made 
the ultimate bid and claimed the purple. 

Finally, the alliance of two aristocratic families, the Komnenoi and the Doukai, 
managed to gain firm control of the empire. Its policy of entrusting major positions in the 
provincial administration to members of the ruling "clan", as well as the grants of state 
resources in various areas, significantly changed the nature of the relationship between the 
aristocrats and the various territories of the empire. The image of the Comnenian aristocracy 
was similar to that of a super-family, centered in Constantinople, with its numerous branches 
covering the provinces. Parallel to that, however, there must have been another, almost 
invisible reality, as was revealed by what followed the collapse of the Komnenoi. At the 
limits of the ruling élite, local aristocracies developed in relative obscurity; so long as the 
system was in place, these probably worked within it and for it. But once the system was 
dislocated by the disastrous reign of Andronikos I and its aftermath, the local aristocracies 
sprang up with astonishing rapidity to occupy the vacuum of power. This time, however, the 
aim of the locally powerful aristocrats was not the imperial center. Around the time of the 
fourth crusade, the empire had broken down into a number of virtually independent 
lordships, centered around fortified cities and attempting to extend their control as far as their 
powers in relation to those of the neighbouring lords and foreign powers would allow them 
to2. Naturally, the confusion created by the fourth crusade facilitated these separatist 


tendancies, but only temporarily. In the long term, the rise of new, strong political centers, 


2See N.Oikonomidés, "La décomposition de l' empire byzantin à la veille de 1204 et les origines de l' empire 
de Nicée: à propos de la "Partitio Romaniae"", XVe congrès international d'études byzantines; rapports et 
co-rapports, Athens 1976, 3-28. The author demonstrates that territories not included in the partitio were no 
longer under the control of the Byzantine government on the eve of the fall of Constantinople. If we except 
Eastern Macedonia and Bithynia, apparently controlled by the deposed Alexios III and his son-in-law, 
Theodore Laskaris, the other missing areas had become autonomous lordships. 
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both Byzantine and "Frankish", marked the end of the independentist aspiration of the 
aristocrats. They were crushed by the new powers or had to come to terms with them, 
maintaining, in part at least, their properties, but losing all political autonomy. Thus, in Asia 
Minor Theodore Laskaris, representing imperial legitimacy, forcefully annihilated the 
independent enclaves of Theodore Mankaphas in Philadelpheia, Basil Chotzas in Bithynia 
and Manuel Mavrozomes in Phrygia and peacefully incorporated that of Sabbas Asidenos in 
Sampson? while his successor, John III, reached an uneasy -but ultimately succesful for the 
empire- compromise with the Gabalades, lords of Rhodes*. Only the empire of Trebizond, 
independent already before 1204, managed to survive, but the success of the Lascarids denied 
it any prospect of expanding towards other former Byzantine provinces?. In the West, the 
Angeloi Doukai Komnenoi of Epeiros peacefully incorporated the areas controlled by John 
Petraliphas and his family in Thessaly and Macedonia®, while the latter became prominent 
magnates in the new state. In the Morea, powerful lords like Leo Sgouros or John 
Chamaretos were crushed by the Latin knights, while others, like George Daimonoioannes, 
cooperated with the new lords and accepted a state of feudal subjection to them". 

The following survey of the geographical patterns connected with the late Byzantine 
aristocracy begins at a time when these independentist tendencies have been overcome. For 
the period after the 1240s lordship, that is, autonomous administrative/political power, is only 
3Nik. Choniates (ed. van Dieten, CFHB), pp.399-401, 603-604 (Mankaphas), 423 (Chotzas), 626 
(Mavrozomes); Akropolites, 12 (Mankaphas, Asidenos); the political details of all these movements are 
treated by "A Zapfíónc, ButavrwG. oramaorudt koi wrove i KWipare ord Kui 
Mupa Aca 1189—c.1240 uX., Athens, 1987, pp. 171ff; also see M. Angold, A Byzantine Government in 
Exile. Government and Society Under the Lascarids of Nicaea (1204-1261), Oxford 1975 (hereafter Angold, 
Nicaea), 60-63 
4On the definitive reconquest of Rhodes, Akrop.I, 86-88 
5On the empire of Trebizond, in general, see A.Bryer, The Empire of Trebizond and the Pontos, London 
1980 and S.P.Karpov, Trapezundskaja imperija i zapadnoevropejskie gosudarstva v XIII-XV vv., Moscow 
1981 
ÓThe information, uncertain and very confused, comes mostly from Job, Life of Theodora, 904. However, 
documents confirm the important presence of the Petraliphai in early 13th c. Macedonia: Xéropot.8, 69-70, 
Zogr VI, 17-18 
7On Chamaretos and Daimonoioannes, see Chom., 87ff. and P.Magdalino, "A Neglected Authority for the 
History of the Peloponnese in the Early Thirteenth Century: Demetrios Chomatianos, Archbishop of 
Bulgaria", BZ 70(1977), 316-323. On the Greek aristocrats under Latin rule see DJakoby, "Les archontes 


grecs et la féodalité en Morée franque”, TM 2 (1967) 421-481 (republished in Societé et démographie à 
Byzance et en Romanie latine, Variorum, London 1975) 
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rarely one of the factors that connect the aristocrats to a particular area. Instead, I am looking 
at patterns such as origin, attested physical presence, residence and above all ownership of 
property in order to establish the imaginary map of the geographical distribution of the 
aristocracy. The holding of a post in the provincial administration in an area is also important 
since, besides implying a prolonged residence in that area, it may often serve as a means for 
establishing a more permanent presence there, mainly through the formation of personal 
connections and acquisition of property. When examining property patterns, it is important to 
identify -where the sources allow us to- the origin of particular holdings. If they are inherited, 
this would naturally imply that the owner's family had a longer presence and potentially 
deeper roots in the area than if the properties come from dowry, purchase or imperial grants. 
In the latter case, however, one should be careful to remember that certain imperial acts may 
be hiding a re-granting or confirmation of tenure of a property that might have been in the 
beneficiary's family already. 

Establishing the map of the aristocrats’ geographical distribution along lines of time 
and space is a rather straightforward task. Things become more complicated once we proceed 
and attempt to trace patterns of movement and translocation. The main difficulty lies in the 
very untrustworthy evidence of family names. One should refrain from presuming that the 
presence of individuals bearing a certain family name in an area demonstrates a movement 
there from another area, where the same family name had been previously attested, or that the 
simultaneous presence of a family name in many areas denotes the spread of one single 
family's sphere of influence or property. The simple reason is that most aristocratic family 
names are, by the middle of the thirteenth century, more than one, or even two or more 
centuries old. In many cases, several branches of a family exist in various places; one should 
be rather talking of several families, since, as far as we can tell, these branches did not have 
any connections among them®. A second semantic shift occurs within the Palaiologan period, 


when the notion of the extended family itself becomes obsolete and the intense mixing of 


8See for example references to Pakourianos and Palaiologos in p.92 and to Synadenos in p.93 
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family names in ever changing combinations renders futile most attempts to trace relations 
based on those names?. Of course, this call for caution does not imply that information 
should not be exploited for what it is worth. After all, some family names occur less 
frequently and are less widely spread than others. Outward circumstances can also be 
brought into play: if, for example, a family name known from Asia Minor begins appearing, 
after the Turkish conquests, in European cities where it was not attested before, then we can 
make a strong point for a pattem of movement. Thankfully, in many cases our information is 
not restricted to family names but includes precious details about individuals, allowing us to 


distinguish some main patterns. 


A.Asia Minor from 1204 until the Turkish conquest 

The anthropogeography of Asia Minor, or at least of its best documented part, the 
area around Smyrna, in this period has already formed the subject of detailed studies! . 
Based on the evidence from the chartulary of the Lembos monastery, complemented in part 
by that of Latros and by the documents from the archives of Patmos, these studies have 
demonstrated the existence, in Asia Minor, of a rather prosperous class of petty aristocrats, 
that is, people who bear titles like sebastos or megalodoxotatos, are sometimes oikeioi of the 
emperor and have fortunes consisting both in direct ownership of urban and rural properties 
and in pronoiai. The lower officials of the provincial administration, like the prokathemenoi 
of the cities, are recruited mostly from the ranks of this class, which also includes numerous 
stratiotai. Characteristic family names from the area of Smyrna are those of Kaloeidas, 
Alopos, Malakes, Blateros, Thrakeses, Alethenos, Zagarommates, Kadianos, Atouemes, 


Melissenos, Monomachos, et c.! 1. As the last two names hint, some of these families may 


9On the Palaiologan system of names see below, Ch. IV, p.228 f. 

10See Ahrweiler, "L'histoire et la géographie de la région de Smyrne entre les deux occupations Turques 
(1081-1317), particulièrement au XIIIe siecle", TM 1(1965) (hereafter Ahrweiler, "Smyrne"), Appendix, 167- 
178; also Angold, Nicaea, 121-143 

! 1 Ahrweiler, "Smyrne", 156-158 (Kaloeidas, Alopos, Monomachos), 151 (Malakes), 111 (Alethinos), 139- 
140 (Kadianos), 167-178 (for the other prominent names). For Atouemes, see MM VI, 175 
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have been offshoots from aristocratic families of the previous centuries: our evidence, 
however, does not allow us to distinguish between those who had local roots and those who 
arrived in the area after 1204. Because of the nature of the evidence we encounter most of 
these individuals in a rural context, mainly as landowners, but at least some of them are city 
dwellers and rural landowners at the same time!2. Possibly it is this group that forms the 
"archons" of the cities, this class of distinguished citizens, such as we encounter in 

Smyrna! 3, 

Alongside this group, we find the presence of the great aristocrats, members of 
families related to the Komnenoi and the Angeloi, who held prominence in the pre-1204 
regime and after the fall of Constantinople re-grouped around the Lascarids. Among the 
owners of large landed properties and oikonomiai, we encounter the names of Nestongos, 
Philes, Branas, Tarchaneiotes, Aprenos, Synadenos, often combined with the imperial family 
names of Angelos, Doukas and Komnenos!^. To those whom we encounter in the sources as 
landowners we should add some important office holders and occupants of high posts in the 
provincial administration (such as doux of the theme of Thrakesion), bearers of illustrious 
names, like Laskaris, Kantakouzenos, Libadarios, Makrenos, Rhaoul, Strategopoulos, 
Tornikes and, of course, Palaiologos!5. Almost all of these families maintained their 
prominence and their descendents formed the high aristocracy under the next dynasty. It is 
interesting, however, that among the major officials of the Laskarid court and provincial 
administration we encounter names that either disappear or lose their prominence later. Thus 


the families, or at least the names, of Krateros, Kourtikes, Ikanatos, Kammytzes- 


12For example, George Kaloeidas from Smyrna, who owned through dowry a proasteion (MM IV, 7, 34), or 
Const. Phagomodes, archon of Smyrna who owns a field (MM IV 10, 190 ; maybe the two persons by the 
name of Phagomodes are not identical, but they must be relatives, since they bear the same family name at 
the same period and in the same locality). Other landowners reside in villages, like the charistikarios Const. 
Monomachos, resident of Genikon (ibid. 262-263) 

13 Apart from Phagomodes, this appelation is given to Theophylaktos Brachionites and Isaac Lebounes in 
1232 (MM IV, 190); all three are sebastoi and oikeiotatoi of the emperor. They must certainly be 
distinguished from the archons of the Church of Smyrna, such as we encounter in MM IV, 282. 

14 Ahrweiler, "Smyrne", 167-178 

I The reader is referred to the list of officials in table I and the list of aristocratic landowners in table IIIb. 
See also Angold, Nicaea, 69ff. 
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Kammytzoboukes, all of whom had given dukes of the Thrakesion theme in the 13th c.16, 
disappear from the history of the Byzantine aristocracy - some of them disappear from 
Byzantine history altogether. The powerful independent lords who were forced to come to 
terms with the Laskarids, Sabbas Asidenos of Sampson (ancient Priene) and probably the 
Gabalades of Rhodes, assured a place of aristocratic prominence for themselves!?, but not for 
their progeny, since their names disappear from the foreground. Perhaps the latter family had 
some connection with John Gabalas, a prominent aristocrat of the 1340's with uncertain 
family and geographic origins! 8 or with the Philadelpheian scholar and bishop of Ephesos 
Manuel-Mathew Gabalas, in the first half of the fourteenth century, or with both. It is 
noticeable that the interests of the great aristocratic families shift away from Asia Minor as 
the reconquest of the West proceeds: after the 1250s, the dukes of the Eastern themes and the 
governors of Asiatic cities come less and less from their ranks; their names are now the likes 
of Kalothetos, Krybitziotes, Syropoulos, Autoreianos, Broullas, Kalampakes, Selagites!?. 
There are some famous exceptions, like Alexios Philanthropenos Tarchaneiotes and his 
nemesis, Libadarios, in 1293-95, but these concern perhaps extraordinary military commands 
in the face of pressing Turkish danger and not the traditional office of doux?°. In general, the 
high aristocrats seem to have preferred administrative posts in the European cities of the 
empire, where their prospects of enlarging their wealth amd power, were expanding, rather 
than contracting, as was the case in Asia Minor. Some less prominent aristocratic families, 


however, seem to have remained in the area. In 1329 the governor of Mesothinia was the 


16 Ahrweiler," Smyrne", 140-144 

17 Asidenos remained all powerful in the city of Sampson as late as 1214: in MM V, 257 the Sampsenoi are 
called his paroikoi. The Megas Drongarios Gabalas, who owned fields and exercised arbitrary power locally 
soon after the middle of the 13th c., could well be the former lord of Rhodes, John Gabalas, or a very close 
relative (MM IV, 165ff, 254). 

18pr P 24126, which excludes references to the same person under the name John Rhaoul. As I have argued 
in the first chapter, the identity is almost certain. See also Fassoulakis, The Byzantine Family of Raoul- 
Ral(l)es, Athens 1973, 46ff. 

19 Ahrweiler, op.cit., 146ff, 165; for Selagites, see Patmos I , 259, II, 177. 

20Neither Philanthropenos nor Libadarios are referred to in the sources as dukes. Ahrweiler, "Smyrne", 151, 
165 attributes to them this capacity, since their areas of command correspond with the themes of Thrakesion 
and Neokastra respectively, but admits in the case of Philanthropenos that his extraordinary powers surpassed 
by far those of a usual duke 
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protokynegos Kontophre, whose family name had known some distinction during the Nicene 
period?!. Alongside with pursuing a court career, he maintained connections in the few cities 
that still resisted the Turkish onslaught, like Herakleia and Amastris, as late as 134622. 

There are two major problems arising from the limitations of the main sources. The 
first is that for the rest of Asia Minor, paticularly the very important areas to the South of the 
Propontis (which remained under Byzantine control for considerably longer time), we do not 
know nearly as much as we do for the area of Smyrna. We know that important personalities 
in the fields of letters and politics originated in Bithynia (such as Alexios Apokaukos?2) or 
Paphlagonia (such as Nikephoros Gregoras, native of Herakleia?4), but almost nothing about 
eventual connections they may have kept there. Herakleia may also have had some particular 
relationship with Nikephoros Choumnos (who had agents there*>). Then we know the names 
of some officials active locally, like Nicholas Manouelites, Leo Mouzalon, Leo Bardales or 
Constantine Cheilas?6. Only in the last case do we discern some more permanent connection 
with the area (he used his authority as apographeus to forcibly extend the lands he owned in 
the area of Nicomedea. His brother, John, was the abbot of the local monastery of 
Mesampela and later rose to become metropolitan of Ephesos2’). It is also by exception that 
we know about the two brothers Fordenoi, who jointly owned land and arbitrarily imposed 
their dominance on the peasants around the castle of Peladarion, in Bithynia (probably 
exploiting the anomalous situation reigning in the area around 1315)28, or about the villages 
in Paphlagonia and the theme of Optimaton that were part of the pronoia of the kaballarios 


Demetrios Syr Mourinos. The latter resided in Europe, though, where the remaining parts of 


2 lThe sebastos Manuel Kontophre had been duke of Thrakesion in 1240 and commander of the imperial 
navy in 1241-42. See Ahrweiler, "Smyrne", 143-144 

22Kantak.I, 241, 11,589 

23Kantak II, 89 

24} L.Van Dieten, Nikephoros Gregoras:Rhomdische Geschichte 1, Stuttgart 1979, 2 

25This is my interpretation of the affair in Patr.Reg.I, 588: a resident of Herakleia produced a falsified 
testament in favor of Choumnos. 

26Pach.I ii, 321 (Manouelites); Pach.II, 308,327 ff (Mouzalon); for Bardales see the combined references of 
PLP2179 and 2183; for Cheilas see PLP 30766 

27Greg.Cyp.Ep., Nos 102 and 105 

28patr Reg.I 31, 260-2 
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his pronoia were situated29. There is a cursory reference to the dynatoi of the city of Proussa 
in a letter of Gregory of Cyprus that implies a clear distinction from the rest of the citizens but 
it is not clear how this distinction was applied?0. 

John Batatzes, an official and powerful lord in Thrace during the second civil war, 
was probably from Northwestern Asia Minor?!. His case shows that the transition from Asia 
to Europe did not signify the total abandoning of social and political connections in Asia: 
Batatzes had contacts with the emir of Karasi, with whom he later concluded an ill-fated 
matrimonial alliance. The fact that he was leading a body of soldiers called Achyraitai 
(Achyraous was located in the area conquered by Karasi) makes it likely that both Batatzes 
and his soldiers were refugees. Their area of origin, however, must have been conquered 
more than three decades before Batatzes' appearance in 1341. Perhaps there were exceptions 
to the broad picture of the massive departure of the locals, particularly the more wealthy ones, 
before or at the moment of Turkish conquest. Later Turkish legends preserved the tradition of 
Byzantine aristocrats from Asia Minor who apostasized, joined the Turks and started Turkish 
aristocratic lines??, Byzantine sources, however, are completely silent and it is probable that 
later Turkish aristocrats exaggerated the social status of their Byzantine ancestors. 

Our information is also scarce about the city of Philadepheia, the last part of Asia 
Minor to submit to the Turks. Prosopographical research has thrown some light on the 
Tagaris family, the only one to reach real prominence under the Palaiologoi, as well as on 
more obscure cases, hardly aristocrats themselves but perhaps aristocratic descendents, like 
the soldier John Monomachos or the ecclesiastic Manuel Gabalas, to whom can be added his 


friend Kallierges??. The only common trait they have is that, with the exception of Manuel 


29Doch. 9,107-108 

301 etter 120: The inhabitants of Proussa were charged with a fine of 600 (hyperpyra?) for some misdeed. The 
dynatoi were not guilty like the rest and did not have to pay. 

JlBatatzes is discussed, with references, in the chapter about Thrace below. 

32The best known example is Kóse-Mihal. See S.Vryonis jr., The Decline of Medieval Hellenism in Asia 
Minor and the Process of Islamization from the Eleventh through the Fifteenth Century, Berkeley 1971, 468 
33D. Nicol, "Philadelphia and the Tagaris Family", Neo-Hellenica I (1970), 9-17; H.Ahrweiler, "La région de 
Philadelphie au XIVe siécle (1290-1390), dernier bastion de l'Hellénisme en Asie Mineure", Académie des 
inscriptions et belles lettres, comptes rendus 1983, 175-197; H.Ahrweiler, "Philadélphie et Théssalonique au 
début du XIVe siècle: à propos de Jean Monomaque", Byzantina Sorbonensia 4 , 9-16; Z Koupovons, 
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Tagaris, governor of the city at various times, they are all living away from their endangered 
homeland. It is interesting to note that the names Monomachos and Gabalas are also 
encountered in the area of Smyrna. We may have multiple branches descended from one 
family or perhaps movement from areas conquered by the Turks to the only remaining 
Byzantine enclave after the beginning of the fourteenth century. 

A second handicap due to the sources, is that we cannot know more about the 
physical location of the high aristocracy in Asia Minor. Did they live close to their rural 
possessions or in the cities? Were they centered in one city or dispersed? Did they move their 
residence away from Asia Minor before the Turkish advance? The very few clues that we 
have do not allow us to answer those questions with certainty. It is possible that during the 
period of the Nicene exile many high aristocrats had at least an occasional residence close to 
the court, at Nymphaion. The house of one of them, John Doukas, hosted the Patriarchal 
Synod when it convened in that city in 125034 (the Synod's permanent see was in the oid 
capital, Nicaea). On the other hand, an important magnate, the protosebastos Manuel 
Laskaris, brother of Theodore I and gambros of Michael VIII, perhaps resided in Proussa, 
where he was placed under house arrest in 1259. Some of his landed properties lay at a 
considerable distance, in the area of Miletos?5. It should be kept in mind that from the mid- 
1240s until 1261 the emperors were almost constantly campaigning in Europe and, even 
when they returned to their capital, most of the important members of their court and other 
high aristocrats remained in the West, either as leaders of army bodies or as commanders of 
cities. It is not inconceivable, although the sources are completely silent about that, that some 
of them might have already begun to settle in the Western cities with their families. 

In any case, the reconquest of Constantinople in 1261 signaled a new phase, marked 
by the transplantation of the high aristocracy from Asia Minor to the new capital, but there is 





Baran Puafaléy, cira Marbaios unroouonirne Eginon: (LIASO. 7.4 7 Te fioypadud. 
Athens 1972; for Kallierges see Gabalas' monody edited by L.Previale, "Due monodie inedite di Matteo di 
Efeso", BZ 41 (1941), 21-27. 

34iviron III 57, 85 

35Pach.I.i, 113; Patmos I 14, 129; 27, 248 
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no reason to believe that this movement took place overnight. Pachymeres informs us that in 
1261, on the orders of Michael VIII, all the great magnates sent their people to the newly 
conquered city in order to claim their family palaces and other landed property that belonged 
to their ancestors before 1204, while the Caesar Alexios Strategopoulos was responsible for 
alloting to the grandees unclaimed properties?9. One can easily imagine that this issue could 
not have been settled as easily as that and, in any case, it must have concerned only some of 
the great aristocrats. Whatever really happenned in 1261, in the following decades the high 
aristocracy is well settled in Constantinople, where they have their own palaces, shrines and 
urban properties, although the issue of their permanent residence remains somewhat obscure. 
However, during the rest of the century important members of the imperial family 
campaigned against the Turks in Asia Minor and often resided there for long periods of time, 
for example the Despot John around 1263 and Andronikos II in 1280. Between 1290 and 
1293, and perhaps even before that, the emperor Andronikos II had moved back to the old 
capital of Nymphaion and court life had moved there with him: we see that in the feast of the 
Holy Apostles in 1292 many aristocratic ladies visited the empress in Nymphaion to pay their 
respects according to the protocol?7. His brother, the porphyrogennetos Constantine, had 
apparently resided in Nympahion even before his brother's arrival and even built a fortress?8. 
The emperor's other brother, Theodore, still resided in the area in 1295, when he was 
captured by Alexios Philanthropenos??. Some aristocrats maintained at least a symbolic 
attachment to Asia Minor: The prorovestiarios and Grand Logothete Theodore Mouzalon 
was transported to Nicaea when he died and was interred in the monastery founded there by 
Demetrios Tornikes40. His successor as Mesazon, Constantine Akropolites, who resided in 


the capital, manifests in his letters a strong attachment to Asia Minor, where perhaps part of 


3©Pach.1.i, 213-215 

37Pach.II, 154-155. Andronikos II's residence in Asia Minor is discussed with more detail in the last chapter, 
p.312f. 

JBPach.II, 226 

39Pach.II, 220 

40Pach.II, 193. The author states that Mouzalon had "some sort of founder's right (kretorikon dikaion) 
through his wife". However, she did not, as far as we know, bear the epithet Tornikes or have any explicit 
connection with the family of Demetrios Tornikes. 
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his family still resided^!. Having fallen in temporary disgrace after the revolt of his son-in- 
law, Alexios Philanthropenos, Akropolites was not allowed to cross to the East, although he 
longed to*2. In another letter, Akropolites mentions a monastery where he and his wife intend 
to be interred and where he hopes that he wiil be able to transport his dead daughter. This 
place is obviously not in Constantinople and therefore cannot be Akropolites’ own (later?) 
foundation of the Ressurection; since his wife was a Tornikina, it is possible that he is 
referring to the same Nicene monastery*>. Before examining the situation in Constantinople 
in more detail, though, it would be better to turn to the traits marking the geographical 
distribution of the aristocracy in the other half of the "beheaded" Byzantine world, the 
Western Greek state and the European provinces over which it competed with the empire of 


Nicaea. 


B. The Despotate of Epiros until the death of Michael II** 

Although the archbishop of Bulgaria, Demetrios Chomatianos, claimed in a letter to 
the exiled patriarch of Constantinople that a considerable part of the court aristocracy of the 
Angelian regime had fled to the West after 120445, the existing sources do not allow us to 
discern a particularly strong presence of the old great aristocratic families in the state founded 
by Michael Angelos Doukas Komnenos in Epiros. With the exception of the Despots' own 


family, the only other family of great aristocrats who had been part of the Komnenian 


4lAt least his sick son was in the area of Nicaea around 1296: Akrop.Ep., 160 

4?Tbid.161-162 

43Tbid. 174-175. For the monastery of the ressurection, see Patr.Reg.I 73, 432. The name of his wife is 
known from the inscription on an icon dedicated by her and her husband: see PLP 29140 

4^The standard bibliographic reference for that state is D.Nicol, The Despotate of Epiros, Oxford 1957 
(hereafter Nicol, Epiros), and 7he Despotate of Epiros II, 1267-1479: a Contribution to the History of 
Greece in the Middle Ages, Cambridge 1984. For the geography of the area of Epiros see P.Soustal, 

Nikopolis und Kephallenia, Vienna, 1981 (=Tabula Imperii Byzantini 3). For the internal organization and 

administration of the Despotate in the thirteenth century, see G.Prinzing, "Studien zur Provinz- und 
Zentralverwaltung im Machtbereich der Epirotischen Herrschher Michael I. und Theodoros Dukas” Teil I-II, 
Zmeweurwa Xpovu 24-25(1982) 

45Chom. 490 
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aristocratic system and had remained prominent under the Angeloi is that of Petraliphas*®. In 
the beginning of the thirteenth century two Petraliphai, John and Nikephoros, are prominent 
in Macedonia and Thessaly, both with the exalted rank of sebastocrator^?. Perhaps John 
inherited the rank and lands of Nikephoros, since much later (1262) we find out that part of 
the vast properties that Nikephoros possessed from his grandmother, Maria Komnene, 
daughter of John II, had passed to the son of John Petraliphas, Theodore*®. In any case, 
according to our unsatisfactory information John continued to control "Macedonia and 
Thessaly" as sebastocrator under the suzerainty of the Angeloi-Doukai and when he died 
the "emperor" Theodore Angelos Doukas confirmed his two sons, one of whom was called 
Theodore, to his "Gpyii". Whatever the exact truth behind this story, it is certain that the 
Petraliphai were prominent under the despotate and the short-lived empire of Thessalonica. In 
1227, an Andronikos Petraliphas owned large properties in the area of Strymon*?. The 
Despot Michael II, soon after his accession (ca. 1230) took as his wife Theodore's sister, 
Theodora, whose conduct as basilissa>°won her the admiration of hagiographer and historian 
alike. On the other hand, the family maintained strong contacts with the rival court at Nicaea: 
in 1241 and 1242 the Grand Chartulary John Petraliphas distinguished himself in John III's 
army, fighting both against the Franks of Constantinople and against the Angeloi of 
Thessalonica>!, Theodore Petraliphas himself married the daughter of the emperor's closest 


46Nicol, Epiros, app.I, 215-6 

47For Nikephoros see Xéropot.8, 69-70; Zogr.VI, 17ff. For John see Job, Life of Theodora, 904 

48The properties were situated in Hierissos. But whereas Hierissos was part of Nikephoros' domain (see 

previous note), Theodore possessed only part of it : Iviron III 58, 92; 59, 99; 62, 115; 72, 185. 

49The relevant document survives only in Slavic translation, published by A. Solovjev, "Un inventaire de 

documents byzantins de Chilandar", Annales de l' institut Kondakov (Seminarium Kondakovianum) X 

(1938), 46-47 

5% is well known that in late Byzantium this title denoted the wife of a Despot, while the wife of a basileus 

was called despoina or basilis (see for example Verpeaux, Ps.Kodinos, 257). No source, as far as I know, 
ives the reason for this strange practice. 

l Akrop.I, 58, 66 (According to Scutariotes, 283 he was Grand Hetaireiarch). Nicol, loc.cit., identifies him 
with his Western namesake, but that is to be excluded: even if his son's prominence in the West could be 
explained, there is no explanation for the sudden demotion of a sebastocrator to a much lower rank, 
especially since the former title was not conferred by the Western Despots or emperors but by the pre-1204 
regime, therefore the Nicene court would have no grounds for not recognizing it. On the other hand, it is 
possible that the hagiographer Job mistakenly attributes to the Western John Petraliphas that lofty title, 
especially if John was in reality Nikephoros Petraliphas' son. 
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collaborator, Demetrios Tornikes. The decisive step was his defection to the imperial side in 
1252, perhaps motivated by the hope of preserving part of his ancestral estates in Macedonia, 
by then firmly under the control of the Nicene empire. This defection had a resounding effect 
in his brother-in-law's camp, as Theodore's example was immediately followed by important 
Cities and allies, a point that illustrates the importance of the Petraliphai. It seems, however, 
that once the despot Michael II had managed to form a mighty alliance against the empire, 
Theodore reverted to his cause: he was killed fleeing the advancing imperial armies in 1259 
and his family disappeared from the foreground??. Another family that may have been 
descended from the imperial aristocracy of the twelfth century is represented by two bearers 
of the name Komnenos??. Admittedly, that imperial family name could have spread to lower 
social strata and is an uncertain indication on its own, but both the individuals in question 
were characterized by the sources as "most noble ((rrav)eU*evéora TO)". The attribution of 
"nobility" is an unofficial but good sign that they belonged to the high aristocracy?4. One of 
them was governor of Skopje, sometime in the 1220's. 

Apart from the Petraliphai and Komnenoi there are some other, less illustrious 
aristocratic families that in the Western Greek states rise above the merely local level??. 
Following is a partial alphabetical survey of these families together with other families that 
are only known to have held prominence in a restricted geographical area. The period 
surveyed stops in the second half of the thirteenth century, but an attempt is made to trace, 
where possible, the subsequent fate of these families. The reason for this is that after the 
death of Michael II Epiros was gradually divided into parts controlled by the empire and parts 
controlled by the Westerners (first the Angevines, then the Orsini family); the dividing line 


52 Akrop.I, 90, 91, 166. Some of Theodore's properties in Hierissos reverted to the crown and were granted to 
the monastery of Iviron. 

53 Andronikos Komnenos (Chom. 123f) and George Komnenos (ibid. 543-544) 

54See the discussion of nobility in ch.IV, p.249f. 

55Two Sen(n)achereim appear to have held commands in 1204. One of them in Thrace (Cheynet, Pouvoir et 
contestations, 147, no.209) and the other in Epiros, where he was doux of the theme of Nikopolis but was 
murdered soon after 1204 (Nicol, Epíros, 11-13). We do not know if the family retained its prominence in 
the West. The Palaiologan Senachereim are probably descended from the Nicene bureaucrat and official 
Michael Senachereim. 
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was not stable and for practical purposes I will be examining the aristocracy in the parts 
controlled by the empire together with the rest of the European provinces under the 
Palaiologoi. Another important factor is that the descendents of many families of the early 
Despotate after the middle of the century spread geographically in other parts of the restored 


empire. 


A(n)drianos. Soon after the conquest of Thessalonica by Theodore Angelos in 1224, the 
"most noble” lady Eudokia Andriane, who originated in that city but resided in Berroia, 
wished to return to Thessalonica and claim the part of her first husband's property that 
belonged to her. In the next century the Adrianoi are well attested in Thessalonica. Two 
bearers of the name Doukas Adrianos are of aristocratic status?6. 

Euripiotes. The family is represented by five siblings, Artemios, Basil, George, Maria and 
Kale, residents of Berroia, in the 1220s. Basil was a megalodoxotatos archon and attacked in 
court the will of his brother, George, whose fortune included vineyards, urban properties in 
Berroia and the lordship (Gpxovtia) of a village, the latter from dowry. Among the later 
Euripiotai, there is a Thessalonian landowning family, including a stratiotes, attested for the 
period 1300-132157. 

Gabras. A family bearing this very common name is represented by the sebastos Stephen 





Gabras and the megalepiphanotatos Gregory Gabras, lord of the village Voda, near Prilep, 
around 1222. The name is too widespread, therefore no connection can be established with 
the numerous Gabrades of that and the next century??. 

Glabas. A Glabas, potentate in Kastoria, followed Theodore Petraliphas in his defection in 
1252. With him, the whole area passed under imperial control>?. This defection may lie at the 


origin of the fortune of several Glabades who own land in Macedonia around the end of the 


56Chom., 79. For the Adrianoi of Thessalonica, see PLP Nos 309, 310, 311, 313, 315, 91066, 91067 
57 Chom., 105; Chil.67, 153f. 

58Chom., 99, 539 

59 Akrop.I, 90 
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thirteenth and the beginning of the fourteenth century$0. The relationship of his family with 
Michael Glabas Tarchaneiotes, the famous army leader under the early reign of Andronikos 
IL, is unknown. 

Indanes. A lady Theodora "tou Indanou" had the lordship of Malaina in the early thirteenth 
century. The name of Indanes is represented by office-holders in Thessalonica and 
landowners in Eastern Macedonia in the next century®!. 

Kabasilas. The roots of the Kabasilai, so prominent in fourteenth-century Thessalonica, lie 
probably in the state of the Angeloi Doukai. Perhaps the vehicle for the family's rise®2 was 
the ecclesiastic career of Constantine Kabasilas, which began before 1235 at the episcopal 
sees of Strumitza and Dyrrachium and culminated with the archbishopric of Bulgaria. By 
1259 his two brothers had also risen to prominence: Theodore was a "npoýyaw "63, while 
John was an influential minister, perhaps mesazon of the despot Michael II. This connection 
turned against the archbishop, who was deposed by Theodore II, but was restored to his see 
when he assisted Michael VIII's army in capturing the city of Achris (Ohrid)84. In the 
subsequent decades most of the known Kabasilai are in Thessalonica, but some still have 
connections with Epiros. The epi tou stratou Kabasilas was given by imperial grant a village 
near Ioannina before 1321. Alexios Kabasilas was a notable with firmly rooted local power 
that enabled him to successfully revolt against the empire and capture the town of Rogo, 
forcing the emperor to a compromise and gaining the office of Grand Constable in 133965, 
Kamonas. The sebastos George Kamonas, local lord in the area of Croia between 1204- 


1217, was important enough to marry first the daughter of Ghin, the Albanian leader and then 


60On the other hand, the Glabades had been prominent for centuries and.we may have to do with various 
branches: see Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations, 232-33, 372 n. 64 

6lBees/Apokaukos, 80; see also PLP nos. 8208, 24878, 24908 

62 Again, I am speaking of the late Byzantine period. The Kabasilai had been of course a prominent family in 
the eleventh century (Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations, 217-8, 308-9) and the late Kabasilai are undoubtedly 
their biological descendents. See also A. Angelopoulos, "Td yeveaXoywóov 8évépov Tig oikoyevetas Tüw 
Kafácwov", Makedonika 17(1977), 367-395 

63More precisely, one of the prouchontes of Michael II (cuvnpwyeiro ToU; év oXTÓ mpojxovo). In that 
context the word means, I think, "prominent people", perhaps the courtiers of Michael II. 

64 A krop.I, 166-67; Chom.617-8 (PLP nos. 10087, 10094, 10097) 

65MM V, 86-87 (=Lampros, in NE 12[1915], 40); Kantak.I, 509, 513ff. (PLP nos. 10068, 10073) 
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the daughter of Stephen Nemanja of Serbia (a granddaughter of emperor Alexios III). The 
name practically disappears afterwards66. 

Kastamonites. The pansebastos protokentarchos John Kastamonites had a village in Aitolia 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century, which he gave to his daughter as dowry97. His 
office(?) had disappeared from the sources for centuries and is never encountered again 
afterwards®®, The accompanying epithet pansebastos is generally associated with the title of 
sebastos. His family bears a rather old aristocratic name and is probably unconnected with 
the Kastamonitai of Smyrna in the same century. 

Lampetes. A Constantine Lampetes, son of Theodore, was megalepiphanestatos under 
Theodore and Manuel Angelos. He was probably related to the ambassador sent by the 
Despot Michael II to the emperor in 1252. A Lampetes wrote a manuscript in 1263/64 at the 
orders of a Komnenos Doukas, perhaps the Despot or a close relative®?. 

Maliasenos. A family of great magnates in the area of Demetrias in Thessaly. The 
identification of their name with that of Melissenos, a prominent aristocratic family of the 
previous period, is no longer generally accepted79. Constantine Maliasenos' presence in 
Thessaly dates at least from 1215. He was an important army commander under Michael II, 
whose sister he married; in 1252 he was sent as ambassador to John III?!. Constantine's son, 
Nicholas, defected to the side of the empire, assuring his possessions and marrying a niece of 
Michael VIII. Their son, John, is the last known representative of the family. They must have 
held on to their properties at least until 1286, when the chartulary of their family monasteries 
of Makrynitissa and Nea Petra was compiled. 


66Chom., 1ff, 23ff 

67Bees/Apokaukos, 58 

68A kentarchos was a commander of 100 men during the middle period. The protokentarchos was considered 
one of the dynatoi according to the definition of Romanos I (ODB, s.v. "Kentarchos"). I do not know of any 
other mention after the tenth century. 

69Chom., 165, 501; Akrop.I, 91; PLP no.14419 

700p, s.v. "Maliasenos". Almost sll the information about the Maliasenoi comes from the Makrynitissa 
chartulary, MM IV, 330-430; cf. B.Ferjančić, "Posedi porodice Maliasina u Tesaliji", ZRVI 9(1966), 33-48 
(Serbocr. with French summary) 

71 Akrop.I, 91 
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Mykaris. The megalodoxotatos Nikephoros Mykaris was duke of Bela early in the thirteenth 
century. The name is not encountered again, but it may be another forn for Myg(i)ares, borne 
by officials in Thessaly in the fourteenth century 72. 

Pakourianos. George Pakourianos was an archon in Berroia before the Bulgarian occupation 
of the city in the first decade of the thirteenth century. This family name, which may denote a 
family tracing back to that of the famous Georgian commander of the eleventh century 73, is 
also attested in Smyrna later (1287). We may have to do with two completely separate 
branches, or with a migration of the uprooted family to the East in search of better fortune’¢. 
Palaiologos. A branch of Western Palaiologoi is represented by Andronikos Palaiologos, 
who, after the accession of his relative, Michael VIII, to the throne of Nicaea, moved to the 
imperial court and became Protostrator, with the honorary title of the emperor's "cousin"- 
"ÉEi5eAdQoc ". It appears that the two branches were distinct from each other but maintained a 
strong conscience of the kinship ties between them?5. It is not known whether any 
Palaiologoi of importance remained in the West and it is difficult to connect either branch 
with the Thessalonian Palaiologoi, who were leaders of the Zealot movement in the 1240s’6. 
Pegonites. The megalodoxotatos Constantine Pegonites was duke of Berroia around 1220, 
while the sebastos Alexios Pegonites was duke of Thessalonica in 1233 and 1240. It cannot 
be said whether there is any connection with some Pegonitai attested later in Constantinople. 
On the other hand, a connection seems more likely with a Thessalian landowner of the first 
half of the fourteenth century??. 

Plytos. Nothing is known about the family of John Plytos, provincial governor and finally 
mesazon of Theodore Angelos. About a century later, in 1322/23, a Plytos was granted lands 


T2Chom., 367. For Myg(i)ares, see PLP nos.19836, 19838 

3The name is eclipsed during the twelfth century: Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations, 255 and n.53 
74Chom., 216; MM IV, 278 
T5Pach.Li, 155 
76 Andreas (PLP 21425) and Michael Palaiologos (PLP 21527) 
TChom., 395, 451, 525; Goudas, "Butgvrwkü. Eyypada ts £v A8 leptic ovs tod Baronesíov" in 
EEBS 4, 211ff; Solovjev/MoSin, Povelje, 222ff. 
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in Chalkidike by the emperor. If there is a connection, then we may have one more case of an 
Epirote aristocratic family passing under imperial service sometime after 125078. 

Pyrros. The brothers Alexios and Leo, megalodoxotatoi, owned villages in Aitolia ca. 1219- 
1224. In the fourteenth century there is a Pyrros family of middle status in Thessalonica’9. 
Skoutariotes. Andronikos Skoutariotes was megalodoxotatos archon in Berroia in the late 
1220s. Slightly earlier we hear of Kyr George Skoutariotes, husband of the lady Maria 
Artine. The name Skoutariotes is widespread under the Palaiologoi and there is no ground for 
establishing a connection between this West Macedonian family and subsequent bearers of 
the name. A Skoutariotes of unknown status, who sold a small plot of land (four modioi) 
near Berroia sometime before 1326 may be an exception to that: in his case geographical 
location would argue in favor of a connection with the Skoutariotai who resided in the same 
city a century earlier®®, 

Sphrantzes. A Sphrantzes was the first husband of Maria Petraliphaina, sister of the Basilissa 
Theodora, before 1257. Their son was in all probability the parakoimomenos Gabriel 
Sphrantzes, an official of Michael VIII's court, blinded before 12808!. The Epirote 
Sphrantzes, therefore, may be the ancestor of all the fourteenth and fifteenth-century 
aristocrats bearing this name. Nicol, following Hopf, accepts that behind this name lay a 
certain Francesco, probably an Orsini$7. The etymology sounds persuasive, but the 
hellenization of the word and its conversion into a family name may have taken place long 
before this particular Sphrantzes. One suspects that if he was Italian, then Akropolites would 
have hinted at that. 

Stases. Manuel Stases, a megalepiphanotatos and hypotagatos (perhaps "bondsman", 


according to P.Magdalino) of the Despot Theodore was sent by the Despot as messenger to 





78Chom., 11, 105, 125, 133, 199, 446; also PLP 23395 

79Bees/Apokaukos, 58-59; PLP nos. 23931-23938. As with all families that had achived aristocratic status 
long before 1204, connections between two branches are uncertain. On the early Pyrroi see Cheynet,Pouvoir 
et contestations 342; Kazhdan, Social'nyj sostav, 149 

80Chom., 105, 171; PLP 26193 

81 akrop.I, 140; Gabriel is PLP 27276; his relation to the former is established by Pachymeres' information 
(Lii, 621) that he was a cousin of John Doukas Angelos. 

82Nicol, Epiros, 215, note 8 
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George Daimonoioannes in Laconia, sometime around 1222. He is the only bearer of the 
name that I know of83. 

Synadengs. At least one branch of the Synadenoi was active in the West. In 1276 John 
Doukas Angelos Komnenos Synadenos, govemor of Polog in Western Macedonia defected 
to the Palaiologan cause and was rewarded with the court office of Grand Stratopedarch and 
an imperial bride5^, His names indicate the close relationship of his family with the Epirote 
ruling dynasty. The famous Synadenoi of the fourteenth century are his descendents, but 
there is no point in trying to connect the family with the less illustrious Synadenoi of the 
period, since the name was already quite widespread$5. 

Syropoulos. The family of the megalodoxotatos Hadrian Syropoulos, landowner in little 
Vagenitia in the early thirteenth century, may be connected with the Syropouloi of the 
Constantinopolitan Court later, but there is no certainty, since the name is not of the rarest96. 


Taronas. The family of Taronas seems to have been quite important in the West: in the first 





decades of the thirteenth century there is a local lord ("archon") of that name in the area of 
Bothroton and a sebastos, Isaac Taronas, pronoia-owner in Aitolia87. After 1250, a Taronas 
was all powerful in Thessaly and other parts of the West, to the point that John the Bastard, 
ruler of Thessaly married his daughter in order to gain his military support®®. The fate of the 
family is unknown, but some obscure Taronades are attested in Western Macedonia as late as 


the fifteenth century®?. 


83Chom. 92, 94-98; on the affair and the date see P.Magdalino, "A Neglected Authority for the History of 
the Peloponnese in the Early Thirteenth Century", BZ 70(1977), 316-323 

84K antak.I, 37 

85On the family in general see Ch.Hannick/G.Schmalzbauer, "Die Synadenoi. Prosopographische 
Untersuchung zu einer byzantinischer Familie", JOB 25(1976), 125-161 (hereafter Hannick/Schmalzbauer, 
"Synadenoi"). Nos 19, 20, 21 show the parallel existence of prominent Synadenoi in Asia Minor during the 
early 13th C. Nos 32, 33, 41-45, 47, 48 are examples of later Synadenoi who are either clergymen or Church 
officials. There is no evidence connecting them to the progeny of John Synadenos. 

86Bees/Apokaukos, 242; see also PLP 27218 and DVL I,165 

87Chom., 343; Bees/Apokaukos, 59 

88pach.L.i, 117; according to Marino Sanudo, Taronas was "signor de la Parte, d'Odrich e finalmente della 
Blachia" (ibid., 116, note 5). "Parte" could be Neai Patrai and "Odrich" Ohrid; this interpretation, however, 
would stretch Taronas' lordship over too large an area, since apart from Thessaly it would include Western 
Macedonia. 

89PI P nos. 27520 and 27521, in Ohrid and Berrhoia respectively. 
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Tzamas. The family of Basil Tzamas, gambros of Theodore Angelos and duke of Berroia ca. 
1224/25, did not give any other members of importance?0. 


The most important sources for the history of Western Greece in that time are the 
Responsa of Demetrios Chomatianos and the correspondence of John Apokaukos, 
metropolitan of Naupaktos. These cover only the second, third and partly the fourth decade of 
the thirteenth century and, even within that period, they only occasionally provide information 
concerning the geographical location of individuals. Their information, however, combined 
with other sources and especially those concerning the history of those parts after the 
Lascarid/Palaiologan reconquest, allows us to discern some basic routes of geographic 
mobility of aristocratic individuals and families, in a tentative way. Obviously, the first major 
current of mobility was directed into Epiros, following the conquest of Constantinople, 
Thrace and Macedonia by the crusaders and the subsequent temporary occupation of the latter 
two regions by the Bulgarians. The founding dynasty of the Despotate is itself an examplary 
case. Their choice to head West -and the same is true for the Petraliphai- was not unrelated 
with previous connections they had in those parts. On the other hand, as the survey of family 
names indicates, Epiros was not a great pole of attraction for great aristocratic families, at 
least not to any extent comparable with the rival Byzantine state of Nicaea. Another influx 
attested for Epiros concerns certain refugee Greek lords of the Morea, after the crusaders of 
Guillaume de Champlitte and Geoffroy Villehardouin managed to impose their authority in 
the peninsula between 1205-1222. Among them was the Despot John Chamaretos: in a letter 
to Chamaretos' father-in-law, who remained in Latin Achaia, Theodore I urged him to send 
his daughter to her husband, noting that she would not feel estranged in his court, thanks to 


the multitude of Peloponnesians who had fled there?!. 


90Chom., 105 

91Chom. 92-94. See again Magdalino, art.cit., as well as D.Nicol, "Refugees, Mixed Population, and Local 
Patriotism in Epiros and Western Macedonia after the Fourth Crusade", XVe congrès international d' études 
byzantines, Athens 1976, 17-19 
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The partial reconquest of Thessaly and Macedonia by Michael I and Theodore I, must 
have been accompanied by the settlement of aristocrats to these parts, including the cities of 
Berroia and Thessalonica. The Maliasenoi in Thessaly are an example of this. One can 
imagine that the fate of the aristocrats settled in Western Macedonia followed those of 
Theodore's ephemeral empire. That state shrunk dramatically in face of the second Bulgarian 
onslaught, after the battle of Klokotnitza, then timidly reasserted itself until the definite 
reconquest by the armies of John II Batatzes. 

The pattern that presents itself in the process of the Nicene conquest of Western 
Macedonia and Thessaly is too consistent to be due to hazard. Many Western aristocrats 
defected en masse to the side of the emperor, in whose court some of them already had 
connections??, Petraliphas, Glabas, Synadenos, the Maliasenoi, at least some of the 
Kabasilai, are examples of this tendency. Some remain in their cities of origin, but there is 
certainly a tendency for resettlement, with the city of Thessalonica as main destination. 
Indeed, most of the aristocratic family names that have been surveyed above, appear again in 
Palaiologan Thessalonica, as names of urban families of average or even distinguished status. 
A few Westerners become members of the Constantinopolitan court, opening the way for 
similar careers of their descendents; Synadenos and Sphrantzes are such cases. On the other 
hand, it should be noted that this pattern of defection concerns more the high aristocracy, 
those who had connections to the two ruling families and could aspire to a satisfying position 
under the new regime. The locally rooted middle aristocracy of the West, the "dynatoi" of the 
cities and the petty lords are not very visible in the sources until the time of the civil wars. We 
do not learn enough about their family names, therefore it is difficult to connect them with 
certainty to the local potentates of the previous century. It is highly probable, though, that the 
local predominance of this group continued without interruption. Their interests lay in 


autonomy and local authority and not with supporting the cause of either big power. The 


92 According to Pachymeres Li, 155, the despot John Palaiologos returned from his succesful campaign 
against Michael II Angelos in 1259 accompanied by many "archons" from the West who had defected. 
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attachment of the dynatoi in Epiros to local independence became manifest in the next 
century, when they resisted the empire as it proceeded to annex Epiros itself?. 


C. Constantinople after the reconquest 

Our information does not allow us to know whether there was a Greek upper class in 
Latin Constantinople until 1261 and, if it existed, whether it became incorporated into the 
aristocracy of the Palaiologan empire after the reconquest of the city in that year?4. It seems 
more likely, however, that the majority of the aristocrats orbiting the court of the New 
Constantine arrived in the city gradually, after it became again the capital of the Byzantine 
Empire. Among the first to move into the newly conquered city were obviously the members 
of Michael VIII's court and his other close collaborators, those who accompanied him during 
his triumphal entry on the fifteenth of August 1261. The conditions of the resettlement of the 
aristocracy in the city are not very clear. Pachymeres, whose account has already been 
mentioned, seems to present two not easily compatible versions: First, he states that, on the 
prompting of the emperor himself, the great aristocrats sent their servants in the city to take 
possession of their ancestral residences or any others they might choose, since the city was 
God's gift to them, as much as to the emperor?^. On the other hand, he says that Michael VIII 
declared the city to be his exclusive possession, since it was conquered by the sword, and 
proceeded to allot properties to the aristocracy according to personal status and office rank, 
through the Caesar Alexios Strategopoulos, temporary military commander of the city?6. As 


93See the examples of Alexios Kabasilas in Rogo (see note 284) or Nicholas Basilitzes in Arta (PLP 2475) 
94The father of George Akropolites resided in Latin Constantinople and, according to his son, he was a 
prosperous man, with very good relations with the new rulers (Akrop.I, 46). His social status may be 
deliberately exaggerated, but it should be kept in mind that not everyone could send his son to the court of 
Nicaea in order to get an education at the emperor's expenses, as did the elder Akropolites. 

9>Pach.1.i, 213:"Ileu6ftro, ru; Tdv dpydvraw xoi AqpPavérw Tov olkous oi mavowei kuroucjcet. Ei 


u&v cuppaivor tods matpious eivaw Kat TOUS toh yévous nepwóvroc Err, Ef iv cyícov ei 8' ov, 
GAAG Tw; ékheyéoðw TOUS čpuosíovs C.) OU86 ydp niv póvow dAAG Kot Spiv Sixmov "yeic8ar TO 
Belov yap eaSm" 

96Ibid..213:"exréyerar 68 koi ois Gy Tejd6ei. riv kAnpobórnow emtpéyou tv ueywrávawv- Toi 
ydp mOXAAOig ye xci avEPEAAETO TO 6w0vm, KUL noódacw; ékeívy tå, Sul onáðns EAdVTOS, pNSéva 
elvan TOv Satis Gv TOV iste, eC mov mapeiev, Ent Tfjg nmóaews dv8etÓuevov"; ibid., 215: " O kuioáp 
TE bwveyue TOUS OLKOUS TOi; npocumouw Kal Talc dims mtpocnKóvTUS", 
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stated before, the first affirmation, that of the great aristocrats occupying again their family's 
Constantinopolitan properties, is problematic in view of the doubts that the lapse of fifty- 
seven years must have created in matters of ownership, inheritance and the very identification 
of pieces of urban property (presumably any state records that existed prior to 1204 could not 
be taken out of the city the moment of its fall. It is possible, but unlikely that documents 
concerning the property of people who no longer resided there would have been preserved 
during the period of Latin rule). Perhaps what happened is that, before proceeding to dispose 
of the majority of Constantinopolitan properties, the emperor, through Strategopoulos, 
granted to the few most important aristocrats residences in Constantinople, giving, where 
possible, to paricular individuals the mansions that were known to have belonged to their 
ancestors before 1204. 

The emperor then proceeded to distribute the rest of the real estate properties in his 
city. To the thelematarioi, the Greeks who used to reside outside the city walls and helped his 
army during the reconquest, Michael VIII granted the hereditary ownership of plots of 
agricultural land of the best quality inside and outside the city. The rest of the cultivable land 
was granted, under unknown conditions, to the imperial officials. Plots that were to be built 
upon were distributed to various individuals against payment of telos. The term usually 
denotes the tax, or the fiscal imposition in general, although in this context it would make 
more sense to interpret it as "rent"97, 

The conditions under which urban properties were ceded by the emperor will not 
concern us in this chapter. It seems that most aristocrats held their urban possessions with 
full rights of transmission, since the sources present them as being bequeathed, donated, sold, 
etc., without any reference to restrictions. The most important problem is the issue of the 
permanent residence of the court aristocracy and the emperor's relatives. To begin, it is certain 
that most, if not all, great aristocrats had a residence and occasionally other properties in the 


capital. Besides officials and members of the court, for whom prolonged presence in the 


9 Ibid., 221-223 
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capital must have been a practical necessity, we have cases like Theodora Palaiologina 
Kantakouzene, mother of the future John VI, who owned houses and other properties in the 
city and resided there at the moment of their confiscation in 134198. On the other hand, the 
main bulk of Theodora's properties lay far from the capital, mainly in the area of Serrai and 
Strymon??, It is not even certain whether Constantinople was her main residence. In 1341, 
Kantakouzenos tells us, she happened to be present in Constantinople in order to console the 
newly widowed empress Anne of Savoy! earlier, she was encountered mainly in 
Didymoteichon and Adrianople. The brothers Theodore and John Synadenos owned 
properties opposite the monastery of Our Lady of Good Hope (Bebaia Elpis), founded by 
their mother, by the south shore of the city. In all probability the whole area came to them 
from their maternal grandfather, the Sebastocrator Constantine Palaiologos, brother of 
Michael VIII, since right adjacent to Bebaia Elpis was a monastery founded by Constantine's 
other daughter, Glabaina!9!, The Despot John Asan resided in the city with his retinue in the 
1280s and, in the absence of the emperor, he had the power to disregard the law and the city 
authorities! 92, Raoul the Fat, a nobleman without any office or function that we know of, 
who married his daughter to the Catalan Ferran de Ahones, owned a palace in the city which 
was pillaged by the mob in 1305103, Syrgiannes, at the time of his disgrace, owned an oikos 
as well as vineyards and pieces of land for building inside the city! 04. The porphyrogennetos 
Constantine had his own palace next to the imperial palace of Blachernae; it may be the still 


standing structure known as Tekfur Sarayi!05. At a lower level, Manuel Angelos, a former 


98Kantak.II, 137; Greg.II, 609 

99Kutlumus18, 85-87; Regel waganda aui ypauura rs Movil roč Baromesion, 16; Goudas, 
"ButavTruxG. Eyypada Tfjg Ev" A6 Iep&ág Movüg tod Baronesiov" in EEBS 4(1927), 247; V. Kravari, 
"Nouveaux documents du monastére de Philothéou", TM 10(1987)(hereafter Kravari, Philothéou), 307; L. 
Mavrommatis, "Note sur la grande propriété en Macédoine 1337/1338", Byzantion 57(1987) (hereafter 
Mavrommatis, "Note"), passim. 

100K antak.II, 105:"€v Bulavrin TÓTe mopaus8(ag Evexa trc Bacu5og oğon" 

101Delehaye, Deux typica, 95 

102Greg. Cyp.Ep., letter no. 132; for the identification of the Despot, see P.Magdalino, "Notes on the Last 
Years of John Palaiologos, Brother of Michael VIII", REB 34(1976), 143-149 

103Pach.II, 532 

104Greg I, 363-364 

105Kantak.I, 305; ODB s.v. "Tekfur Sarayi" 
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official of John III, who was no longer a member of the court, had moved from Asia Minor 
and resided in Constantinople around 1300196, We may generalize that even those aristocrats 
who did not move into the new capital in 1261, must have been pressured by the Turkish 
advance to leave Asia Minor and head, among other places, to Constantinople. On the other 
hand, when it comes to the most important aristocrats, we cannot say with certainty whether 
Constantinople was their main residence and center of activity or whether they just 
maintained a foothold in the capital while being rooted in the Western provinces. Financial 
activities in Constantinople, such as investing in real estate, may be an indication of local 
residence in the case of lesser aristocrats, but not necessarily for the great ones, whose 
financial activities could have stretched over a large part of the empire. There are some known 
cases of aristocrats who owned pieces of urban real estate other than their main residence. 
Around 1300, Maria Palaiologina, a natural daughter of Michael VIII, bought various 
buildings, orchards, vineyards, a church and a bathhouse, all situated in the neighborhood of 
Phanarion, from Maria Akropolitissa , her daughter and her son-in-law!07, An official by the 
name of Kynamus (Kinnamos) had two vineyards within the Genoese colony of Galata in 
1303198, A certain Nikephoros Archon gave to his daughter a considerable dowry consisting 
of houses and fields, sometime around 1300!09, John Palaiologos Branas donated to the 
monastery founded by his aunt (Bebaia Elpis) vineyards in Kosmidion and a building in the 
neighbourhood of Kalligaria! 19, The Grand Drongarios John Philanthropenos bought an 
estate near Hexamilion, outside the city, and invested in improving and cultivating the land, 
planting a vineyard and building water-mills! !!. Theophylaktos Palaiologos had sold before 
1342 four houses inside the city! 12. Already before 1341 Alexios Apokaukos' properties 


included houses by the sea, next to the city walls, not to mention his fortified strongholds in 


1 O6pach.IT, 296 

07MM I, 312 ff 

108Belgrano, "Prima serie di document riguardanti la colonia di Pera", 103 
1 09patr.Reg.II 173, 506 ff. 

110Delehaye, Deux typica, 84, 93 

1 llpatr Reg.I 93, 528-530 

112] avra ITI 123, 25 
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the broader area of the city, including the fortress of Epibatai and towers on the island of 
Prinkepos!!3. As we see, there is little doubt that for the aristocracy of the empire 
Constantinople was more than an occasional residence. Important aristocrats were interested 
in acquiring and expanding their properties inside and around the city. Still, this could be a 
form of investment in the securest area of the empire and not an indication that would allow 
us to speak with certainty of a "Constantinopolitan" aristocracy. 

A rather more secure indication of the high aristocracy's sense of geographical 
belonging may be found in their policy of monastic foundations. Indeed, it is noteworthy that 
after 1261 several monasteries inside and around the city are founded -in most cases we may 
have to do with the restoration of older monasteries- by aristocrats. Since these foundations 
had a mostly funerary-sepulchral character and since it is only natural that one would choose 
as the place of one's entombment and commemoration the location that one considers to be 
one's particular "home" and geographical seat, we may presume that the "ktetores" of 
Constantinopolitan monasteries considered the capital to be their home city. Indeed, several 
aristocrats followed the example set by the imperial family (Theodora, widow of Michael 
VIII, renovated the monastery of Lips as a mausoleum for her immediate family!!4) and 
founded monasteries where they intended to end their lives and be interred: Theodora, widow 
of John Synadenos, founded the monastery of Our Lady of Good Hope! 15; the protostrator 
Michael Doukas Glabas Tarchaneiotes, the monastery of Pammakaristos! 16; Nikephoros 
Choumnos founded the monastery of the Gorgoepekoos, although he did not retire there but 
in his daughter's foundation of Christ the Philanthropos Soter! 11. Theodore Metochites 


founded the monastery of the Saviour in Chora, whereas Constantine Akropolites founded 


| I3Kantak II, 71, 541; Greg. II, 585 

| 14pelehaye, Deux Typica, 106ff. Various other immediate relatives of Michael VIII founded monasteries, 
such as his sister Martha Tarchaneiotissa, whose foundation was known as "tes kyra Marthas", and Theodora 
Rhaoulaina, daughter of Michael's other sister, Eulogia, who founded the monastery of St. Andrew en krisei 
(see PLP 10943 and 21389). 

| I5pDelehaye, Deux Typica, 18 ff. 

1 16H Belting, C Mango, D.Mouriki, The Mosaics and Frescoes of St.Mary Pammakaristos (Fethiye Camii) 
at Istanbul. Washington DC 1978 

117] Verpeaux, Nicephore Choumnos, homme d' état et humaniste byzantin (ca.1250/1255-1327), Paris 
1959, 62 
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that of the Ressurection! 18, Maria Palaiologina, the "lady of the Mongols", founded the 
monastery of Panagiotissa! !? and the protobestiarissa Rhaoulaina that of St Andrew En 
Krisei. Alongside those great aristocrats, most of whom were the emperor's relatives, we find 
foundations of other officials, such as Phokas Maroules, Domestic of the Table, who 
founded, before 1327, a nunnery around the buildings he owned close to the gate of St. 
Romanos!20, His intention was to provide a retiring place for his wife and daughters, but 
after his death his son converted the foundation to a men's monastery, with the implicit 
intention to exploit part of its endowment. The synodal decision that transmits the case 
contains a warning against those who viewed the foundation of monasteries as investment, 
something that is also a note of caution for our interpretation of the practice! ?!, In any case, 
should we accept the conclusion that a monastic foundation of a sepulchral character is a 
good indication of the local enracinement of the founder, this conclusion should not be 
automatically expanded to the founder's relatives: as will be seen later, those foundations 
should not be seen as family shrines!22. 

Another peculiarity of Constantinople is the scarcity of information about that middle- 
upper urban class in which many court officials and title holders had their roots. The contrast 
is sharpest with Thessalonica, where there is ample information about well-established urban 
families, whose members are oriented towards the offices of Church and state. In 
Constantinople we have occasional information for families like the Strongyloi, three brothers 
and a sister: only one of the brothers bore a title of distinction -he was protohierakarios- but 
their parents were property owners, since the girl's dowry consisted in a vineyard outside the 
city and several houses inside! 2?, Nikephoros Archon owned considerable properties around 
1300 and his children and grandchildren are attested as late as 1348124. We do not know of 


118patr.Reg.I 73, 432 

1 19MM I, 312ff. 

120patr Reg.II 135. 274ff. 

121ppid., 282-284, quoting the Council of 861 
122See the discussion in Ch.IV, pp.237ff. 
123Patr. Reg.II 150, 392-398 

1 24patr Reg.II 173, 506-510 
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any aristocratic members of that family, but Archon's daughter married the protokynegos 
Halyates. The family of Phokas Maroules, mentioned above, could be added here. Whether 
they are distinct from the well known Thessalonian family of the same name, or whether a 
branch of that family was transplanted in the capital, we cannot say with certainty. Apart from 
these, there is scarcely any information about a Constantinopolitan urban patriciate, at least 
before the middle of the fourteenth century. The reasons may lie in the nature of our sources, 
or in real adverse historical circumstances, namely the dominance in the economic life of the 
capital of the high imperial aristocracy and the Italian colonies, that left little room for the 
development of that middle class. 


D.The European provinces after the reconquest - 


Thrace!25 

Our information about Thrace is only occasional and comes mostly from non- 
documentary sources. Its nature, however, is only partly accountable for the broad image that 
we can form about this area: Thrace appears to be dominated by the aristocracy of the court, 
particularly by the highest officials. The great aristocrats appear not only as rural landowners 


and urban proprietors in the Thracian cities, but also as firmly rooted residents of the area, 


125For the Western part see C.Asdracha, La région des Rhodopes aux XIIle et XIVe siècles: étude de 
géographie historique, Athens 1976 (hereafter Asdracha, Rhodopes), especially 93-179, 211-212; for the 
geography, P.Soustal, Thrakien, Vienna 1991 (=Tabula Imperii Byzantini 6) 
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together with their families and dependents, while their power sometimes transcended the 
economic level and approached that of unofficial political control over whole areas. In most 
of the cases we may have to do with properties originally acquired through imperial grants 
sometime after the reconquest of Thrace. As was usually the case, the emperors would grant 
to their relatives and highest officials properties consisting of parcels scattered around various 
areas. In some cases, however, it appears that powerful aristocrats developed a long term 
strategy of enracinement and power buildup in the provinces and were able to direct the 
"random" imperial grants in the areas where their interests lay. As we will see, Theodore 
Synadenos or John Batatzes may be such cases. 

We have occasional information about high-ranking aristocrats or imperial relatives 
who had properties in Thrace and/or indications of long-term physical presence. One example 
of an imperial relative who had simply a collection of scattered properties, obviously from 
imperial grants, without any indication of residence or other activity in the area, is that of 
Maria Palaiologina, the "empress of the Mongols", who endowed her Constantinopolitan 
monastic foundation with properties that she owned in the areas of Mauropotamos, 
Rhaidestos and Medeia. 

The protostrator Theodore Synadenos had a much more elaborate network of power 
in Thrace. Unlike other aristocratic landowners, Synadenos' presence in Thrace does not 
seem to be connected with his activity as military or civilian commander, since all his 
appointments that we know about were away from that area, with the exception of a brief 
period during the civil war of 1327126. Any family roots he might have had, could not go too 
far back on his father's side, since John Synadenos arrived in the empire in 1276. There is, 
however, the possibility that his maternal grandfather, the Sebastokrator Constantine 
Palaiologos had properties in Xantheia and Peritheorion, inherited by his two daughters, 


including Theodora, Theodore's mother!??, Theodore also owned residences in Adrianople, 
1 26Kantak.I, 259 
127This supposition is partly based on a very insecure interpretation on my part: in a document of 1308, 


published by Arkadios Vatopedinos, "' Ay1opevru: dváAexra", Gregorios ho Palamas 3(1919) 438-439, an 
aristocratic woman donated properties to the monastery of Batopedi. Arkadios read her signature as OeoSuipa. 
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where his wife and daughters were residing in 1321, and in Bizye!28. In the latter city he 
owned further extensive properties, while his oikeioi held control of the town. He also owned 
properties in the area of Parapolia, including half the income from the village of Ainos, equal 
to 200 hyperpyra, which he donated to his mother's foundation of Bebaia Elpis! ??. 

The protokynegos John Batatzes was another aristocrat with a solid base in Thrace. In 
his case it seems that it was built up during his long and successful career as apographeus 
there! 30, During the civil war, when he changed sides several times, his relatives were 
dispersed in various Thracian towns, including Polyboton, which they controlled. To secure 
his power, Batatzes restored and kept under control the mighty fortress of Teristasis. 
Profiting from the civil war, he started acting as an independent toparch, even contracting a 
marriage alliance with Suleyman, emir of Karasi. The connection with Karasi may not be 
unrelated to the fact that in 1341, when he deserted Kantakouzenos, Batatzes was 
commanding a body of soldiers from Achyraus, a Mysian city which had been conquered by 
that emirate a few years before. If Batatzes, who spoke Turkish, originated from Asia Minor, 
than the imposition of his control in Thrace becomes even more fascinating, since it shows us 
how a refugee aristocrat could use his command of a body of soldiers to gain importance in 
the court and, subsequently, new properties in Europe! 3!. 

We also have other cases where command and property ownership were combined. 
The sebastokrator John Asan, governor of Peritheorion, held, by imperial grant, villas and 
fields near Traianopolis, while he acquired, through marriage, the fortress of Epibatai, once 


Koyvnvr Zuvaynpńva, but, given the bad quality of his readings (he was unable to read any of the other 
signatures in this document), I suspect the last name might be Zuvasny i or Zuyvasnyiü Tiaamoàoyitvo. In 
that case she would be identical to Theodore's mother, the foundress -later- of Bebaia Elpis. The dates would 
fit, as well as the fact that, like Synadene, the Theodora of this document shares her paternal inheritence with 
a sister called Glabaina (ibid, 429; see Delehaye, Deux typica, 95). Of course the upcoming new edition of 
the documents of Batopedi will solve the issue. Theodora Syandene owned other extensive properties in : 
Thrace, including part of the village of Ainos and a chorion near Herakleia. 

128Kantak.I, 39, 125; II, 491 

129pelehaye, Deux typica, 83 

130p appa-Zizicas, "Un chrysobulle inédit en faveur du monastère des Saints Anargyres de Kosmidion", 267- 
268. 

L31Kantak.II, 180, 475ff, 552ff; Greg.II, 741-743; see also F.Barific, "Jovan Vatac, protokinig", Zbornik 
Filoz.Fak. X1.1(1970), 283-287; Asdracha, Rhodopes, 207 
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the powerhold of Alexios Apokaukos!32. George Bryennios, later Grand Drongarios, was 
in1322 commander of Stenimachos and Tzepaina and captured Philippopolis. Almost two 
decades later, the family and oikeioi of another Bryennios, Michael, resided in 
Didymoteichon while Michael himself was governor of Pamphylon; a relation between the 
two is likely! 53, 

Other aristocrats connected with Thrace include John Angelos, Praetor, who had 
properties, including fields and vineyards, in Rhaidestos!34. Maria Aspietíssa Choumnaina, 
wife of a Grand Papias, either resided or had connections in Didymoteichon, since she lent 
jewelry to the metropolitan clergy of that city in 1324135. The dowry given by Euphrosyne 
Petraliphina to her daughter in 1329 included houses inside Adrianople!3°. The imperial 
oikeios Theodore Padyates owned a kterna at Bera! ?". His son resided there, at least 
temporarily, once his possession of that contested property was confirmed. Even John 
Kantakouzenos himself before 1321 used to reside most of the time in Gallipoli! 38. 

Mentions of a local petty aristocracy of the Thracian cities are few and vague. During 
the civil war of 1341-47 we hear of the dynatoi who were arrested because the people 
suspected them of supporting Kantakouzenos!39. But we do not have any names or other 
specific information that would allow us to identify that group with precision. The reason for 
the lack of references to the local aristocracy are not clear. Perhaps they were absorbed into 
the service of the great lords as their oikeioi. This does not exclude the possibility that they 
maintained real power at the local level: in 1355 Limpidarios!4°, an oiketes of the despot 
Nikephoros Orsini, governor (kephale) of Ainos deserted his lord during a campaign in 


132Gregoras II, 797; Kantak.III, 314 

133Kantak.I, 176; II 343 

134] appa-Zizicas, "Un chrysobulle inédit en faveur du monastére des Saints Anargyres de Kosmidion", 267 
1 355Patr.Reg.I 75, 440 

1 36pbid.102, 582 

137[bid.101, 570ff 

L38Kantak I, 24 

139Kantak.II, 179; Greg.II, 620 mentions that group as mpodyovres 

I 40That name had belonged to a petty aristocrat from Asia Minor who was involved in a conspiracy against 
Andronikos II in 1307 in Thessalonica. On that person, whose identity with a Libadarios I would doubt, see 
Ch.V, n.1109. The fact that the earlier Limpidaris was from Asia Minor may indicate that the distant origins 
of the Limpidarios of Ainos also lay in the Orient. 
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Thessaly, returned to Ainos and chasing the despot's wife and oikeioi established an 
autonomous hegemony there with the support of the local populace and a group of gasmouloi 
(fighting men of the war fleet)! ^1. 


Eastern Macedonia! ^? 

The fertile valley of the Strymon river, together with the adjacent areas of 
Christoupolis and Voleron-Mosynopolis, is amply covered by our documentation. The 
resources of the land are exploited almost exclusively by aristocrats, together with 
ecclesiastical and monastic institutions. We distinguish three categories among them: those 
great aristocrats who have properties in the area without being more firmly settled there, then 
members of aristocratic families who settle in the cities of the area, close to their properties, 
and finally aristocrats with roots among the families of the local cities. The importance of the 
latter varies. Some of them are high officials, whose power and properties extend all over the 
area and beyond, while others are no more than local dynatoi, whose power is restricted in 
their native cities. Even among the latter, however, it seems that there was a network of 
family connections encompassing the major cities of the area; the local aristocracy of 
Strumitza, Melnik and Serrai, for example, seems to consist of families whose members are 
scattered in all three cities. 

Several great aristocrats of the Palaiologan empire are attested as property-owners in 
the theme of Strymon: Constantine Komnenos Laskaris had 600 modioi of land until 
1294143, There may be a connection with a family of great landowners of the same name, in 
the areas of Strymon, Serrai and Strumitza during the latter half of the fourteenth century!44, 


but, since the name Laskaris was very common among the Palaiologan aristocracy, we cannot 


1 41Kantak.III, 316; it is not clear whether Limpidarios originated from Ainos, this however would explain 
best his ability to rally the population to his rebellion. 

142See P.Lemerle, Philippes et la Macédoine orientale à l' époque Chrétienne et byzantine. Recherches d' 
histoire et archéologie, Paris 1945, especially 169-241 

1 43pólger, Schatzkammer, 37-38 

1 44pI P nos.14494, 14496, 14497, 14512, 14513, 14527, 14529, 14539, 14543,14544 
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be certain. Michael Senachereim Monomachos had vast properties there , and also in Zichna, 
until 1342!45(a Monomachos family, probably unrelated, existed in Serrai already in 
1322146), Theodora Palaiologina, wife of Syrgiannes, sold in 1325 a property for 3,000 
hyp.147. The protokynegos Sarantenos Indanes owned cultivated land, ca. 1300148, The 
sebastos John Tzymiskes had properties there in 1322149. Basileios Metretopoulos and 
Michael Banas Palaiologos had properties around Strymon as welll50, A special mention 
should be made of the logariastes of the court Kasandrenos who had, until 1319, a 
zeugelateion in the area. He may be identical with the Thessalonian supporter of Andronikos 
III who rebelled and was outlawed in 1324. In 1333 a document mentions the dynasteia, the 
arbitrary authority, by which Kasandrenos, still an outlaw, had dominated the area of 
Strymon!>!, 

The city of Zichna and its area was also marked by the heavy presence of the 
aristocratic landowners. Theodore Synadenos owned lands and paroikoi there, including the 
villages of Kremna and Ezova!52. John Choumnos was given various properties in the 
Zichna area by chrysobull, but he also invested in expanding them through purchases!53, An 


Irene Choumnaina Palaiologina was the owner of the village of Tholos in 1355154, An 


14570gr.XXIX 68, 71; XXXI, 73; Chil. 157, 333-4; Lemerle, "Praktikon de Karakala", 282 

146Chil.83, 177 

147Zogr. XXII, 49: the property could be from her dowry or her husband's, who was in jail at that time. Of 
course there is a chance that the megale doukaina was not the wife of Syrgiannes but the widow of some 
former Grand Duke. 

14870gr. XXVIII, 64-67 

1 49Chil. 76, 167 

150Chil. 13, 34; 60, 142; 61, 144; 70, 159; 71, 161 

151Chil. 41, 107ff (for the logariastes); Zogr. XXIX, 71 (for the outlaw) and PLP 11313 for references to 
both. A further argument for the identification is that Michael Gabras, or a copyist, erased the name of the 
logariastes from his collection of letters (Gabras Ep., 240). That may be a sign that the presence of his name 
could be compromising for the author. This would certainly be the case if he was an outlaw by the time the 
letters were copied. 

152Chil.123,257; Kutlumus 14, 69-70; Philothée IX, 26 

153Philothée, VIII 22ff-Dólger, Schatzkammer, 42-43 

154Guillou, Ménécée 46, 144. The PLP is probably wrong in identifying her with the basilissa Eulogia 
Palaiologina (No 30936). Although her lay name was Irene, she had been a nun with the name Eulogia since 
her husband's death in 1305 and the use of the former name is hard to explain. I think it unlikely that any 
imperial document would refer to her without her title of basilissa. There are no grounds for making of 
Eulogia an "aunt" of Stephen Dusan, but since the document is undated and unsigned this does not provide 
any decisive evidence (the emperor might be John V, whose aunt she was in a certain way). However, the list 
of lost documents of Prodromos includes acts by the Irene Choumnaina of this document dating from 1355/6 
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offshoot of the Rhaoul family was settled in Zichna and owned property there: it is 
represented by Alexios Rhaoul, who also was governor of the city under Dusan, and by a 
Rhalaina, owner of a zeugelateion!55. John Doukas Masgidas owned lands in Zabaltia from 
dowry, while in Zichna he had the village Dragosta, a zeugelateion and urban houses!56. 
Maurophoros, an official, had properties in Zichna and further south, in Chrysoupolis, 
through imperial grants, inheritance and purchase!57, Other aristocratic landowners near 
Zichna include Constantine Achyraites, inhabitant of the city, Alexios Palaiologos, who also 
seems to have resided there, Preakotzelos, Nikephoros Basilikos (whose presence may not be 
unconnected with his military command in Melnik in 1328), Mesopotamites, John 
Margarites, Arsenios Tzamplakon, Alexios Diplobatatzes!58, 

Among the great landowners around the city of Serrai!?? most noteworthy are the 
Kantakouzenoi, the usurper John and his mother Theodora, who owned extensive properties 
of various kinds both in the countryside and inside the city! 60, Theodore Metochites also had 
land in the area before his disgrace in 1329161, Other landowners in the area included 
Nikephoros Martinos ( attested1317-1325), George Troullenos (1312-1326), Theodosios 
Melissenos (1321), who founded a monastery, and Constantine-Kosmas Pankalos (1305- 
1313), who owned properties inside and around the city through imperial grants and 
purchases!62, A special mention should be made of the aristocrats residing in the city, apart 
(Guillou, Ménécée, 143). Eulogia, on the other hand, died while Gregoras was still under home arrest, before 
John V's victory in 1354: Greg.III, 238 
155Guillou, Ménécée 25, 90; Kravari, Philothéou, 301, 313ff. Note that although the heirs of Rhalaina lost 
their property during the Serbian invasion, Alexios managed to achieve prominence in the new regime and 
became Grand Domestic. 
156panté].11, 99; Kravari, Philothéou, 306, 308; see also PLP 17219 and 17221 for possible relatives. 

157 Goudas, op.cit., 220, 240 

158See references in PLP, respectively nos. 1720, 21424, 23694, 2470, 17954, 16850, 27752, 5510 (correct 

date: 1322 instead of 1307; in Guillou, Ménécée 2, 41, Diplobatatzes had a higer, not lower office than in 

DVL 1, 83 (1310), when he was simple, not Grand, hetaireiarches. Therefore the document's sixth indiction 

should be after, not before 1310. 

159For Serrai see B.Ferjančić, Vizantijski i Srpski Ser u XIV stolecu, Belgrade 1994 (with English 

summary). G.Ostrogorsky, Serska oblast posle Dusanove smrti, Belgrade, 1965 (with French summary) and 

"Les juges généraux de Serrés" deal with a later period than this survey. 

160Kantak.II, 184-185; Kutlumus 18, 86-87; Kravari, Philothéou, 307; Mavrommatis, "Note sur la grande 
iété en Macédoine"; Lemerle, "Praktikon de Karakala", 285 


61Guillou, Ménécée 24, 88 
162pr p nos 17201, 17815, 21264, 29363 
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from the governors: George Glabas (1301), Manuel Asan (1345), Doukas Nestongos 
(1360), all indicate the tendency of members of important families to settle down in cities of 
the periphery, probably close to where they had properties! 3. On the other hand, there is no 
certainty about the identification of the dpxovrdérovaoy of Serrai who claim some paroikoi 
outside the city in 1348164, Although the term, meaning little lord, is attested elsewhere in 
Byzantine sources!65, I suspect that in this case it refers to a Serbian institution, a category 
below the archontes!96, The same is possibly the case with the dpyovrérovaot of Zichna, to 
whom Stephen Dusan had granted an estate in 1347, or shortly before! §7. 

The most important family of Christoupolis were undoubtedly the Tzamplakones!68, 
The story of their rise through military offices has already been mentioned. Among the early 
Tzamplakones, the tatas tes aules of 1272 was from Christoupolis!69. A few decades before 
that, the Tzamplakon who was Domestic of the Scholae under John Batatzes had been given 
a large estate (Prinarion) in the area, that would remain in his descendant's possession for 
more than a century! 79, We cannot say whether Tzamplakon's family was already installed in 
Christoupolis and received a grant close to its residence, or whether the Tzamplakones moved 
into the area from elsewhere, e.g. Asia Minor, following the acquisition of property in 
Eastern Macedonia. The expansion of the family's fortunes in other parts of Eastern 


163pr P nos 4220, 1505, 20198. That the Asan had properties around Serrai is shown by the existence of the 
name among peasants in the area: see PLP 1474-1478, 1483. Hunger, "Anti-Mafia Pamphlet",96, mentions 
"Asan the Bubble from Pherai (Serrai)", probably one of the sons of John Asan. 

164k utlumus 21, 92; see also Solovjev-Mosin, Povelje, 68, 180. 

165g p. Lavra II 106. Note that we have to do with an individual archontopoulos and not a social group. 

1 66The corresponding term in the Serbian charters is vlasteličići: Maksimović, Provincial Administration, 
18 and n.22. Apparently Maksimović does not consider the term to be a transposition of a Serbian reality in 
Byzantium. It is noticeable, however, that all documentary references to archontopouloi as a group occur after 
the Serbian occupation and in areas (Serrai, Zichna) that had been or still were under Serbian rule.An 
exception is the expression used by Kantakouzenos (I, 236):"m&vrec yap ol pera rof éyyóvov Tov 

(ac és eipwxóuevov GpyovTes «mi TÈ doyovTdrovAc...”. In that passage Kantakouzenos is referring to 
an official settlement and is likely to borrow a term from the language of documents of his time (1360s- 
1370s) rather than echo a reality of 1327. It appears likely that the official or semi-official distinction 
introduced by Stephen DuSan was maintained by the Byzantines and perhaps extended even to the parts of the 
empire that had not been under Serbian rule. 

167 Kravari, Philothéou, 308 

1680n them see the exhaustive study of Theocharides, "Tzamplakones", 153-183. I repeat, however, that I 
am not following Theocharides' identification of Alexios with Antonios rather than Arsenios, which is based 
on a confused mention by Kantakouzenos. See above, n. 131 

1 69pach Tii, 413 

| 70Theocharides, "Tzamplakones", 154-155 
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Macedonia is to be connected with the famous Alexios-Arsenios Tzamplakon, who 
combined various governorships with tax-collecting activities in the area. Already in 1326 as 
Grand Tzaousios, he became kephale of Serrai and "the castles and land of Popolia", 
exercising at the same time the function of the representative of the fisc noch ovela 
Kat. évoyij). One year later he was in his home city of Christoupolis, where he was 
instrumental in persuading the inhabitants to hand the city over to Andronikos III. His 
properties and governorships from that moment extended beyond the area and he himself 
settled in Thessalonica! 7!. He still had vast properties around Zichna and Serrai, until their 
confiscation in 1342. At least one of his brothers, the Megas Stratopedarches Demetrios 
Tzamplakon resided in Serrai in 1346! 72, In the anonymous fourteenth-century “anti-Mafia 
pamphlet" published by H.Hunger, there is an ironic refrence to an "Ethiopian Tzamplakon 
from Drama"! ??, It is not clear whether this refers to permanent residence or to a 
governorship and the date could be anytime between ca. 1330-ca. 1341; yet this is an 
evidence of the spreading of the influence of the Tzamplakones to a city neighbouring 
Christoupolis. 

Another aristocrat connected with Drama is the prokathemenos (an office usually 
given to locals! 74^) Leo Kalognomos, a well known fiscal official!75. A noblewoman, 
Eudokia Nestongonissa had properties in the dioceses of Drama and Philippoi 
(Christoupolis?) but does not seem to have resided there! 76, 

171 At least he had large urban properties there until 1342, when Alexios Apokaukos gave them to the 
Serbian shepherd Tzimpanos (Kantak.II, 256). These included a large mansion with a chapel, that 
subsequently fell in ruins, probably during the civil war and the Zealot revolt. Afterwards Arsenios did not 
return to Thessalonica. His former house there he gave to Vatopedi, where he retired, but all that the monks 
were able to do with it was to strip it of its precious woodwork and abandon the rest, at least until 1373 
(Alexandros Vatopaidinos, "Ek tod dpyetou Tfjg Wwp&g rui ocefaouíac peytorns Movs tod 
Batrorostou", Gregorios ho Palamas 4 (1920), p. 631) 

1 72For the activities and properties of Alexios/Arsenios, see Guillou, Ménécée 19, 75, 76; 20, 78; Kravari, 
Philothéou, 290; Alexandros Vatopaidinos, op.cit., 631; Lemerle, "Praktikon de Karakala", 281ff. 

17317, Hunger, "Anonymes Pamphlet gegen eine byzantinische 'Mafia'", Byzantinistische 
Grundlagenforschung, London 1973, XXII, p.96 

174See the names of known prokathemenoi in Maksimović, Provincial Administration, 169-172. There 
origins are not known in all cases, but when we have information, we see that they originated from the cities 
that they administered, e.g. Kaloeidas and Alopos in Smyrna, Kampanos and Spartenos in Thessalonica. 


| 75PLP 10529 
1 76patr.Reg.I 14, 188-190 
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At the north of the area, in the city of Melnik (Melenikon), the presence of the high 
aristocracy is less well attested. On the other hand we have more information about the local 
aristocrats. These included Bulgarian notables who made their peace with the Byzantines after 
the conquest. Such a case was Dragotas, native of Melnik but commander of Serrai. In 1246 
he surrenderred Serrai to John III and was rewarded with money and a gold/purple cloak, 
probably as a mark of some office. Then, Dragotas returned to Melnik and exercised his 
influence in order to persuade the inhabitants to deliver the city to the Byzantines. Until his 
revolt and death in 1255 he commanded a body of soldiers from Melnik! "7. The commander 
of the city at the time of the Byzantine conquest was a certain Nicholas Litoboes. His family 
must have maintained some importance afterwards: in 1323 there was stil] a landowner by 
that name in Melnik. The name was also attested earlier, around 1220, borne by two brothers, 
George and Milan, vassals of Theodore Angelos Doukas, whose ancestral inheritence was in 
the area of Skopje! 78. The notables of Melnik at the moment of the Byzantine conquest 
included some Greeks, such as Nicholas Manklabites, originary of Philippopolis, who later 
joined the imperial court! 79. In all the above cases one notes the mobility of this social group 
not only within the cities of the Strymon valley, but also in the cities of adjacent areas. 
Another example is the family of Tetragonites, represented by a sebastos, soldier and 
landowner in Strumitza in 1286 and another sebastos in Melnik in 1355180, Under the 
Palaiologoi, one major aristocrat who demonstrated a particular interest in the area was 
Theodore Metochites. We do not know of any properties of his north of Serrai, but in 1326 
he had appointed his two sons in the governorships of Melnik and Strumitza, indicating his 
interest in the region! 81, George Kalameas Kontostephanos had bought land near Melnik 


before 1309, invested in improvements and built a church on it. He also owned buildings, 


177 Akrop.I, 74, 75, 114, 115, 117 

1 7815id.,76; See also Chom. 261 and PLP 14979 

179 Akrop.I, 76, 93 

180Chil. 144, 304; Iviron III 64, 120-122; 72, 186; 77, 243ff 

181K antak.I, 209-210; that interest may not be unconnected with political events at the time: see ch.V, 
pp.342ff. 
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including a church, inside the city! 82, A Tarchaneiotes came from Melnik before 1315, but he 
seems too unimportant to be connected with the homonymous family of high aristocrats of 
the time! 8?, Other presences in Melnik include the sebastos John Orestes, who owned 
houses, land and "people" inside the city in 1323!84. The name is also borne later by a judge 
in Serrai under Serbian rule. Related to Orestes was the family of Palates in Melnik. It 
included a page (paidopoulos) of the emperor and a sebastos, who had properties by imperial 


land and purchase! 85. 


Chalkidike 

Due to its close proximity to the Athonite peninsula Chalkidike was interspersed with 
the possessions of the monasteries of the Holy Mountain. For that reason it is a very well 
documented area of the empire. The documentation, however, concerns almost exclusively 
rural property and tells us very little about the origins or the residence of the landowners. In 
fact, few must have resided in the area. Chalkidike was essentially the agricultural hinterland 
of Thessalonica and it is reasonable to assume -indeed, in many cases we can be certain- that 
most landowners resided in that city. It is perhaps remarkable that the great aristocracy of the 
empire is relatively under-represented in Chalkidike: the protosebastos Alexios Metochites, 
son of Theodore, had an impressive piece of land (13,000 modioi) in Kassandra, which he 
had inherited from his mother (probably a Laskarina, since Alexios and his brothers also bore 
the name of Laskaris)! 96. A Grand Stratopedarch, who may be Manuel Tagaris, originary of 
distant Philadelpheia, also owned land in Kassandra in 1333187, A certain Constantine 


Palaiologos owned land in Akros (Hierissos), but he cannot be certainly identified with any 


1821 viron III 71, 178-179 

I 85patr Reg.I 11, 176 

184Goudas,"Butavrixt Éyvpcboo Tfi; év A8 Iepüg Movfüc tod Barormesíov" EEBS 4, 226ff; also PLP 
21097 

185patr.Reg.I 11, 176-178; Goudas, op.cit., 226 

186Regel, Apnea aut soara re Move ros Baronedsiou, Petersburg 1898 (hereafter Regel, 
Batopediou), 27ff 

187Xénoph.22, 172-172 
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of his illustrious contemporary namesakes!88. A Thessalonian by the name of Demetrios 
Asan had a hereditary estate in Hermeleia. Since the Asanai were not a very old family in 
Byzantium, he must have been closely related to the known aristocrats, but he himself was 
not particularly wealthy or distinguished!®?, Some other important names appear around the 
area of Hermeleia: before 1321, Constantine Palaiologos, nephew of Andronikos II, had an 
oikonomia there, while most of Lavra's fields in the area came from a certain Doukaina 
Glabaina! 9°, In 1280-81, the income from Hermeleia was part of the vast oikonomia of the 
protobestiarites Syr Demetrios Mourinos!?!, In 1344 part of Hermeleia belonged to Markos 
Syrmourinos Glabas, who had inherited it from his mother: as his names show, his mother 
-and daughter of Demetrios- was probably the above mentioned Doukaina Glabaina. 

The above cases represent only a small percentage of the landowners in Chalkidike. 
Most of the rest are individuals with no direct connection to the imperial family and the other 
great aristocrats. These individuals include low-ranking officials, sebastoi and, especially, 
pronoia-holding soldiers, whether they are called stratiotai in the sources or not. Some bore 
names that may indicate origins in Western Greece, although by that time they are obviously 
settled within the empire:Plytos, Glabas!9??, Others were known as officials of the fisc, such 
as Alexios Amnon, who owned paroikoi and lands, while other bearers of the same name are 
also attested in the area!93. The megas adnoumiastes John Angelos had land in Apidea!?4. 
Most of the landowners in Chalkidike either were known Thessalonians or bore the names of 


families from that city. Among them the sebastos Demetrios Spartenos, to whom the emperor 


188 Xérop. 22, 176 

189Tbid 26, 193-196; 29, 212 

1907 avra II 108, 205-206(Glabaina); 111, 282 (Constantine) 

191poch. 9, 107-109. See note, ibid.,105: the document lists properties in Paphlagonia and the theme of 
Optimaton, that must have been at least threatened at the time, as well as more secure properties in 
Chalkidike and the area of Thessalonica.The geographical center of his properties and activity appear to have 
moved gradually before 1280 from Asia Minor to Macedonia. 

192Demetrios Plytos, PLP23395, had 900 modioi of land and two "stasia" by imperial ordination 
(Xénoph.158, 167); Glabas, PLP 4213, had a pronoia near Loroton (Lavra II, 84, 191). 

193pr P 793, esp. Esph 10.79-80; Zogr.XII, 32. Alexios' property was in the area of Hierissos, where he had 
been apographeus bef, 1283 

194Chil. 32, 76=Délger, Schatzkammer, 41. Another Angelos, Theodore, had donated in 1300 200 modioi 
to Xenophontos, but in a different area (Xénoph.3, 82) 
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granted Loziki with full rights!?5, various members of the Pharmakes family, whose 
possessions extended over several places!?6, and the two Margaritai, John and George, to 
whom were given various confiscated properties of Kantakouzenists in 1342197, 

Thessalonica was also the home of the many soldiers among the area's landowners, or 
at least the place where their families are attested. Manuel Adrianos, imperial stratiotes, had a 
pronoia in Hermeleia in 1321-251?8, Euthymios Kardames and Demetrios Isauros, from the 
"Grand Allagion of Thessalonica", held together 900 modioi of land in Chartophylax before 
1322-23199. [sauros also had land in Akros. Another Isauros, John, had a pronoia consisting 
of lands and paroikoi in various places, including Longos?09, Various properties in 
Chalkidike are ascribed to the name "Anataulas". In at least one case, and possibly in all of 
them, we have to do with an hetaireiarches?9!, Several members of the Doukopoulos family 
also had properties in the area: the sebastos Peter, commander of the garrison of 
Thessalonica, had as pronoia the village of Daphne in 1292. He also received fiscal income 
from somewhere in Kalamarea and had land in Hermeleia (1321-23)202. In the latter case we 
may have to do with hereditary land, since another Doukopoulos, of unknown first name, 
had paroikoi yovwóðev in the same area in 1311293. The kastrophylax Demetrios 


195Chil.6, 15; for the family, see M. Zivojnovié, "Spartini. Prilog prosopografiji", ZRVI 27-28(1984), 177- 
184. 

196The sebastos Pharmakes (PLP 29643) had an estate through a chrysobull, with full rights of transmission 
(Lavra II, 138); George Parmakes (PLP29644) had been given public properties in Plagena and Therma bef. 
1347, but after his death they were granted to others (Dionys.2,46); Demetrios Pharmakes (PLP29645) had 
paroikoi in Epano Antigoneia who were confiscated in 1342 (Kravari, Philothéou, 297); see also PLP 29642, 
landowner in Loziki (Esph., note in p.145) 

197 See references in PLP 16849 (add: Kravari, Philothéou, 297-298) and 16850. Most of John's possessions 
were outside Chalkidike, in the theme of Serrai-Strymon, but we know he was a Thessalonian from Lemerle, 
"Praktikon de Karakala", 285, 1.44. 

198 Assuming that Lavra II, 250, 294, Doch. 16., 132, Xénoph.19, 158; 21, 168 refer to the same peron as 
Doch. 11, 119 (PLP 91066 and 91067) 

199 énoph.19, 158; Xérop.22., 176. For the meaning of "allagion", see M.Bartusis, "The Megala Allagia 
and the Tzaousios: Aspects of Provincial Military Organization in Late Byzantium", REB 47 (1989) 183-207 
200] avra II 90, 89, 91; 97, 132; 108, 212 

201L emerle,"Praktikon de Karakala", 285. See also PLP nos 868, 869, 872 

202PLP 5707 (add: Iviron III 66, 128-129; also Chil.100, 209; 102, 212-213; 110, 228; 114,237; 116, 239- 
241 and Zogr.XXXIV, 80 must refer to the other Peter, the paidopoulos of Andronikos II, who was not a 
sebastos in 1327) 

203poch. 11, 118-119. I do not agree with the reading of the signature: the donor's first name should not be 
George, since that was the name of his father and of his son and the practice of children bearing the parent's 
first name is extremely uncommon. As for myrtaites, it is a hapax in documentary sources, which certainly 
argues against it being a title, like sebastos. 
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Doukopoulos had 300 modioi in Kassandra before 1300204, while another Peter had an 
oikonomia that included 300 modioi in Loziki. 

Another known family of soldiers are the Deblitzenoi, represented here by the 
sebastos Manuel, Tzaousios of the Grand Allagion of Thessalonica, who benefited from the 
taxes of Daphne in 1301. This source of income passed to his children, including probably 
the imperial stratiotes Demetrios Deblitzenos, independently attested later, who had an 
oikonomia of 400 hyp. in Hermeleia and elsewhere205, 

Theodosios Skaranos became the beneficiary of imperial grants of lands and paroikoi 
in the area of Hermeleia, but it is not clear in what capacity. Probably he had been a stratiotes 
as well, but at some point these properties had been ceded to him unconditionally, and he 
added to them more, through purchase. At the moment of Skaranos' death his son, left only 
with his horse, was entrusted to the emperor's care, in the hope perhaps that he would be 
admitted into the ranks of the stratiotai under the command of a Ilopdupoyévvntog206. 

Although the nature of the properties does not concern us in this chapter, it is 
noteworthy that in the great majority of cases mentioned, the properties originate as imperial 
grants, although the conditions of holding them vary. It appears that the lands and peasants of 
Chalkidike were used by the state primarily as a means of rewarding its servants, soldiers or 
functionaries and only as an exception given away to the great magnates as unconditional 
gifts. Among these lands, however, we do encounter small plots of land which are bought 
and sold independently from the imperial grants. Perhaps these were the lands that the 
inhabitants of Thessalonica owned at the moment of the imperial conquest and that they were 
allowed to retain as private property. 


204X énoph.4, 86; 5, 92 

205iviron III 70, 175; Zogr.XXVII, 62; Doch.11, 119; 26, 185-186; see also N.Oikonomides, "The 
Properties of the Deblitzenoi in the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries", in A.E.Laiou (ed.),Charanis 
Studies, Rutgers 1980, 176-198 

206Xérop.9, 81. The identification of the "Porphyrogennetos" is not clear, since the document is undated. If 
the date proposed by the editor (shortly before 1274) is correct, we would have to do with Constantine, son 
of Michael VIII, who would be quite young though! Furthermore, the text is fragmented and the sense of 
Skaranos' provisions is unclear at that point. 
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Thessalonica 

During the last decades of the thirteenth and especially during the fourteenth century, 
the majority of the known aristocrats can be connected, in one way or another, with the city 
of Thessalonica. This may be partly due to the geographical focus of the majority of the 
documentary sources that have reached us. Thessalonica is the best documented city of Late 
Byzantium, among other reasons because of its proximity to Mount Athos. On the other 
hand, there is no doubt that the many aristocrats who were born in Thessalonica, resided 
there, or had firm family connections in it make the city a major geographical center of the 
aristocracy, comparable to Constantinople. Several factors may account for this, most 
importantly the prosperity of the city itself. Thessalonica was a major center of commerce in 
the Balkans and a thriving port207, It seems that, although long-distance sea trade was 
apparently under the absolute dominance of the Italians, a large portion of the trading and 
other economic activity passed through the hands of the Thessalonians. Around 1319-20, we 
hear of certain merchants from Thessalonica who hired Venetian ships in order to trade in 
Euboea, with a cargo worth 8,000 hyperpyra. At that time, we are told that merchants from 
Thessalonica and Constantinople had invested about 10,000 hyperpyra that the Venetians still 
owed to them208, The city may also have harbored a prosperous artisans’ class. The surviving 
monuments of Thessalonica and its region testify to the high skill and renown of its builders 
and painters, but we do not know much about the importance of other forms of artisanal 
activity or whether it was export-oriented. Besides trading and artisanal activities, the city also 
enjoyed a large part of the agricultural wealth of its hinterland: the landed possessions of the 
citizens of Thessalonica were guaranteed by imperial chrysobulls and several Thessalonians 


207The presentation of O.Tafrali, Thessalonique au quatorzième siècle, Paris 1913, 112-129 is still largely 
valid. See also references to Thessalonica as a center of grain export and other trade in A.E.Laiou- 
Thomadakis, "The Byzantine Economy in the Mediterranean trade System; Thirteent-Fifteenth Centuries", 
DOP 34-35 (1980-81) (hereafter Laiou, "Byzantine Economy"),passim and N. Oikonomidés, Hommes d' 
affaires grecs et latins à Constantinople, Montréal 1979 (hereafter Oikonomidàs, Hommes d' affaires), 
passim. Most of the evidence, however comes from after 1350. Also A.Laiou, "H OecomXovixm, n ev6oydpa, 
TNS KEL o Owovouwóe tns KOS oTnv emoyü raw IImwaoxóyow" Byzantine Makedonia, Thessalonica 
1995. For the topography and political history of the city see G.Theocharides, TomoypaNa cui moliruy 
toropia ro Geoomiorins «ura tov Ri aua Thessalonica 1959 

208pyyr I, 126-127 
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who entered public service became the recipients of imperial grants of lands, paroikoi and 
other forms of rural income. All the above factors point to the fact that the city was able to 
support a large middle class, some of whose members were quite wealthy. This middle class 
was the social pool in which several individuals of the middle- and low aristocracy had their 
origins, and is represented by such family names as Kampanos, Pharmakes, Spartenos, 
Kokalas and others. These were mostly people who crowned a prosperous career with the 
acquisition of a title like sebastos, or succesful businessmen who invested into the offices of 
the public and fiscal administration and, if lucky, reached the ranks of the court hierarchy. 
Finally the urban middle-class families occasionally produced stratiotai and military officials. 

Besides having its own middle class, Thessalonica also attracted the highly born great 
aristocrats of the imperial entourage. For most of the period under study the city was the 
residence of close relatives of the emperors, despots, empresses and -especially in the 
fourteenth century- the emperors themselves29. For extended periods of time the center of 
the court could shift to Thessalonica, following the emperor's presence in the West. This is 
illustrated by an act of sale written in Thessalonica in 1333: besides the vendor (the 
protostratorTheodore Synadenos) the act is signed by the Grand Constable, the Grand 
Papias, the Grand Hetaireiarch, the Grand Adnoumiastes, the protallagator and the Domestic 
of the Themes, all of whom witness the sale2!9, In the same period, sometime before 1336, 
an investigation of a case of heresy led by the metropolitan of Thessalonica was witnessed by 
the Eparch, the Grand Adnoumiastai, the Judge of the Fossaton and a Hetaireiarch?!!, Many 
of the members of the court may have preferred to settle there, especially if they had 


209 A ndronikos II first travelled to Thessalonica ca. 1299. His son, the Despot John, died there in 1305. 
After 1310 the empress Irene resided in the city. Michael IX had his see there when he died in 1320, whereas 
his brothers, Constantine and Demetrios were governors of the city. Andronikos III resided in the city for 
long periods during the 1330s. 

210Chil. 123, 256, 258; we know that the act was written in Thessalonica, since its author, Demetrios 
Diabasemeres, official of the local Church, is well known from several other documents (cf. S.Kaplaneres, 
"Anunrpios Außaonpépns ð peyadovaitns olkovóuos", Byzantiaka 5(1985), 77-86) 

211 pPatr.Reg.II 111, 114 
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considerable properties in the Western parts?!?. Others took advantage of their service in the 
city to invest in urban or rural properties there. 

It is likely that the aristocracy of Thessalonica included refugees who flocked there 
from other parts of the empire, but particularly from Asia Minor after the advance of the 
Turks. An atmosphere of tolerance and acceptance, praised by Nikephoros Choumnos in his 
panegyric of the city2!3, and the many opportunities of the city made it a major pole of 
attraction for uprooted Anatolians. Another oration, this time by Manuel Gabalas, specifies 
that these newcomers included people of distinction and owners of considerable fortunes, 
whose capital added to the wealth and prosperity of the city214. It is very possible that these 
immigrants included aristocratic families or people who aspired to aristocratic status, although 
I have not been able to identify beyond doubt particularly distinguished individuals who 
moved from Asia Minor to Thessalonica?!5, 

The list of the known aristocrats who resided or owned property in Thessalonica 
slightly modifies the broad picture presented above: it appears that the great majority came 
essentially from the first of the three groups described above, the local families. The great 
aristocrats, once we deduct the governors of the city and the commanders of armies, have a 
very limited representation either as residents or property owners in the immediate area of the 
city (excluding Chalkidike). Nikephoros Kantakouzenos, cousin of John VI and later 
sebastokrator, had paroikoi in Kalamaria that were confiscated in 1342216, The 


stratopedarches Tarchaneiotes happened to be present in the same area in 1344217, We do 


212We have the example of Alexios-Arsenios Tzamplakon. For evidence of his residence in the city, see 
above, note 133. Although the origins of his family lay probably in Eastern Macedonia, some Tzamplakones 
had connections with Thessalonica, as testified by the estate that Arsenios' father owned by the river Gallikos 
(Arkadios Batopedinos, "Ayvopevrw. &v&Aexra" Gregorios ho Palamas 3(1919), 437) 

213Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca Il, 147 

214Monody on the death of dearest Kallierges, ed. L.Previale in BZ 41(1941), 21 

215The two commanders, John Monomachos and Constantine Doukas Limpidaris, who took part in a 
conspiracy in 1307 were from Asia Minor. Limpidaris, in particular, seems to have had some importance 
back home, since he was sent by his compatriots to plead their cause at court in Constantinople. But I do not 
think that these two can be considered as representative of aristocratic refugees from Asia Minor. The affair, 
with references to sources and bibliography, is discussed in Ch.V. 

216Kravari, Philothéou, 297-298 

217Xénoph., 203 
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not know if either resided in Thessalonica at the time and, for the latter, whether he was a 
member of the high aristocracy at all. Michael Laskaris, brother of Theodore I, had resided in 
Thessalonica in the 1240's, but he was probably fleeing the empire for political reasons, 
although he collaborated in the betrayal of the city in1246218, Nikephoros Choumnos, who 
invested in real estate inside the city2!? did reside in Thessalonica for a prolonged period, but 
this may be connected to some sort of disgrace. Leaving those cases aside, I have attempted 
to list the Thessalonian families220 that appear to have given individuals of aristocratic status, 


trying to trace their geographical connections, where possible. 


Deblitzenos. We have already ecountered this Thessalonian family of soldiers when 
examining their possessions in Chalkidike2?!. The most prominent Deblitzenoi attested in 
Thessalonica itself are the oikeios Philip Deblitzenos, to whom the emperor gave two urban 
metochia of Zographou???, the Sebastos Manuel, Tzaousios of the army of Thessalonica???, 
and the oikeioi Demetrios, imperial soldier, and Constantine, who were physically present in 
the city in 1311 and 1341 respectively224. We do not know how or when the family appeared 
in Thessalonica. 

Doukopoulos. We already encountered some Doukopouloi as pronoia-holders in Chalkidike. 
The family (if we can use the term) had old roots in Thessalonica: around 1240 the 
megalodoxotatos George Doukopoulos was a subordinate to the duke of Thessalonica2?°. 


Two Doukopouloi are encountered with functions similar to each other: in 1284 (?) Peter 


218 Akrop.I, 79 

219Choumnos Ep., 29 

220The term "family" is used here in a general, conventional way. In many cases we may have to do with 
actual extended families (see p.213), but in others we may simply have to do with bearers of the same family 
name that are not connected by any close bonds of kinship or any other sense of unity. 

221See above, note 205 

22270gr. XXIV, 53 

2231viron III 70, 175 

224Doch. 11, 119; A.Lavriotes, "Athonitis stoa", VV 9(1902), 133 

225Goudas, op.cit., 212 (redated) 
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Doukopoulos was $podpapxos of the city, where he renovated a church?26. Around that 
time Demetrios Doukopoulos, dead before 1300, was kacTpod0Aa£227, If the terms are 
equivalent we may have to do with a family (father and son?) occupying the same office in an 
unofficially hereditary way. Another Demetrios Doukopoulos in 1324 owned land inside the 
city, which he leased for building2?8. 

Iatropoulos. A bearer of that name was among the "dvouacTol Kat yvdpulov" citizens of 
Thessalonica who delivered the city to John III in 1246229. Not many Iatropouloi are known 
subsequently. They include a landowner in the area of Thessalonica?30, Perhaps Demetrios 
latropoulos, Sebastos and logothetes ton oikeiakon (1260-1295) is related also to them, since 
he was present in the city around 1290231, 

Kabasilas. As was seen earlier, the origins of this family lay in Western Greece, where a 
branch remained until the fourteenth century. The Kabasilai of Thessalonica are extremely 
numerous and it is not certain that we can talk of them as one family. They all fit a broad 
description, though: they are educated and active in the exchanges between the intellectuals of 
the time; many follow an ecclesiastic/monastic career, but they are also encountered holding 
court offices, even of a military character. Among the more distinguished Kabasilai are the 
Aktouarios (court doctor) of Michael VIII and Andronikos II, who is also attested as 
landowner(1282, 1296)232; the Sebastos Theodore Kabasilas, first Grand Dioiketes and then 
Logothete of the Stratiotikon (ca. 1315-1327)*33; the epi tou stratou who died before 1321 


(although that one owned properties in Ioannina and may belong to the Western 


226s.K alopissi-Verti, Dedicatory Inscriptions and Donor Portraits in thirteenth-century churches in Greece, 
Vienna 1992, 47; perhaps there is a connection with Anna Doukopoulina Mesopotamitissa, who inherited the 
ownership of a monastery in Thessalonica bef. 1306 (Xenoph.7, 100) 

22 TX énoph.4, 86 

228 X énoph.20, 164 

229 Acrop.I, 79 

230tviron ITI 70, 175 

231Xérop.10, 92; Iviron III 65, 125 But the identification is weakened if Demetrios latropoulos is the 
prokathemenos of Philadelpheia who corresponded with Theodore Laskaris bef. 1259 (Laskaris Ep., 197; 
PLP 7958 rejected the latter identification erroneously supposing that the letter concerned the metropolitan of 
the city) 

232Pach.Lii, 665; Chil.12, 30 

235K antak.I, 240; see also PLP 10090 
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Kabasilai)2?^. Demetrios Doukas Kabasilas was imprisoned and exiled because of his 
support for John Kantakouzenos. His property, which included buildings in the city, was 
confiscated, but he was restored to his fortunes after the victory of Kantakouzenos: he 
became Grand Papias and among other things he was granted a posotes of 250 hyp./year 
with rights of hereditary transmission2?5, Another important Kabasilas (on his mother's 
side), Nicholas Chamaetos, was also a Kantakouzenist, who headed the delegation that 
intended to deliver the city to Manuel Kantakouzenos in 1346236, Several properties in the 
broader area of the city were owned by Kabasilai??7, 

Kampanos. The only known Kampanos of some importance was Nicholas, attested in the 
city with the rank of sebastos in 1240. Six years later he was among the prominent 
Thessalonians who handed the city over to John IN. Kampanos himself secretly contacted the 
emperor in Melnik and was given a charter of privileges and guarantees for Thessalonica. His 
pretext for going to Melnik was trade and his name suggests that he may have come from a 
family of merchants. In 1262, under the new regime that he helped bring about, Nicholas 
Kampanos was prokathemenos of Thessalonica and apographeus ot the theme, together with 
his old friend, Demetrios Spartenos2>8. The disappearence of the name afterwards may be 
due to the physical extinction of the family, or perhaps there was intermarriage with higher 
aristocratic families and the Kampanoi abandoned a name betraying their middle-class origins 
for a more illustrious one. 

Kapandrites. Three Kapandritai Skouterioi (here Skouterios must be a family name rather 
than an office), father, son and a relative, were buried in St. Nicholas Orphanos in 


234MM V, 86-87= Lampros in NE 12(1915) 40 

235, avra III app.XII, 208-209; Dionysiou 2, 46; Zogr. XXV, 54-56(if identical); XLIV, 102, 104; Xérop. 
27, 200 

236Kantak. 574. On Nicholas Chamaetos see A. Angelopoulos, Auzilaoy Lafdowas Xugaeróv. H gu 
Aui ro čopor ačroč, Thessalonica 1970 

237For all other Kabasilai, see PLP nos 10061-10102; also 'A8'AyyeAómOUAoc, "Td yeveaXoywüv 8évbpov 
ts olkoyevetag Taw Kofdouwov ", MoxeSovuct 17(1977) 367-395 

238Goudas, op.cit., 215(redated); Akrop.I, 79ff; Iviron III 59, 103 
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Thessalonica. Their epitaphs by Philes allude to their relation to Berroia, where another 
branch of Kapandritai is attested, but do not make clear the origins of the family239. 
Kerameas. A Thessalonian family that gave officials both to the state and to the church. They 
include the metropolitan Theodore Kerameas, deposed before 1284, and his brothers, 
Nicholas Kerameas, sebastos and Domestic of the Western Themes, Constantine Kerameas, 
megalodoxotatos, and Basil Kerameas?40. The sebastos Michael Kerameas was 
apographeus in Thessalonica around 1270-8124!. The family also gave an Athonite abbot 
and a patriarch of Constantinople24?. It is not clear if the Kerameis were originally from 
Thessalonica or whether they followed the metropolitan there upon his election. The name is 
also attested in Asia Minor earlier243. 

Kok(k)alas. In the fourteenth century the Kokalades are connected with the fiscal and 
financial administration: in 1320 Constantine Kokalas has the fiscal charge of 
Thessalonica2*4, Another, or perhaps the same, Kokalas was megas logariastes and his 
daughter was married to Andronikos Angelos-Palaiologos ca. 1326-2724°. I believe that this 
Kokalas should rather be identified to George Kokalas, megas adnoumiastes in 1336246, 
Admittedly, the order of the offices in the court hierarchy would be a problem, but it is 
possible that we have to do with a slip of Kantakouzenos' memory in the first case. Were 
these officials settled in the capital or in Thessalonica? During the civil war, in 1326, the 
megas logariastes was in Constantinople but was sent to Andronikos III in Thessalonica; in 
1336 the megas adnoumiastes was present in Thessalonica, but so was the majority of the 
court, following Andronikos III in a Western campaign. Ten years later, in 1346, George 


Kokalas (if the same) is again in Thessalonica, a prominent leader among the Zealots, 


239PLP 11005, 11006, 11008, 11009; Martini/Philes, 127-128 

2401 avra II 75, 30 

24lpoch. 9, 108; Xérop.9, 81; Esph.7, 66 (according to PLP 11646; but according to Oikonomidés in 
Doch., 105, the first name of the latter is Nicholas) 

242PLP nos 11648, 11649; other ecclesiastical Kerameis are nos. 11634 and 11637 

243MM IV, 152 

244"ele éÉvoyüv trv nuoma Soureusv":Iviron III 76, 240 

245Kantak.I, 232 

246patr Reg.II 111, 114 
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sacrificing to their fury his relative, Pharmakes247. George Kokalas is also ironically 
mentioned in the anonymous "anti-Mafia pamphlet" where his Thessalonian origin is 
stated248. A Demetrios Kokalas, oikeios of the emperor, was given in 1350 by imperial 
chrysobull lands and paroikoi in the theme of Thessalonica that were previously owned by 
high-ranking aristocrats?4?. Could that be a reward for his family's loyalism during the civil 
war? Although the presence of the Kokalades in Thessalonica is well established2°°, we 
should note a Kokalas, official in Constantinople in 1304, who was accused by the patriarch 
Athanasios of being bribed to support the Jews of the capital??!. Therefore there might be 
more than one distinguished families of that name and the identifications of the officials are 
not absolutely certain. 

Kot(e)anitzes. Theodore Koteanitzes from Thessalonica, leader of an army body, deserted 
Kantakouzenos in 1342. He was Grand Tzaousios and commander of the Thessalonica-based 
army until 1346, when he was attacked by the Zealots. In 1341 he had properties 
neighbouring those of the Spartenoi???, His foreign name indicates that he is probably a 
relation of the Serbian adventurer Kotanitzes Tornikes253. Perhaps he was a descendent of 
Leo Koteanitzes, oikeios of the emperor, who was rewarded for his military services with a 
grant of land in 1293254, It is possible that after the Zealot dominion the family moved to 
Thessaly. 


247K antak.II, 575-582. There is a problem in identifying him with the person of 1326: Kantakouzenos 
would be expected to hint at the identity, or at least at his office, in the second case. 

248Hunger, "Anti-mafia Pamphlet", 97. Unlike M. Angold, "Archons and Dynasts: Local Aristocracies and 
the Cities of the Later Byzantine Empire", in Angold, Aristocracy, Oxford 1984, 248, I do not think that the 
passage -Kokalas is ironically praised for allowing bandits to break into houses only in order to surprise them 
on their way out- necessarily refers to a "famous incident". 

2491 avra III 129, 41; 130, 45 

250see PLP 14091 (a priest) and 14094 (possibly) 

251 Athanasius Ep., 82 

252&antak.II, 241, 576; Lavra III App.XII, 208; Doch. 23, 170-171 

2530n him, see Lj.Maksimovic, "Kotanic Tornik", ZRVI 29-30(1991), 183-191 

254pr P 13317(for Tornikes); for Leo, see Chil. 11, 28-29 (not in the PLP?) 
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Koutzoulatos. Another of the distinguished citizens who betrayed the despot Demetrios in 
favor of the empire in 1246. The family is attested later in the century, with the 
Megalodoxotatos Peter Koutzoulatos in 1284 and 1295255, 

Maroules. The family of St. Germanos is characteristic of the group that we describe as urban 
middle class. It can hardly be considered aristocratic, since the only person who reaches some 
distinction is the saint's father, appointed by the emperor to some important command (he 
commanded the guard of the city gates: perhaps he was kastrophylax, prokathemenos, or a 
simple tol]-collector)256. The family had property in the city25" and its members included 
priests, physicians and monks on Athos, as well as a stratiotes with a modest pronoia of 72 
nomismata258, There is no certain connection of this family with the commander of 1303- 
1306 or with the Constantinopolitan aristocratic family of the same name2>?. 

Moschopoulos. In Thessalonica we only know of the sebastos Gregory Moschopoulos, who 
lived there in 1315. Other Moschopouloi, litterati and ecclesiastics, are attested in Con/ple and 
elsewhere. A sebastos by that name lived in the West in the beginning of the 13th century260, 
Mouzalon. The Mouzalones, originating from Asia Minor, are mostly established in 
Constantinople, whence come the best known bearers of the name. There is, however, a 
family of that name in Thessalonica, in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. Most important 
are Constantine Mouzalon, administrator of the imperial zeugelateia in the area of 
Thessalonica and later sebastos, who attempted to buy houses inside the city (for 193 hyp.) 
and invest in improving them (1321-1324)26! and Theodore Mouzalon, a stratiotes of the 
Grand Allagion of Thessalonica, killed fighting the Turks before 1355, owner of 1,000 
modioi of land in Kalamarea2®2, 


255 A krop.I, 79; Lavra II 75, 30; Iviron III 65, 125 

2561 ife of Germanos, 98, 104-106 (Germanos' father) 

257Doch.49, 263 

258X énoph.16, 143(Nicholas Maroules); for other members see PLP nos 17145-17153 
259See above, p.102 

260patr Reg.I 22, 226-228; Chom,, 527; also see PLP19367-19376 

261Chil. 68, 154; Patr.Reg.I 71, 422ff. 

262Doch. 29, 193; for other Mouzalones in Thess/ca see PLP 19432, 19434, 19435 
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Palaiologos. Several aristocratic individuals with the name Palaiologos are attested in 
Thessalonica. But if we exclude those appointed governors of the city or "general Kephalai" 
in Macedonia, the others do not appear to have any close connection with the imperial family. 
We cannot even be certain that we have to do with one family, or even with branches of 
Palaiologoi, since that name would be borne in the fourteenth century by most people who 
had a Palaiologos among their ancestors, and often replaced in everyday usage other family 
names263, Therefore, behind the Palaiologoi of Thessalonica may hide descendents of other 
families. Their status could occasionally be quite distinguished: in 1333 the Grand Constable 
John Palaiologos was present in Thessalonica, but this was due perhaps to chance264, In 
1334 the Grand Drongarios Stephen Palaiologos had sold gardens and fields that he owned 
in the area of the city265. Two Palaiologoi were among the leaders of the Zealot movement: 
Michael Palaiologos, who closely supervised on behalf of the Zealots the administration of 
the appointed governor, John Apokaukos, was assassinated in 1345266, We know more 
about his successor, Andrew Palaiologos, oikeios and Eparch in 1345. He was the leader of 
the "nautikon" (in what sense, it is hard to tell. In my opinion he was the military commander 
of the gasmouloi, "marines" of the war navy who were stationed in the city). At first his 
stance may have been influenced by the benefices he reaped for his loyalism: in 1345, the 
government of John V granted him unlimited rights of transmission for the 1,000 modioi and 
the 2 paroikoi that had already been given to him in Kravatas. Epi tes trapezes since 1348, he 
controlled the city, alternating between compromise and open rebellion until he was forced to 
flee. Allegedly he conspired later with the Serbs of Du$an27. A third Palaiologos is known 


263For example the Angeloi Doukai Komnenoi, descendents of a daughter of Michael VIII are always called 
Palaiologoi to denote this relationship, although the names that they bad from their father were very 
distinguished. Chapter IV deals in more detail with the patterns that regulate usage of family names in the 
Palaiologan period. 

264Chil. 123, 258 

265[ avra III 122, 18 

266Kantak II, 569-571 

267Kantak.II, 573-582, III, 104-105, 108-110; Lavra III 124, 27ff 
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in connection to the Zealots, this one a victim of their atrocities. According to Kantakouzenos 
he belonged to the group of the aristoi2©®, which may or may not denote the high aristocracy. 
Petzikopoulos. We know of the family of the stratopedarches Petzikopoulos, dead before 
1325. His property included lands in Kalamaria, part of which was given as dowry to his 
son-in-law, Alexander Doukas Sarantenos?6?, and a group of buildings in Thessalonica. Part 
of them were given as dowry to the same daughter, Kale, while the rest were inherited by his 
other children, the doulos of the emperor Demetrios Petzikopoulos, Constantine, John 
Senachereim and the nun Eulogia. Eventually the whole property was acquired by 
Chilandar27°. 

Pharmakes. Distinguished Thessalonians of that name include the sebastos who married the 
daughter of Demetrios Spartenos and owned through a chrysobull a vast zeugelateion with 
paroikoi??!. Also the brother-in-law of Kokalas, opponent and victim of the Zealots? 72. 
Some Pharmakai, as we saw, owned properties in Chalkidike273. 

Sarantenos. That name is encountered in Thessalonica, in the area of Serrai and in Berroia??^, 
But the landowners of Serrai and the residents of Berroia are relatives of the Thessalonian 
Sarantenoi?7?, Among the Sarantenoi in Thessalonica, there were the four brothers -with the 
second name of Doukas- who held in common an oikonomia near Thessalonica around 
1315276, Only one of them, Nicholas, was a sebastos, but another, Alexander, signed 13 
years later as doulos of the emperor, when he sold some buildings in the city from his wife's 


dowry. In 1322 he was laying claims, with his father-in-law(?), over land of Hilandar in 


268Kantak II, 393 

269See note 277, below. 

270Chil. 84, 178-181; 112, 230-235 

27lLavra II 98, 138 

272Kantak.II, 574, 581 

273See above, note 415 

274Theocharides, Diatheke, 51-54 

275 Theodore Sarantenos (resident of Berroia) is an uncle of George Sarantenos, M.Hetaireiarches (in 
Thessalonica):G.I.Theocharides, Miz aon «ui pia Sin arrivi Avéxiora faromespa Eyypage, 
Thessalonica 1962 (hereeafter Theocharides, Diatheke), 27, 53; Xene and Sophrosyne Sarantene, property 
owners in Serrai resided in Thessalonica and may have been his relatives as well(Zogr. XXVIII, 64-67; 
Theocharides, op.cit., 52) 

276Xénoph., 177, differing with Theocharides on the location of Zabarnikeia. 
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Kalamaria?77, It is not certain whether Thessalonica was the home of the protokynegos 
Sarantenos Indanes (ca. 1300) who owned a pronoia at Loroton and cultivated land at 
Strymon2’8, but Thessalonica is the place where his daughters, the nuns Xene and 
Sophrosyne, hold their transactions. The Thessalonian sisters Anna Doukaina Sarantene 
Indanina and Eleodora Sarantene Tzympinissa are also related to him, but probably not his 
daughters?7?, Another Sarantenos, the megas hetaireiarches George, is also physically 
present in Thessalonica. He witnessed a donation by the daughters of Sarantenos Indanes and 
may have been their relative280, The origins of the family though, are unknown before the 
fourteenth century2®!. Perhaps they can be connected to Angelos Doukas Sarantenos, a 
military man, founder of a monstery in Constatinople, mentioned by Philes282, 

Senachereim. Several officials and other members of that name are attested as physically 
present in Thessalonica. This may not be due to chance, but we may have to do with a branch 
of that family (whose origins lie in the aristocracy of the Nicean Empire) settled in the city. 
The most important among them are occupants of military offices: Manuel the protallagator 
and perhaps later epi tou stratou (1321-1341)285, a krites tou Phossatou(1336), a skouterios 
(1344)284, the Grand Chartulary Nikephoros Senachereim (1344)285. 

Sgouropoulos. In 1338 the wife and son of a Thessalonian sebastos by that name sold their 
gonike land of 3,550 modioi to Xenophontos286, Other Sgouropouloi in Thessalonica include 
priests and perhaps some of the many Sgouropouloi known from the correspondence of the 


277Chil.81, 175; 84, 178-181; 86, 186; 95, 202; the identification of "Sarantenos and Petzikopoulos" is 
based on the fact that Alexander was married to the daughter of Petzikopoulina, 

2781 avra II 90, 85; Zogr.XXVIII, 64-67 

279patr.Reg.II 152, 412; this Anna cannot be identified with the dead sister of the two nuns of the previous 
note: the one died before 1330 and was inherited by her sisters, while the other had children who were still 
minors in 1348. 

28070 gr.XXVIII, 67; Chil. 123, 258 

28lTheocharides, Op.cit., 51 (but note a Sarantenos in Smyrna, MM IV, 278); for other Sarantenoi in 
Thessalonica see PLP 24894, 24895, 24900, 24913 

282philes I, 247; M.Gedeon, "Mavouna tod $ñ ioropwa noujpara” in Ekkesiastike Aletheia 
3(1882/83), 653 

283Chil.123, 258; Kantak.I, 130, II, 77 

284patr Reg.II 111, 114; Doch. 23, 170, 171 

285Tbig. 

286Xénoph.25, 191 
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time287, Demetrios Sgouropoulos was a Thessalonian corresondent of Maximos Planoudes. 
At some point towards the end of the thirteenth century he had occupied a position of 
importance in Aulon and generously assisted Planoudes and his fellow ambassadors after 
they had fallen victims of pirates on their return from a mission to Venice?88, 

Spartenos. Demetrios Spartenos was already an official in the service of the Despot 
Demetrios in 1246, when he took part in the plot to betray the city to John III, together with 
his friend, Nicholas Kampanos. In 1262 the two were apographeis of the theme of 
Thessalonica and Demetrios bore the title of sebastos. His services were rewarded, among 
other things, with the village of Loziki, which he divided among his sons and the monastery 
of Hilandar. He died in Hilandar just before 1265289. Of his four sons, two are attested as 
sebastoi, Andronikos Spartenos, in 1295, and John Spartenos, prokathemenos of 
Thessalonica in 1284-1290290, The latter's son, Demetrios, also became a sebastos and 
oikeios. In 1284 he did not have any official distinction yet, but he was rather well-to-do, 
since he lent 159,5 hyperpyra to the former archbishop Theodore Kerameas??!. His 
descendents bear, along with Spartenos, the names of Doukas, Sphrantzes, Palaiologos, 
indicating the intermarriages of the family29?, The last important Spartenoi are the oikeios 
Theodore Doukas Spartenos, son or grandson of Demetrios, in 1341293and John Spartenos, 


Grand Tzaousios in 1330, who had income from taxes in Kalamaria in 1321294. 


Western Macedonia 
The information from the narrative sources, particularly the description of the civil 


war of 1341-1347 and the Serbian conquest, allows us to distinguish two kinds of aristocrats 


287PLP nos 24998, 25002, 25022, 25025, 25033. 25036 

288planoudes Ep., 47-49 

289 A krop.I, 79ff; Iviron III 59, 60; Chil.6, 15-17 

2901 avra II 75, 32, 137; Iviron III 65, 125; 67, 134 

2911 avra II 75, 32; 98, 138 

292See PLP 16887, 21341, 26498; also Zivojnovit, "Spartini", according to whom Agape Angelina and 
Theodore Spartenos are grandchildren of Demetrios, children of Maria Doukaina Angelina. Alternatively, I 
believe, the nun Agape could be Maria herself after a second marriage and Theodore Demetrios’ son. 

2931 avra III app.XII, 208 

2941 avra II 109, 224-226, Zogr.XXVIII, 68 
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in the cities of Western Macedonia (particularly Berroia and Edessa)29°: The dynatoi, the 
local families, some of whom had considerable influence in these cities, and the members of 
the imperial aristocracy, court officials, relatives of the emperor etc., who resided in those 
cities. The latter were probably people who were given imperial grants in those parts and, at 
some point, settled in those cities. Unlike what happened in the cities of Thrace or Eastern 
Macedonia during the civil war, when the populace attacked the high aristocracy, such open 
internal antagonisms are not attested in this area. Perhaps this is a sign of fundamental 
differences between the dynatoi in Western Macedonian cities and the urban middle classes 
of the other cities of the empire, but there is not much we can say about their social 
composition or economic activities. A series of documents from Berroia (the testament of 
Theodore Sarantenos and the related pieces)2?6 show the existence of two basic categories of 
agricultural properties in the area of the city: the properties that belonged or had belonged to 
citizens since the time of the Byzantine conquest (1240's), when an imperial chrysobull had 
guaranteed the freedom of their possession and transmission??", and the properties that 
emanated from the crown and were ceded under various forms of concession to the 
aristocrats into imperial service. It could be said that these two categories correspond to the 
two social groups described above, but for the fact that many properties of the first category 
have passed to the hands of the imperial aristocracy, probably through purchase. 
Furthermore, there is evidence that some local dynatoi entered imperial service and were, 
presumably, rewarded with grants as well. The general impression from the prosopographical 
survey of those cities is one of a strong and agressive presence of "outsider" aristocrats. 
However, it should be noted that in time of troubles their properties would be the first to 
change hands, whereas all new conquerors were willing to accomodate the locally rooted 


dynatoi in order to gain their support and cooperation. 


295Kantak.I, 272-278; II, 373; III, 31, 120ff 
296See Theocharides, Diatheke, passim. 
29T bid., 13 
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The most important of the great aristocrats did not restrict their presence to one area. 
Andronikos Palaiologos (Angelos), a descendent of the Despots of Western Greece in the 
service of the empire, who held several governorships in Western Greece and Albania, 
owned among others land inside Edessa and flocks around Berroia, while his family resided 
in Ohrid. His stronghold during the civil war (1328) was Prilep298. Edessa, during the same 
period was home to the families of the other army leaders of Andronikos II -the Despot 
Demetrios, the Eparch Michael Senachereim Monomachos and Isaac Rhaoul299- whereas 
inside the city the Grand Stratopedarch Angelos Senachereim had bought various urban 
properties: an inn, four mills, one house, a vineyard and an orchard?90, Thanks to the 
documents of Sarantenos mentioned above we know a lot about the members of the imperial 
aristocracy settled in Berroia?0!, The Skouterios Theodore Sarantenos and his nephew, the 
prothierakarios Sarantenos, owned several properties inside and outside the city. A 
"Sarantes", rebel in Prosak, could be related to the Sarantenoi of Berroia?92. Other families 
owning lands were the Palaiologoi Soultanoi and the Melikai, both partly descended of 
Seljuk families who arrived in the empire together with the last sultan, Izeddin Kaikaus II393, 
The Melikai are related to the Astrapyrai, one of whom represented the aristoi of the city in 
an embassy to John Kantakouzenos?04, Michael Doukas Arianites was another landowner, 
relative of Sarantenos, while there is mention of the properties and the monastic foundation of 
the Aspietes family. The Grand Drongarios Constantine Tornikes is also present in the area at 
the time. But not all members of this group came from outside Berroia: Michael Lyzikos, 
whose properties neighboured those of Sarantenos, came from a local aristocratic family, as 


old as the time of Chomatianos, who also gave a military commander and governor of 


298see references in PLP 21435 

299K antak.I, 273 

300Regel, Batopediou., 17 

301Theocharides, op.cit., 19-28, 31-36,54-58; on Berroia see G.Chionides, Yorqpia ric Bepoiay, 
Thessalonica 1970, esp. 33-57, 90-92, 113-136 

302Choumnos Ep., 165-167 

303See E.Zachariadou, "Oi Xproruvot dmóyovow trod "Zes8iv Kaaxnods B/ on) Bépowr, Makedonika 
6(1964-65), 62-74; "Melik of Berroia" is one of the aristocrats in Hunger, "Anti-Mafia pamphlet", 97. 
304& antak.II, 353 
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Edessa, George Lyzikos?05, The hetaireiarches Andronikos Tzymiskes, friend of Gregory 
Akindynos, was originally from Berroia as well306, The recent origins of his family may be 
Western Greek, since the name is also borne by officials of the Despotate. It is interesting that 
the Grand Interpreter John Tzimiskes, who took part in the council of Lyons in 1274, is 
mentioned by Pachymeres with the name "Berroiotes"307: he may well have been a member 
of the same family. 

Finally, we know the names of some local dynatoi in Western Macedonia: the 
Angeloi Rhadiporoi of Edessa (1328), whose name shows the merge of an old local, 
probably Slavic?98, background and some intermarriage with the aristocracy, either during 
the time of the Despotate or later; Laskaris (in Edessa) whose name also testifies to some 
intermarriage in the past>9; the Netzades in Kastoria, founders of 2 churches around 
1300310, who are described in their dedicatory inscription as "most noble" 
(Tavevyeveotutor). We do not know if the power of these people was restricted in the area 
of their cities or if they also entered imperial service. If the latter were true, as suggested by 
the examples of Lyzikos and Tzy miskes, we could say that the stratiotai who were based in 
the cities of Western Macedonia and fought in the armies of Kantakouzenos and his 


opponents were members of the families of the local dynatoi. 


Epiros and Albania 
The documentary information about the empire's far West is not very extensive and 


this explains in part why the only high aristocrats that we know of in association with that 


area are the commanders of cities and armies. On the other hand, it appears that the power of 


305Chom., 194-195; Kantak.I, 269, 272; III, 130, 161-162 

306Encomium of Gregory Palamas in Tsames/Philotheos I, 583-585 

307Pach Iii, 493 and note 1 

3080f course the name Rhadiporos, as it is transmitted, has meaning in Greek (easy passage). Yet I think it 
improbable that it is a genuine Greek name (it is not attested elsewhere and the language is strangely archaic). 
On the other hand, the component Rad- is very common in Slavic names (e.g. Radomir, Radoslav, etc.), 
although my inquiries failed to find the possible meaning of Rhadiporos. 

309K antak.I, 274 

310s Kalopissi-Verti, Dedicatory Inscriptions and Donor Portraits in Thirteenth-Century Greece, Vienna 
1992, 48, 104 
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the local aristocracies was much greater in those parts than elsewhere. This power had old 
roots, at least since the early days of the Despotate, as we already saw. The difficulties that 
the emperors encountered when trying to impose and maintain their control led them to grant 
unusually extensive privileges to the local elites, as testified by Andronikos II's chrysobull 
for the citizens of Ioannina, when the city was practically granted complete autonomy and 
immunity?!!, There is occasional information about those local aristocrats: in the 1330s some 
of them revolted succesfully against the newly imposed rule of Andronikos III. They 
managed to detach from the empire the cities they controlled and then compromised after 
gaining important concessions, including high court offices for themselves. We know of 
Nicholas Basilitzes in Arta and Alexios Kabasilas, whose family had old roots in Epeiros, in 
Rogo?!?, Perhaps those local potentates should be connected with a peculiar social group that 
appears in Andronikos II's charter of privileges for Ioannina (1319), the kastrenoi?!?. The 
appelation comes from kastron and semantically is parallel to the Western Burgensis. Trade 
was certainly among their occupations, since the chrysobull grants them immunity from the 
kommerkion, the basic tax on traded commodities, everywhere in the empire; on the other 
hand, the kastrenoi possessed extended agricultural properties in the area, including several 
villages whose income they appropriated in some form or another. The kastrenoi, unlike 
other groups of urban dwellers that we encounter in late Byzantine sources, were a closed 
class: the charter of 1319 specifies that they can transmit their properties only to other 
members of the same group, a clause that shows their defensive attitude towards infiltration 
by the great aristocracy. The strange combination of bourgeois and feudal elements in that 
group, trading activities and local political power, is also shown by the family of Lykoudas: 


Stamates and Theodore Lykoudas, merchants from Ioannina, had given mortgages to a 


311MM V, 77-84; also Andronikos III, upon annexing the Epirote cities "roð Suvapévous Tap "Taig 
Tuais TE koX mpocó50w; érncíow koi HArars Ñpetyaro evepyectars "(Kantak.I, 503); on the chrysobull 
see Angold, "Archons and Dynasts ", 246; Sdr.Pljakov, "Le statut de la ville byzantine balkanique aux XIIIe- 
XIVe siècles", Etudes Balcaniques 3 (1985), 84-86; Maksimovit, Provincial Administration, 258-259 
312Kantak.I, 509-525 

313The term appears as early as the late elevent century, in the letters of Theophylaktos of Ohrid. For earlier 
interpretations of the term, see the bibliography -mostly in Russian and Bulgarian- cited by Pljakov, op.cit., 
77, n.44 
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Venetian, perhaps for a loan, but later the sebastos Theodore Lykoudas, potentate in Avlon, 
seized them by force, exercising his dynasteia, the arbitrary power that he possessed?!4, We 
see that members of a family extended their activities in more than one city and in different 
fields, but also supported each other. The sebastos Sgouros, prokathemenos of Ioannina in 
1321, was also probably a kastrenos, since the little monastery he donated to the Church was 
covered by the provisions of the city's common charter?15, The protostrator (of the 
Despotate) Theodore Tzymiskes and his brother, founders of a church in nearby Boulgarelli 
in 1295/96, may have also belonged to that group. Other local aristocrats that we know 
thanks to their foundations were the Akarnanian sebastos Basil Tziskos and the Aetolian 


Michael Zorianos, protostrator of the Despotate at the end of the thirteenth century?16, 


Thessaly 

After the battle of Pelagonia (1259) the empire undertook the conquest of 
Thessaly?!7, During that time it incorporated into its high aristocracy some important local 
families, like the Maliasenoi, while it also began attributing possessions in Thessaly to its 
great magnates: in 1270, for example, the Caesar Alexios Strategopoulos owned the chorion 
Megale, near Bolos?18, The process of conquest, however, was slow and met with many 
setbacks and Thessaly was practically independent from the empire for most of the period 
under study. As a result, it appears that the Thessalian aristocracy we hear of is mainly 
composed of local families, without any significant presence of the great aristocracy of the 
empire. These aristocrats could enter the service of the emperors or the local rulers and their 


status could range from pronoia-holders, like the protonobelissimos Marmaras who held 


314MM III, 109 
315p ampros in NE 12 (1915) 40; other Sgouroi in the area include a priest in Avlon (PLP 25043) and 
probably the Megas Hetaireiarches who founded the Peribleptos in Ohrid (PLP 25060) 
Jl6Kalopissi-Verti, op.cit., 54, 56, 58, 99 
3170n the history of Thessaly at the time, see B. Ferjanti¢, Tesalija u XIII i XIV veku, Beograd 1974 
(Vizantoloski institut Srpske Akademije Nauka i Umetnosti; Posebna izdanja, 15); on local lords in the 
fourteenth century, see A.Solovjev, "Thessalijskie archonty v XIV veke", BS 4(1932) 159-174; on the 
geography, J.Koder/F.Hild, Hellas und Thessalia, Vienna 1976 (=Tabula Imperii Byzantini 1) 

18MM IV, 390 
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Tyrnabos ("Trinovos") in 1277319, to families like the Spingai: Constantine Spinges, epi ton 
anamneseon, Official of the local ruler Stephen Gabrielopoulos and supporter of 
Kantakouzenos, had also properties outside Thessaly, in neighbouring Kitros, which were 
confiscated in 1342329; Leo Spinges, archon in Larissa, was given by Andronikos III land 
near Trikala as well>!.Other beneficiaries of imperial grants were Constantine Bodeses and 
his family322, while Theodore Orphanoioannes, governor of Stagoi, had Samosada as his 
hereditary property?23. Some of these families rose from mediocre origins, like the 
Archontitzai: in 1271 Michael Archontitzes and his wife were landowners, neighbours of the 
Maliasenoi, to whom they sold a piece of property. Although they appear unimportant, they 
must have had roots in the area of Dryanoubaina, since the whole area is called "tou 
Archontitze"?24, [n the following century some Archontitzai are much more powerful. John 
Archontitzes, lord in Trikala, under the regime of the despot John Angelos, was called "most 
noble". He probably cooperated with the conquering Serbs, since in 1366 he was Grand 
Duke of the Tsar Symeon and honorary "brother" of the Tsar?25, Whereas in 1271 Michael 
Archontitzes aknowledged the Maliasenoi as his "lords and masters", a century later a lord in 
Trikala bears the names "Archontitzes Maliasenos", the only known descendant (?) of the 
once powerful family of Maliasenoi?26. During the rule of John Angelos, nephew and close 
collaborator of Kantakouzenos, Thessaly became the refuge of some of the usurper's 
supporters, like Manuel Dioiketes, who arrived and became governor of Trikala after his 
lands in Macedonia had been confiscated by the rival regime??7; another example are the 


Koteanitzai, who must have had to flee Zealot Thessalonica, but appear as a prominent and 


319TDid., 419 

320Bees, Meteora, 67; Lemerle, "Praktikon de Karakala”, 285 

321Bees, Meteora 64; Solovjev/Mofin, Povelje, 222 

322They also owned property since the time of Gabrielopoulos: Bees, Meteora, 62ff, 75 

323Bees, Meteora, 70-71; Solovjev/Mo8in, Povelje, 242 

324MM IV, 396-399; the name is attested earlier in the Despotate: Bees/Apokaukos, no.34 
325Solovjev/Mofin, Povelje, 224, 256 

326MM, IV, 397:"kópi xci ŝeonóra Tiidv "^; LHeuzey, "Jugement Synodal", REG 32 (1919) 310, 312 
327Lemerle, "Praktikon de Karakala", 285; Kravari, Philothéou, 297; Solovjev/MoSin, Povelje, 224 
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"noble" family in Thessaly afterwards328. When examining the Thessalian aristocracy we 
should not forget to mention the family of the two local rulers, the sebastocrator Stephen 
Gabrielopoulos (until 1333) and Michael Gabrielopoulos, who must have succeeded him 
after an interval of direct Byzantine rule?29, The origins and the subsequent fate of their 
family remain unknown. 


The Morea 

Our information about the Morea before the middle of the fourteenth century is very 
limited and it does not iclude any great aristocrats apart from the appointed governors?30, 
Probably this period was not characterized by any important arrival of aristocrats from 
outside. We do not know whether the sebastos John Polemianites, who undertook several 
missions in the Morea and had a manuscript copied for him in Mistra in 1311 was actually 
residing in the Peloponnese. In 1316 he bought buildings in Constantinople, an indication 
that he might have been a resident of the capital23!. Most of the local lords that we know 
about are sebastoi; perhaps the title was attributed to them by Constantinople as reward for 
services or in order to flatter them and assure their loyalty: there is the example of the 
sebastos Theodore Nomikopoulos, lord in Argolis, who joined the empire before 1288 and 
urged other lords to do so>32, The emperor confirmed his ownership of Kranidion, but 
connected it to performance of imperial service, probably because the village was already held 
by Nomikopoulos under some sort of feudal obligation to the Frankish princes. In 1316 three 
sebastoi from Laconia -Kalodikes, Theodore Lakasas and Manuel Stephanites- are present in 


Constantinople and testify in the Patriarchal Synod about a case regarding their area of 


328Bees, Meteora, 98; Solovjev/Molin, op.cit.,220, 254 

329Kantak.I, 473; Bees, Meteora 66-70; Solovjev/Mofin, Povelje, 222; MM V, 261 

330See the information collected by D. Zakythinos, Le despotat grec de Morée II, Athens 1953, 211-217. 
33 lOn the travels, S.Kourouses, 72 émero3áptor J*apyios Aaxumprott-lmpovitot Zapis eui o 
ITO UK TONO, Tavr Züyapiay, 53-55; on the Constantinopolitan properties see Patr.Reg.I 44, 308. 
See also Zakythinos, op.cit., 215 n.2 
332Dolger, Paraspora, 192 
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origin?33, Another sebastos, the tzaousios Demetrios Tsogrebes founded a church in 
Lakonia in 1296/97534. 

The relations of the local lords with the empire were not always friendly, as shown by 
a revolt against the Despot Manuel Kantakouzenos, headed by Lampoudios, a local dynatos 
in 1349335, Perhaps the timing may not be irrelevant with the beginning of a new era, when 
the Peloponnese attracted the interest of the great aristocacy of the empire after the 
devastations and losses of territory elsewhere during the civil war. A special mention should 
perhaps be made to the families of dynatoi of Monembasia, Eudaimonoioanes, Mamonas and 
Sophianos?26, They are known at that time mainly through the "Chronicle of the Morea", but 
after the middle of the fourteenth century they appear in the documents as prominent 
members of the aristocracy and merchants (particularly the Sophianoi). Before that and in 
spite of the silence of the sources, there is little doubt that they and their social group were the 
main beneficiaries of the privileges granted to the city by the emperors, as well as the group 
from which came the merchants of Monembasia mentioned in Italian documents???, The 


Eudaimonoioannes are obviously to be connected with the Laconian dynast of ca.1204. 


The islands 
The fragmentary information that we have about the empire's insular possessions does 
not give us a uniform picture?38: in Lemnos, for example, we encounter predominantly the 


landed properties of imperial aristocrats living away from the island?3?, and of great 


333Patr.Reg.I 35, 276 

334K alopisi-Verti, op.cit.,81 

335Kantak.III, 86-88 

3367 akythinos, Le despotat grec de Morée II, 214. On their later activities, see Oikonomidés, Hommes d' 
affaires, 66-68, 121, 0.264; Laiou, "Byzantine Economy", 201, 219, 221 

337MM V, 154-161, 165-168, 170-175; DVL, 126-127, 181-185; on the Monemvasiot merchants see Laiou, 
"Byzantine Economy", 190, 205-208 

338] have not been able to find any continuity with the aristocracy of the islands before the 13th c., 
investigated by E.Malanut, Les iles de l' empire byzantin, VIIIe-XIIe siècles, Paris 1988, vol.II, 494-506 
339For example Theodora Kantakouzene for the period in question. In the second half of the 14th c. the 
information is much more abundant. 
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monasteries, while in Chios and Tenedos we encounter powerful local dynatoi?40. 
Particularly interesting is the case of the two competing dynatoi of Chios, Leo Kalothetos and 
John Tzybos. Kalothetos was a hereditary oikeios of John Kantakouzenos, a relationship that 
may date as far back as the presence of both families in 13th century Asia Minor. In 1329 he 
was appointed governor of the island but was expelled from his post by Alexios Apokaukos 
in 1341 and replaced by John Tzybos. Both dynatoi appear to have had close relations with 
mineral-rich Old Phocaea, where Kalothetos this time replaced Tzybos as governor in 
1348341, Both were heavily involved in trade: Tzybos traded in imported cloths with the 
Genoese, while Kalothetos attempted to transport grain and salt out of Phocaea in Venitian 
ships?42, Kalothetos' activities included piracy and the kidnapping of Halil, son of sultan 
Orhan, whom he exchanged for a high ransom and the title of panhypersebastos, given to 
him by his former patron and now Orhan's ally, John Kantakouzenos. 


E.Conciusion: Patterns of geographical distribution and mobility 


Based on the above study, we can discern several axes of geographical mobility. I 
would distinguish two categories: mobility at a group level, following changing historical 
circumstances and mobility at an individual level, following changes in a person's social 
status. In the period under study mass movement of the first kind begins obviously with the 
outflux of aristocrats from Constantinople after the fall of the city to the Crusaders. Although 
most of the important aristocrats must have fled the city immediately in 1204, this exodus 


probably continued in subsequent years, as the impoverished Latin empire became unable to 


340For example Pergamenos in Tenedos (Kantak.III, 276) or the Sebastos Constatine Prasinos in Chios 
(Patr.Reg.II 139, 302-304) 

34lpatr Reg.I 13, 184; Kantak.I, 37 1ff; III, 83-85, 321-322; Greg. III, 504-505; MM III, 119 

342K -P.Matschke, "Notes on the Economic Establishment and Social Order of the Late Byzantine Kephalai" 
BF 19(1993), 140 
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hold in it those Greeks who at first might be willing to compromise with the new rulers?43, 
The major destination of the fleeing Constantinopolitans was the Lascarid state in Asia 
Minor, although a minority went to the Western Greek state of the Doukai Komnenoi, in the 
aristocracy of which the locally rooted families and the semi-autonomous toparchs played a 
much larger role than in Asia Minor. In the same period we observe smaller patterns of 
movement, from the provinces that were conquered by the Franks or Bulgarians to the 
Byzantine centers (for example from Thessalonica or the Morea to Epeiros). 

It is not possible to locate with precision the physical centers of the great aristocratic 
families in Asia Minor. On the other hand we have a more clear image of aristocratic families 
of middle and low status, residing in the cities of the area, like Smyrna or Philadelpheia. 
Parallel to the conquest of the European provinces began the expansion of the great 
aristocracy to those parts, where they held commands and governorships and acquired state- 
granted properties. The period after 1240 is also marked by a strong movement of aristocrats 
from the Western Despotate to the empire. The city of Thessalonica seems to have been an 
important pole of attraction for such people and many families of its middle-upper class 
originated with them. 

. We should not disregard a pattern of interchange taking place during the whole period 
at a very local level: in small geographical units there is a mobility of the local petty 
aristocrats, the dynatoi between various cities of the area. Such small units are the cities of the 
Strymon (Serrai, Melnik, Strumitza), those of Western Macedonia (Berroia, Edessa, Ohrid, 
Prilep, Kastoria et c.), or those in Epiros and Albania (Ioannina, Avlon et c.). Signs of this 
mobility are the presence of various members of the same families in those cities, or the 
dispersion of property ownership and political influence of an individual in several cities?44. 

To return to the high aristocracy, after the restoration of the empire we begin to have a 


clearer image of that group. The general impression is that they are rootless: their properties, 


343See the example of the father of George Akropolites, Akrop.I, 46. Even if we do not believe that he 
wanted to leave the city himself, it is clear that he saw no future for his son there. 

344Examples from the cases described earlier would be Dragotas, Tetragonites, Manklabites or Litoboes for 
Eastern Macedonia, Euripiotes or Lyzikos for Western Macedonia and Lykoudas in Epeiros 
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residences, families and servants are dispersed over several areas; one could even say that the 
more important someone was, the broader the area over which his properties would 
stretch?45, Their personal lifestyle also exemplified this lack of a permanent geographical see: 
the sources present the men of the high aristocracy constantly moving between the court in 
Constantinople and the places where they held military commands or governorships. Their 
immediate family must have been following them, since in many cases we find those families 
settled in provincial cities. Still, Constantinople is the closest to a geographical center one 
could come, at least in terms of ideology. The behaviour of the aristocrats after the reconquest 
of 1261 as described by Pachymeres indicates that, for the great aristocratic families, the 
descendents of the Komnenoi, the City had never ceased to represent their real hometown. 
The Palaiologoi exemplify this attitude: in the panegyrics to Michael VIII and Andronikos II, 
the traditional passage about the recipient's city of origin is dedicated to Constantinople, 
although neither was born there?46, Still, this role of the city as imaginary center of the 
aristocracy should not be exaggerated. Although some founded shrines and chose to be 
buried in the city, this was not a rule and there is no evidence that Constantinople had some 
particular position in the aristocrats' religious, ceremonial or family life. 

The next great wave of transplantation was caused by the gradual Turkish conquest of 
Asia Minor, between 1270 and 1330 (the peak of the emigration is situated around 1305- 
1310347). Surprisingly, this great movement does not seem to have visibly affected the great 
aristocracy. Possibly most of these people had already gradually abandoned the Eastern 
provinces and their loss, though probably entailing financial damage, did not cause their 
uprooting. These events affected much more the petty aristocrats and the middle-upper class 
families of the Anatolian cities from which they came. Of course they also affected the 


stratiotai. There is ample information on immigrants from that social level, but, as we saw in 


345See the examples of John Kantakouzenos and Theodore Synadenos in Table III. 

346For example the encomium of Gregory of Cyprus (ed. Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca I, 317ff) or the 
Basilikos of Maximos Planudes (ed. G.Westerink in Byzantinoslavica XXVIII (1967) 63ff) 

347H Ahrweiler, "La région de Philadélphie au XIVe siècle (1290-1390), dernier bastion de l'hellénisme en 
Asie Mineure", Comptes rendus de l'Académie des inscriptions et belles-lettres 1983, 189 
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the case of Thessalonica, which appears in our sources as their major destination together 
with Constantinople, few of these families give individuals of aristocratic status in the 
fourteenth century34?. Indeed, most of the distinguished families from that city had their 
origins either in the city itself, or in the Western provinces. Other destinations of emigration 
from Asia Minor were the neighbouring areas: Thrace, as in the case of John Batatzes, the 
islands, as in the case of Kalothetos. 

Parallel to the great movements of groups, we have the independeni mobility of 
individuals. We can discern there two major poles: the provincial cities and their local 
aristocracy on the one hand and the "rootless" space of the high imperial aristocracy on the 
other. The direction from the first pole to the second was followed by those members of the 
urban élites who entered imperial service and made their way up through the hierarchy of 
offices and various commands and governorships. Examples of this may be the Kokalades 
and Maroulai of Thessalonica, or the Lyzikoi of Berroia. But there is also evidence for 
movement in the opposite direction, from the non-local center of the high aristocracy to the 
periphery of the provincial cities. We saw how families of the great aristocracy settled in 
Cities, close to their properties and appointments. Many of them, like the Sarantenoi and the 
Soultanoi of Berroia, grew roots locally, founded shrines and intermarried with the local 
aristocracy. If their fortunes waned -something that was quite common in view of the great 
antagonism for offices and governorships- they could become absorbed into that group: a 
possible example could be Demetrios Asan in Thessalonica, married to the daughter of a 


Panaretos and whose own daughter married the cleric Michael Kontopetres?49. 


3481 have preferred not to rely too heavily on the evidence of the simple successive occurrence of family 
names in Asia Minor and Thessalonica. Such examples, which may indicate movement, are Kydones, 
Lapardas, Margarites, Sgouropoulos, Pharissaios, Kallierges. In the latter's case, for instance, we know that 
he was a Philadelpheian "noble"(evyevij¢) who emigrated and died in Thessalonica (Manuel Gabalas, Monody 
on Kallierges, ed.Previale in BZ 41(1941) 22, 24). But we cannot make of all the Thessalonian Kalliergedes 
former Anatolians, since the name is extremely common, both in Thessalonica and in other areas, e.g. Crete 
(see PLP 10362-10367) 

349 érop.26, 193-196; 29, 212 
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III. THE ECONOMIC BASIS OF THE ARISTOCRACY 


In late Byzantium and until at least the middle of the fourteenth century the aristocracy 
was undoubtedly, together with the church and the large monasteries! , the group that 
benefited from the overwhelming majority of the empire's economic resources and 
appropriated the largest part of the wealth generated within the empire (with the exception of 
trade-connected wealth, where the presence of Western European merchants loomed large). 
The peculiarity of the late Byzantine situation lies not so much in the comparativaly higher 
percentage of aristocratic wealth as part of the total wealth of the empire (a factor which is 
hard to calculate, anyway), as in the different relation between the economic role of the 
aristocracy and that of other agents: the lower social groups and the state. 

The changes that occured gradually between the eleventh and thirteenth centuries, 
leading to the late Byzantine system, were not simply quantitative (e.g. an increase of 
aristocratic landholding at the expense of small peasant property); above all, they were 
structural changes. The main element in these changes was the increasingly common practice 
of the state ceding its rights, both material (e.g. lands) and immaterial (e.g. the right to receive 
income from taxes), to individuals, with the lion's share going to the aristocracy. This practice 
reduced the income of the state and undoubtedly contributed to the impoverishment of the 
imperial treasury, although it should be noted that it was combined with a drastic reduction of 
the expenses of the state mechanism. At the same time, however, the crown acquired a new 
and very important role, as the regulator of the distribution of the empire's wealth among the 


dominant class?. In order, therefore, to understand the nature of aristocratic property in the 


lt should be observed here that we hear very little in this period about non-monastic properties of the church 
(e.g. estates of metropoleis or even of the Great Church, so prominent in the preceding century, are almost 
absent from late Byzantine documents). As for the monasteries, only the largest among them were the 
recipients of grants directly from the emperors and even then these grants accounted for only part of their total 
possessions. Leaving aside a percentage coming from donors of non-aristocratic status, the majority of the 
properties of monasteries came from the donations of aristocratic patrons. Therefore the importance of 
monastic properties in this period does not detract from, but rather emphasizes the role of the aristocracy as 
the dominant economic factor of the empire. 

2 A. Kazhdan, "State, Feudal and Private Economy in Byzantium", DOP 47(1993), 95-100, has argued that 
even in earlier periods the state had been the ultimate owner and regulator of the distribution of the empire's 
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late Byzantine period and to estimate its implications for the social and political realities of the 
time, it is necessary to turn to the question of the economic relationship between the 
aristocracy and the state. 

More specifically, we will try to evaluate the relative importance of state-originating 
resources as part of aristocratic property: were they of major importance, or were they just 
complementing property acquired by inheritance, purchase and other ways of transmission of 
a "private" nature? A related issue is that of the conditions accompanying state grants to 
individuals. If the resources granted were assimilated to private property, then the issue of 
their origin loses much of its importance. If, on the contrary, it can be shown that the state 
maintained some degree of control over the properties that it alienated, then the question 
acquires more complex dimensions. It should be emphasized that the official clauses and 
terms contained in state grants are not sufficient to provide the answer. We should not 
underestimate the factor of arbitrary state intervention, even against the terms set by the state 
itself. Naturally, a degree of arbitrariness is inherent in the nature of state authority, 
particularly in pre-modern societies, but in our case we may have to do with a situation where 
arbitrary behavior on the part of the state was "normal" and occured regularly, rather than 
exceptional, and therefore a factor that should be seriously taken into consideration in order to 
understand how the system of state grants functioned in reality. Another factor to be taken 
into consideration consists in practices of the aristocracy that are not directly related to the 
state, particularly practices concerning the transmission and administration of property. If 
such practices could assure the stability and integrity of aristocratic holdings, then the 


aristocracy would have a basis of economic power that would be, in part at least, independent 


wealth, particularly of landed properties. This theory is in part based on the state's power to take away 
properties arbitrarily. It rests, therefore, on a distinction between theoretical/legal notions of ownership and , 
reality. Whether one accepts this view or not, it should be made clear that the role of the state in the late 
period is something different, since its "regulatory role" occurs in the theoretical/legal sphere, as well as in 
reality. The rights of the state over properties that had been granted through documents of concession, under 
specified restrictions in the mode of transmission and under certain obligations on the part of the recipient, 
were not the same as its rights over properties that were held under full ownership, as it was defined by law 
in the middle period, even if one accepts that in actual practice the state had similar powers in the two cases. 
Of course in the late period as well it is imperative to look beyond legal clauses and to take into account 
arbitrariness and unofficial practice. 
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from the mechanisms of the state. On the other hand, if aristocratic holdings were 
characterized by instability and fragility, the role of the state as an agent controlling the 
perpetuation of the economic basis of aristocratic families becomes much more crucial. 

State-originating grants were the most important, but not the only way through which 
the aristocracy could appropriate part of the empire's public wealth. A considerable role was 
held by the "unofficial" income connected with the exercise of public office in the central or 
provincial administration. Since the end of the eleventh century, the system of state grants had 
replaced the "roga", the traditional yearly salary of state servants. That salary, however, as 
well as the grants that took its place, only represented part of the real income of state 
functionaries, who, from the fiscal officials to the provincial governors and from the notaries 
to the heads of the administrative departments obtained various profits from the exercise of 
their functions?. This should not be necessarily identified as corruption, since it is not certain 
that it was anything but an expected part of the system of public administration. On the other 
hand, it is impossible to calculate with any precision the amounts involved, or even the 
relative importance of this category of income. 

In order to reach conclusions about this major issue, that is, the role of the state in the 
distribution and transmission of aristocratic property, it is necessary to examine all the kinds 
of economic resources available to aristocrats and try to evaluate their relative importance. 
The following discussion will try to examine in what the economic basis of the aristocracy 
consisted, as well as the mechanisms of acquisition and transmission. Various kinds of 
economic activity will be discussed separately. In the process, we should keep in mind the 
heterogeneous composition of the group described earlier as "the aristocracy". Among other 
factors, the nature of the relation to the crown was very different for the high and the low 
aristocracy and an attempt will be made to evaluate its importance for each aristocratic 


subgroup. 


JOn the various demands that were imposed on the taxpayers in favor of state officials see N.Oikonomidés, 
Fiscalité et exemtpion fiscale à Byzance (IXe-Xle s.), Athens 1996 (hereafter Oikonomidés, Fiscalité), 86-97. 
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Land-based property 

The largest part of most aristocrats’ wealth came in the form of resources connected 
with the land and with agricultural production. Before discussing the major issue of the origin 
of these resources and the role of the state, we will try to examine more precisely in what 
these resources consisted, Generally speaking, the great landed property in late Byzantium 
was founded upon three major modes of exploitation. The first was the appropriation of the 
taxes of peasants, who owned and cultivated small plots of land. Since this income belonged 
by right to the state, it was only through an imperial grant that a private individual could 
become a beneficiary of it. In theory such grants at first only concerned fiscal income and did 
not change the status of the tax-payers*. In practice, however, peasants who were assigned to 
pay their taxes to the beneficiary of an imperial grant were gradually assimilated to dependent 
peasants -"paroikoi"- and were burdened with additional obligations, such as corvées and 
customary gifts, while the "lord", if we may use this term, acquired special rights on the 
property of the paroikoi, such as the right to inherit childless paroikoi under certain 
circumstances?, or to acquire abandoned lands. Although this form of exploitation has 
received the most attention, because of its implications about the transition to a feudal 
economy, it was not the only one. A landowner could also directly own land or other 
resources, in which case he had the option of leasing them out to tenants or exploiting them 
directly, through the corvées due by his paroikoi or through hired labour. 

In many cases these three categories would coexist forming a single unit of property. 
An examplary case is the praktikon by which a cadastral official attributed to a certain monk 
Kallinikos the imperial grant of one-third of the income from the village Mamitzon, equal to 
145 hyp./year, calculated in the form of fiscal income$. The income can be broken down as 


follows: 


4 Anyone with a fiscal liability could be assigned to pay taxes to an individual instead of the state. See for 
example Guillou, Ménécée, 99, where the monastery of the Asomatoi, belonging to the metropolis of Serrai, 
had to pay taxes to an oíkeios of the emperor. 

5A. Laiou-Thomadakis, Peasant Sociery in the Late Byzantine Empire. A Social and Demographic Study, 
Princeton 1977 (hereafter Laiou, Peasant Society), 187-188 

ÓChil. 92, 194-198 
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The income of Kallinikos from Mamitzon 


1. The basic relos paid by the paroikoi for their holdings: 67.25 hyp. 46.4% 
2.Various epiteleiai’: 2.75 hyp. 1.9% 
3. The aer®: 3 hyp. 2 % 
4. Dues from mills: 10 hyp. 6.976 
5. Ennomion and dues from prairies 8 hyp. 5.596 
6. Directly exploited land, corresponding to a telos of 24 hyp. 16.6% 
L to nted out, c ing to a telos of O hyp. 20.7 
Total income 145 hyp. 100% 


We see that 91 hyp./year (62.7%) would come from the taxes and various other dues, not 
including the customary gifts; 24 hyp./year (16.6%) would come from land directly exploited 
through corvées, while 30 hyp./year (20.7%) would come from land rented out to tenants. It 
should be noted, however, that the above figures do not represent the real income collected by 
the beneficiary, since the sums of money corresponding to the arable land that he will lease 
and directly exploit represent the corresponding telos (that the landlord does not have to pay) 
and not actual income from the cultivation or renting of the land. If we suppose that the real 
income from the rented land was 120 hyp./year and from the directly exploited land 114 
hyp./year?, then the whole income of Kallinikos' grant amounts to 325 hyp./year and the 
proportion is 28% from taxes and various dues, 35% from directly exploited land and 37% 


from rent. In other words, the importance of income of a fiscal nature was in this case 


7The word can mean various things (cf.ODB s.v."Epiteleia"). Apparetly here it is tax for properties that used 
to belong to villagers of Mamitzon, but were acquired by outsiders (as are all the owners mentioned in the 
document). Since the properties were still fiscally part of the chorion Mamitzon, their tax could be granted, 
like the rest. 

SA supplementary tax: see ODB s.v. "Aerikon" 

JFor these very tentative calculations I have used the model proposed by A. Laiou, "The Agrarian Economy, 
13th-15th Centuries" in A.Laiou, ed., The Economic History of Byzantium (in preparation) (hereafter Laiou, 
"Agrarian Economy"): it assumes that 5/8 of tbe land would be cultivated each year and the average yield 
would be 1:4.8 (one modios of land corresponds to one modios of grain sown). In the case of rented land the 
proprietor receives 1/3 of the gross product, while in the case of directly exploited land the proprietor receives 
all of the production minus next year's seed. For the market price of grain, I have used the lowest figure, 0.08 
hyp./modios of grain. If A is the arable land in modioi, the formula for the income if the land is rented is 


[(A x 5/8 x 4.8) - A]: 3 x 0.08 
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secondary to the income from the land, whether it was exploited directly or rented to tenants. 

The entire arable land included in the praktikon was ca. 3,911 modioi. About 46.3% 
(ca.1,811 modioi) belonged to the peasants, who exploited it and paid taxes for it, 38.3 % 
(1,500 m.) was rented out to tenants and 15.3% (600 m.) was to be directly exploited by 
Kallinikos through corvées!®. Vineyards or gardens belonged exclusively to the peasants. 
Mills and grazing fields were presumably communal property, but Kallinikos, as the lord of a 
third of the village had the right to collect one third of the dues paid by the peasants for their 
use. In other words, only about half of the arable land and an even smaller proportion of the 
total agricultural land of the village belonged to the lord. 

Of course, nothing permits us to consider the proportions in the praktikon of 
Kallinikos as generally representative of great landholding in this period. In the case of some 
large monasteries, it has been calculated that the lands of the paroikoi, especially arable land, 
represent a much smaller percentage of the whole, compared with the land of the "lord", 
whether the latter be directly exploited or leased. Thus, in the case of Hilandar in 1300, 
peasant holdings represented about 16%of the total arable land exploited by the monastery, 
whereas in the case of Zographou in 1320, they represented only 8%!!. In terms of income 
the figures would be 13.9% (Hilandar) and 8.9% (Zographou) of the estimated total income 


of the lord (including income from vineyards and gardens)!?. 


1OAs it can be seen by comparing the two last categories of land to the corresponding relos (30 hyp./1,500 
m. and 24 hyp./600 m.), the fiscal imposition of the land that is to be exploited through forced labour is 
lhyp/24 m., twice as much as the imposition of the land that is to be leased. This had already perplexed 
Ostrogorsky in G.Ostrogorskij, Pour l' histoire de la féodalité byzantine, Brussels 1956 (hereafter 
Ostrogorskij, Féodalité), 299, who thought, however, that the figures concerned actual revenue from the land 
(see the correction of Laiou, "Agrarian Economy"). The different rate probably reflects the different 
profitability of the land in the two cases. It is unclear, however, which factor counted most for the cadastral 
officials, the quality of the land or the mode of exploitation. The quality of the land was traditionally taken 
into consideration by the fisc and in the case of Mamitzon it is specified that the land in question is of the 
best quality. Still, in order to account for so big a difference in the rates we would have to accept that the 
land that was rented was really of second quality. I think it very possible that the fisc in this period was 
taking into account the mode of exploitation as well, although this would be an innovation. After all, the 
mode of exploitation was determined by the document of the grant, therefore it was known. 

l lOstrogorskij, Féodalité, 298. See also ODB s.v. "Demesne". 

121 have made the change from fiscal to real revenue using the formula described above and assuming that all 
of the landlord's lands would be leased out to tenants. 
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Those monastic examples may or may not be indicative of the composition of the 
landed property of great aristocrats. Table III presents a partial survey of landed aristocratic 
properties, partial because it omits several cases where we know nothing about the extent or 
the nature of the property!?. Since in the great majority of cases our information concems 
only a small part of an aristocrat's properties, the table cannot serve as the basis for a 
quantitative analysis. An obvious first conclusion is that aristocratic exploitation of the land 
could come in any of the three forms described above (through taxes, rent or direct 
exploitation). In some cases it is clear that an imperial grant to an aristocrat consisted of more 
than one of these forms: for example the "bonus" of 55 hyp./year given in 1342 to John 
Margarites consisted of ca.25 hyp. from taxes of paroikoi and 30 hyp. in the form of income 
from lands!^. Of course this ratio concerns only the "bonus" and does not tell us anything 
about Margarites' total landholding, or even his oikonomia. It appears, however, that in most 
cases when the state was ceding a pronoia, the apographeis who determined its exact 
composition tried to ensure that at least half would consist in taxes from paroikoi and the rest 
would be income from land or other resources!^. One explanation that has been proposed 
(see n.584) 1s that lands were relatively easy for the state to procure, but they would be 
useless if they were not matched by a sufficient number of paroikoi, who, apart from paying 
their taxes, would provide corvée and would also cultivate the beneficiary's lands as tenants. 
In practice, though, it seems that it was difficult for the censors to find enough paroikoi to 
match the required quota: this was complemented by extra lands, given anti oikoumenou (zin 
place of the "oikoumenon", the peasant tax), and calculated at about 2/3 of their normal fiscal 
13} have restricted the survey to persons whose status is deemed aristocratic according to the criteria presented 
earlier. Of course the discussion of the issue of land ownership has to include data concerning non-aristocrats. 
Table III should be complemented by the list of stratiotai in M.Bartusis, The Late Byzantine Army. Arms 
and Society 1204-1453, Philadelphia 1992(hereafter Bartusis, Late Byzantine Army, Appendix A, 369-380 
and by the list of lay landowners in the themes of Thessalonica and Strymon betw. 1250-1350 in Laiou- 
Thomadakis, Peasant Society, Appendix I, 300-304 
I 4L emerle, "Praktikon de Karakala", 281-285 
15 As argued below, the figures of the concession documents refer to the tax corresponding to the land and 
not to the income from it. Therefore, according to the practice of the fiscal officials, it is the tax that the lord 
was getting from the peasants and the tax corresponding to his lands (and that he was nor paying to the state) 


that should be approximately equal. The real income from the land, that was not estimated in the concession 
document, would naturally be considerably higher. 
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worth!6. Although the need to assure a sufficient work force may explain, in most instances, 
the existence of this quota, we observe that in some cases, that of John Margarites for 
example, the tax-paying paroikoi were in different locations from the land and cannot have 
been intended to form the work-force that would cultivate it. 

Here we are presented with the same question: is the income given for the lands really 
a fiscal figure, as in the case of Mamitzon, and if so what might the real income be? The 
question is important in order to determine the income of landowners and the importance of 
the landed properties of the aristocracy. It appears that indeed, the situation is parallel to 
Mamitzon: in the case of Margarites, 1,000 m. of land, formerly the property of John 
Kantakouzenos, are valued at 50 m./hyp., a standard land/tax ratio. The problem here is that 
the author of the document specifies that this rate applies "because the land is marshy and 
prairieland"! 7, as if to mean that this rate was unusually low. Perhaps, as we have seen, it 
was low for land that was not meant to be rented but to be directly exploited. In the same 
document, 550 m. of land correspond to 7 hyp. "anti oikoumenou". Since land ceded "anti 
oikoumenou" was normally calculated at 2/3 of its fiscal worth, in this case we see again the 
rate of 50 m./nyp., the standard tax rate, and can therefore conclude that the amount included 
in the "praktikon" described the theoretical fiscal income and not the real income from the 
land. 

In the few other cases where the documents give us the correspondence between a 
piece of land and the part of the posotes (the total amount granted) that it represents, we 
encounter the same ratio: the oikonomia of George Katzaras consisted of 2,400 m., 


corresponding to 48 hyp./year (there is no mention of paroikoi)! 8. In the praktikon of the 


16N Oikonomidés, "Notes sur un praktikon de proniaire (Juin 1323)", TM 5(1973), 340-344. Although the 
grant to Margarites is not really a pronoia, it is a parallel case and most of the properties ceded had been parts 
of other people's pronoiai. 


l7Lemerle, op.cit., 285:" yij..postaw yako ele dméprupa ekom, sid Td elven tasty Bax rn ka 
ALpas ui” 
18Doch. 27, 188 
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stratiotes Manuel Berilas, 2,000 m. are counted for 40 hyp./year!9. Another part of the same 
oikonomia, a piece of land of 2,500 m., was evaluated at 37 hyp./year (rate: 67.5m./hyp.) but 
this again corresponds to standard fiscal practice, since the land was of second and third 
quality2°, In the praktika of two other stratiotai we also encounter the rate of 1/50: in the 
praktikon of Michael Sabentzes land plots of 800, 600, 300 and 400 modioi correspond to 
16, 12, 6 and 8 hyp./year respectively?! ; in that of Nicholas Maroules we have the 
correspondence 450 m-9 hyp. and 1,600 m.-32 hyp.22 

The above cases, with the exception of Margarites, concern soldiers’ pronoiai. The 
evidence concerning aristocrats is even more limited: in the description of a part of the 
oikonomia of the eparch Michael Senachereim Monomachos (not a stratiotes but a military 
man nevertheless), which was ceded to him as hereditary property, 575 m. are counted for 7 
hyp. "anti oikoumenou". Since the land is given "anti oikoumenou", it is counted for 2/3 of 
the normal, which in that case would be 10.5 hyp.. The rate is 1 hyp./54.7 m.. The 
information cannot be considered very accurate, since this land included not only arable 
fields, but also marshland (unproductive) and gardens (more highly productive). It does, 
however, indicate that we have to do with a theoretical fiscal income and not with real 
income??. 

A case apart is the estate that Theodora Palaiologina sold in 1325 to the tsar of 
Bulgaria?^. From the properties examined here, it is the only one that is clearly of a non- 
military nature. We do not know the extent of the land, but we know that it corresponded to a 
posotes of 300 hyp./year and was sold for 3,000 hyp.. We do not know exactly the value of 


19p Screiner, "Zwei unedierte Praktika aus der zweiten Halfte des 14. Jahrhunderts", JOB 19(1970), p.38, 
11.23-24, corrected by N.Oikonomidés, "Notes sur un praktikon de proniaire", p.336, n.4 (tecoupdxovte. 
instead of récoupa) 

20Schreiner, loc.cit., 1. 28. According to a 13th century fiscal treatise from Cyprus (?) known as "Apokope 
ton psomion" second-quality land was taxed at a rate of 100 m./hyp., but probably in fourteenth-century 
Macedonia the practices were different. The " Apokope" has been published by Th.Uspenskij, "Vizantiiskie 
Zemlemery", Trudy VI. Archeologicheskago siezda v Odesse, II (Odessa, 1888), 302-308. The title has been 
corrected into "Apokope ton psephion" by A. Laiou, "Agrarian Economy". 

21Xé6noph.15, 139-140 

22Xénoph.16, 142-144 

237ogr.XXIX, 70-71 

2470gr.XXII, 48-50 
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land in that period. For best quality land we have two figures from earlier theoretical treatises, 
1 hyp./modios in the eleventh century and 0.57 hyp./modios in the thirteenth25. Deducing the 
extent of the land on the basis of these figures, we get 3,000 m., or 5,263 m. respectively. If 
we compare them to the posotes, we get a rate of 10m./hyp. or 17m./hyp., both impossibly 
high for tax rates. In order to get the usual tax rate of 50 m./hyp. we would have to accept that 
the land was priced at 0.20 hyp./modios, a somewhat low price (admittedly, we do not know 
the quality of the land). Other cases that mention land prices offer wildly varying information 
and are not of much help here26. In any case, we should keep in mind that the posotes might 
also have included paroikoi and other resources. Therefore all these calculations are highly 
fragile’. 

The cases discussed above show that, at least in the case of lands ceded by the state to 
military servants, the figure that these lands represent in the total posotes is a fiscal figure (i.e. 
the corresponding tax, that will not be paid) and not the real income from the land, which 
would be quite higher. Unfortunately it is not always possible to calculate this income, even 
in the approximative way used for Mamitzon. To begin with, we do not know whether these 
lands would be rented or directly exploited, at least in part. If we might generalize from the 
unique case of Mamitzon and conclude that the tax rate of 1/50 applies only to leased and not 
to directly exploited land, then we could state that, in small grants like those cited above, 
domanial lands were exclusively leased to tenants (there is no mention of corvées in these 
praktika). This is a very perilous train of thought though. The land described is not always 
arable land of the same quality: it might include marshlands and pastures, as in the cases of 
Margarites and Monomachos. Finally, a considerable part of these lands were given "anti 


oikoumenou". The fact that these lands were estimated at a lower rate is possibly an 


2511th C. treatise in J.Lefort et al., Géométries du fisc byzantin, Paris 1991, 62; the "apokope ton 
psomion", 304-305 

26See J.-C. Cheynet, E. Malamut, C. Morisson, "Prix et salaires à Byzance (Xe-XVe siécle)" in V.Kravari. 
J.Lefort, C.Morisson (edd.), Hommes et richesses dans l'Empire byzantin, t.II, Paris 1991, p.345ff., table 4. 
27Zogr.XXII, 49. It appears that the estate of Palaiologina did not include the entire village of Prevista, 
since the monastery of Zographou already owned part of it : ibid. XVI, 37-38 (which should probably be 
redated in the thirteenth century, on the basis of what we know about John Apelmene and of the mention of 
the sebastocrator (John Palaiologos in 1259?)) 
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indication that the cadastral officials did not expect that the beneficiaries would find the 
human resources necessary for their full exploitation. Still, it appears that income from 
demesne land represented the most important part of the total income of these lords: in the 
case of Sabentzes the various taxes brought him 13 hyp./year, various other dues and 
incomes 25.3 hyp./year, whereas the renting of his lands could bring something like 168 
hyp./year?5. In the case of Berilas the ratio is even more extreme: all other income (taxes, 
dues, etc.) totals 18.8 hyp. whereas the lands ceded to him could bring something less than 
360 hyp./year??. For Maroules, the combined other income was ca. 37 hyp./year, while his 
lands could bring perhaps 164 hyp./year?9. Interestingly, for Monomachos, the only 
aristocrat among these examples, the proportions are of a different scale: 39 hyp. would come 
from various taxes, 4.5 hyp. corresponded to escheat properties, 68 hyp. came from various 
other resources (such as fishing rights). The income from his 575 modioi of land cannot be 
calculated with any accuracy, since these were mixed lands of high and low productivity, but 
it should not have been higher than 46 hyp./year?!. Of course this ratio concerns only a small 
portion of his oikonomia and does not tell us anything about properties that he must have 
possessed outside the oikonomia. 

The preceding discussion shows that it is not possible to give any precise statistics on 
the relative importance of domanial arable land (whether directly exploited or leased to 
paroikoi) in aristocratic holdings, but we can say that in small military-type grants it 


represented by far the most important part of the total income (at least in the examples of 





28[ used the calculation described above (note 577), but the factors presented here call for caution. M. 
Bartusis, Late Byzantine Army, 173, using a different calculation, gives a conservative estimate of 105 
hyp./year for this property. Bartusis' method is to estimate first the possible rent, using the figure of 1 
hyp./10 modioi, occasionally attested in this period, and then to divide the possible rent by half, in order to 
give a secure minimum (since it is not certain that all of the land was under cultivation at all times). Bartusis 
thinks that the lord would also collect various other customary charges, but since there is no explicit mention 
of them in these praktika, I prefer to leave them out of the calculation. 

29The figure is probably too high, since not all of the land was first quality. Bartusis, loc.cit., calculates a 
minimum income from rent of 192.5 hyp. 

30102.5 minimum according to Bartusis, loc.cit. 

311 use the same calculation, assuming that the higher income from the gardens roughly makes up for the 
unproductive lands. Of course, if Monomachos ever made meliorations, the corresponding income would 
rise. I assume that the gardens, requiring year-round care, could not be cultivated through corvée but must 
have been rented out. 
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which we have knowledge). For types of property other than those military-type grants we 
may use the indications from a few cases of testamentary (or quasi-testamentary) grants, 
where we can trust that almost the entirety of an aristocrat's resources is represented. 

The first case is that of George Melissenos (1284), a tzaousios, who, shortly before 
his death, donated to the monastery of Lembos a substantial part of his properties??. Another 
case concerns Kosmas Pankalos, former Sebastos and then a monk??. The document 
enumerates the properties that he brings as prosenexis to his monastery; these probably 
represent all that he owned at the moment, but we may suspect that before that he had already 
distributed part of his possessions to members of his family. Then there is the series of 
documents (1324-1338) concerning the properties of the Skouterios Theodore Sarantenos, 
including his testament?4. Sarantenos can be considered as a representative low-ranking 
military official; at any rate, from all the cases where we have more or less complete 
information about one's properties, Sarantenos is the most prominent socially. To the above 
we could add the testament of the monk Theodosios Skaranos?5 (ca.1270-1274) who does 
not bear any mark of distinction but seems to have had some sort of relationship with the 
emperors when he was a layman (probably he had been a high-ranking stratiotes). The nature 
of his property (especially the state origin of part of it) approaches it to the aristocratic 
possessions mentioned above, unlike that of the other testament that we have from the period, 


that of Theodore Karabas?6, whom I am not including in the survey?7. Again, the indications 


32MM IV, 266-267; document CLXX is just a donation, not the testament mentioned in the beginning of 
the next document, but since Melissenos died within two months (the donation took place in October and he 
is dead by December) the content of the two documents must have been similar. The monastery was not the 
only beneficiary of Melissenos' testament, but from the description ("riv yovuajv nudwv kAfpav") it appears 
that these properties must have represented the largest part of his possessions. 

33Kutlumus 8, 51-52 

34Theocharides, Diatheke, 9-36 

35Xérop.9, 79-87; on the property of Skaranos, see J.Lefort, "Une exploitation de taille moyenne au XIIIe 
siècle en Chalcidique", 4 giagia oror Nio Xy, Rhethymno 1986, vol.I, 362-372. 

36Chil.27, 59-64. Karabas was not an aristocrat (in his case we may be certain, since, unlike Skaranos, 
Karabas was not a monk and he would have indicated in his signature any mark of distinction that he might 
have possessed). There is no indication that any of his properties originated as grant from the state. 

37 Another possible case would be Goudeles Tyrannos (MM IV, 285-287) who gives a group of properties as 
"prosenexis" to Lembos in 1294. Although this seems to represent most of what he owned at the time, it is 
likely that the properties of a once prominent commander (Akrop. I, 90) must have been much larger and 
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from the above documents are not uniform: the property of Skaranos is exclusively 
agricultural (mainly arable land [270 m.], vineyards [40 m.]and some fruit-trees). In the 
"klera" of Melissenos, arable land (300 m.) represents an important part while vineyards are 
less important, in terms of the space they occupy (12 m.). However, in this case buildings 
(whose value is not known) seem to form a prominent element, while we also encounter a 
non-negligible amount of livestock (100 sheep, apart from the animals connected with the 
cultivation of the land). The pattem is not very different in the case of Pankalos: arable land is 
the most important element (1,050 m.), vineyards are comparatively less important (>14 
stremmata) and there seems to have been a considerable investment in buildings. There is no 
mention of cattle-raising. 

The testament of Sarantenos revals an even greater predominance of arable land (ca. 
5,860 m., not all of it cultivated). There were a few vineyards (45 m. at the time of the 
testament), while livestock raising appears to have been an important activity in the estates of 
that aristocrat (300 sheep, 20 buffaloes, 25 cows, 25 horses and mares, not including an 
unknown number of animals that he kept for his own use). His properties also included an 
important amount of pastureland and woodland, which Sarantenos must have probably 
exploited charging the peasants for their use. 

The broad picture that we get from the remaining information, which concerns 
isolated parts of aristocratic properties, is also one of mixed agricultural properties, where 
arable land figures prominently. Most of the land seems to have consisted of medium-sized 
units, around 1,000 modioi. We hear of few units larger than 2,000m. The largest piece of 
land that we encounter is that of Alexios Metochites, whose extent was 13,000 m., but this is 
an isolated figure?5. The units coming immediately after that in magnitude are not larger than 
4,000 modioi??. Most of the information comes from Chalkidike and from the valley of the 


probably the bulk of them were already given away (of course a disgrace and loss of property under the 
Palaiologoi should not be excluded) 

38Regel, Batopediou, 27 

39Two adjacent zeugelareia of Sarantenos totaled 5,200 m., of which more than 1,000 were woodland and 
another part was pastureland. The land of a certain Sgouropoulos, sebastos from Thessalonica was 3,550 m., 
while the zeugelateion of Agape Angelina was ca. 3,400 m. 
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Strymon river. Although the topography is slightly different in the two cases (Chalkidike is a 
rough, hilly area, where one would expect small parcels of land to be more common) this 
does not affect the size of arable units in any evident way (the large field of Metochites, for 
example was located in the peninsula of Kassandra, in Chalkidike). It should be remembered, 
however, that our information allows only a very faint glimpse at the properties of the 
greatest aristocrats, which may have included vast parcels of land about which we have no 
information. 

Vineyards very often complemented the income from the arable land. Their small size, 
however, compared to the total holdings, does not allow us to say with certainty that the 
aristocratic landowners were seriously involved in wine-production. A comparison can be 
made with Theodore Karabas, a non-aristocrat who was so involved: Karabas owned ca. 70 
modioi of vineyards -more than any lay landowner that we know of- and his property 
included many items connected to wine-making, such as barrels. No comparable exploitation 
is witnessed for our aristocratic landowners, although this may be due to the nature of our 
sources, where movable property is very rarely mentioned. Perhaps aristocratic lords were 
content with renting out their vineyards to tenants and occasionally profiting from the 
ownership of the wine-press as well49., It should be noted that in the case of the Athonite 
monasteries vineyards were only a small part of their total holdings*!, yet the monasteries 
were involved in wine trade42. Possibly they sold the wine of their tenants, as well as the 
wine produced by their own vineyards. Such activities should not be excluded in the case of 
the lay aristocrats, but there is no evidence about them. 

Gardens and orchards also seem to have played a role complementary to that of arable 
land. These properties were often situated inside or near the urban centers since they required 


40A wine-press was included among the buildings of Pankalos (Kutlumus, 52, 1.16). 

4 lOstrogorskij, Féodalité, 298: Zographou in 1300 owned 30 m. of vineyards as opposed to 1,225 m. of 
land, whereas Hilandar owned ca.43 m. of vineyards and 13,800m. of arable land. 

42See Lavra I 67, a document of 1196: the monks went to court in order to secure their areleia for their ships 
that sailed to Constantinople trading in wine. 
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less space and their produce was easily perishable and had therefore to be close to the final 
consumers*3, 

A different case is that of olive trees. We only encounter them in Asia Minor without 
much information as to the means of their exploitation*+. Olive trees do not require year- 
round care; presumably it would be more profitable for an owner to hire labourers 
(household servants or corvée labour could also conceivably be employed) once a year to 
collect the fruit and occasionally prune the trees, than to lease the olive fields to tenants. 

As has been seen already, certain landowners would draw income by charging dues 
for the use of pasturelands and forests: Michael Komnenos Branas had a long-standing 
quarrel with the monks of Lembos who refused to pay for use of "his mountain [...]for 
wood-cutting and pasture"4>. The grants to Demetrios Mourinos in 1280/1 included a winter 
pasture in Kassandra, as well as a property (fopos) with pastures (nomai) and transhumant 
herders (planetes). However, the document does not mention cattle and Mourinos' other 
properties were not in that area. Therefore his income would probably have been in the form 
of fees charged for use of the lands by others. The properties of Theodore Sarantenos 
included pasturelands and woods, but also livestock of his own. 

It appears that cattle-raising was an important economic activity for many aristocrats, 
including some high-ranking ones: the protovestiarios Andronikos Palaiologos had flocks of 
sheep outside Berrhoia and their numbers must have been memorable enough for the 
historian to note their theft by Bulgarian mercenaries4?. Sphrantzes, the murderer of 
Syrgiannes, owned cattle around Thessalonica48. The most impressive piece of information is 


of course the famous passage in Kantakouzenos where the author enumerates the livestock 


43Examples include the gardens of Andronikos Palaiologos in Vodena (Lavra III, 103); the orchards of Maria 
Akropolitissa in Constantinople (MM I, 312); the garden of Theodora Kantakouzene in Serrhai (Kutiumus, 
87); Angelos Senachereim in Vodena (Regel, Batopediou, 17) 

44 For example MM IV, 76, 98-99, 103, 114, 122 

45Tbid., 181, 274 

46Doch.9, 108 

^TKantak.I, 275-276 

48Greg.I, 498 
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that he possessed before the civil war*?. The huge numbers (see table) are hard to believe: 
one is under the impression that Kantakouzenos, writing at a time of total ruin of the empire's 
agricultural resources, plays on his audience's vague memories of a prosperous, pre-civil war 
past. In any case, even if we accept only a tenth of the figures given, we still have to do with 
an important exploitation. Above all, it should be remarked that when a high aristocrat wanted 
to give the measure of his great wealth he did not give figures about his lands or his fiscal 
income (Kantakouzenos must certainly have had accurate figures for these) but he 
enumerated his livestock. We do not have figures for the price of cattle in that period, but it is 
obvious that an exploitation at this scale must have been extremely profitable. On the other 
hand, the empire's resources in livestock were the ones most heavily depleted by the 
adversities of the fourteenth century5? and must have been an uncertain investment, unless 
they were scattered in many different places, as Kantakouzenos' undoubtedly were. 

It is hard to tell whether most aristocrats actively invested in improving the productive 
capacity of their properties or were content with collecting rents and dues without much 
participation in the process of agricultural production. There are various general references to 
meliorations in the sources and it was one of the rights that could accompany imperial grants. 
But from our survey it appears that few were the cases where aristocratic involvement with 
the property manifested itself in ways beyond buying-and-selling strategies. Some owners 
would build units such as mills or wine-presses on their properties?!. These, however, were 
not so much attempts to intervene in the production process, as they were means of extracting 
further dues from the peasants who would be using them. That these were mainly seen as an 
independent source of income appears both from the case of Doukopoulos, who made an 


isolated donation of his mill, and from that of Sarantenos, who, after endowing with the rest 


49Kantak. II, 185 

50See the example of the flocks of the villagers of Gomatou, in Laiou-Thomadakis, Peasant Society, 174: 
from 1,131 sheep and goats in 1301 the number had dropped to 10 animals in 1341, even before the big civil 
war! 

51Peter Doukopoulos built a mill on the land of his pronoia (Iviron III 66, 128-129). Theodore Sarantenos 
had built three mills in one of his zeugelateia (Theocharides, Diatheke, 22). Kosmas Pankalos had built an 
oven-house (mankipeion) and a wine-press on his properties (Kutlumus 8, 52) 
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of his estates his monastic foundation, kept three mills that were on them "for his 
sustenance”. 

This kind of exploitative investment in buildings of communal use could take very 
original forms and extend beyond means of production. The most extreme instance comes 
from early thirteenth-century Epiros, where a local lord built his own church, which he 
named "stauropegiac" (i.e. independent from the local bishop) and forced the peasants to 
attend it, collecting for himself all the profits until the ecclesiastical authorities intervened??. 
Of course something like that -reminding of much earlier developments in Western Europe- 
could only have occured in that particular time and place (and even then it ultimately failed), 
but in its motivation it did not differ much from the construction of mills and other facilities 
that we encounter in later sources. 

There are instances where aristocratic landowners really invest in meliorations: 
Kosmas Pankalos planted three gardens and a vineyard around the church complex that he 
built, on land that was apparently uncultivated before ("ékxAncóroros "-land set aside for 
building of a church)??. John Philanthropenos spent a considerable amount of money 
attempting to improve the lands of the monastery that he bought: he put them into cultivation, 
planted a vineyard and built water-milis>¢. One notices that in both cases the active 
involvement of the landowners is concentrated around a pious foundation, which they try to 
organize as a self-supporting unit. I would doubt that they expected any personal long-term 
profit from that: these were very likely acts of piety and do not necessarily represent the 
economic mentality of the aristocratic group. I have not found any evidence from this period 
about aristocratic landowners investing with the clear long-term aim of increasing their future 


income. 


52Chom., 343 
53Kutlumus 8, 52 
54Patr.Reg.I 93, 530 
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Next to income from rent and the direct exploitation of the land, fiscal income from 
peasants was the other major kind of agrarian exploitation on the part of the aristocrats. It is 
difficult to reach a general conclusion on its function and importance. The complexities of the 
late Byzantine system of taxation have been extensively studied and there is not much that can 
be added here>. In general, the taxes paid by a group of peasants could be granted by the 
state to a beneficiary alongside other state-owned resources. The total amount (posotes) was 
fixed by an imperial document while its exact composition would be determined in a 
praktikon drawn up by a fiscal official. The paroikoi who would pay taxes could also provide 
the manpower for the cultivation of the lord's domanial lands, but this was not a general rule, 
as we Saw in the case of the grants to George and John Margarites, where the tax-paying 
paroikoi were not in the same locations as the pieces of land. It should also be noted that the 
taxes assigned to a landlord did not necessarisly have to come from peasants: if the taxable 
properties were acquired by someone else, such as a monastery, the new owner would still be 
liable to pay the tax. Thus we see that a certain Preakotzelos received taxes for a piece of land 
that belonged to the monastery of the Asomatoi?6. In another case Peter Doukopoulos 
donated to Iviron a mill that he owned, but not the tax for the land on which it had been built. 
Since the tax was part of his pronoia grant, he granted alleviation to the monastery for as long 
as he lived, but warned that the right to collect the tax would pass to someone else after his 


death and the monastery would have to pay it, unless it obtained a new alleviation??. 


55Among the most important discussions are K.Hvostova, Osobennosti agramopravovych otnoshenij v 
pozdnej Vizantii, XIV-XV vv. (Moscow 1968); J.Lefort, "Fiscalité médiévale et informatique: Recherche sur 
les barémes pour |’ imposition des paysans byzantins au XIVe siècle", Revue historique 252 (1974), 315-353; 
Laiou-Thomadakis, Peasant Society, 58-66, 148-182; passim in the commentaries of the series Archives de I' 
Athos; for a list of most important taxes collected by lay lords see Bartusis, Late Byzantine Army, 170-172. 
To the above should now be added N.Oikonomidés, Fiscalité et exemption fiscale à Byzance (IXe-Xle s.), 
Athens 1996. Although it concerns an earlier period, many of the basic traits of the fiscal system remained 
unchanged, in theory at least, until the period that concerns us. 

56Guillou, Ménécée, 99 

5"lviron III 66, 129 
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As can be seen in table III, clear and unequivocal mentions of income from taxes are 
surprisingly few in our documentation concerning aristocratic lay lords??. Of course several 
other expressions, like paroikoi, without specification, or "village" (chorion) may refer to 
income from taxes, but this is not always clear. The problem is that we may have to do with 
cases where the paroikoi do not own any property of their own, therefore pay only certain 
secondary taxes, but contribute to the lord the rent for the land they cultivate, customary dues 
and corvées, or serve as day-labourers. Such peasants undoubtedly existed and are 
encountered in the praktika under various names (xenoi, eleutheroi, proskathemenoi, terms 
that have slight semantic differences but all fall under the category described here)5?. 

The existence of proskathemenoi peasants is connected to the issue of the fate of 
small peasant property in the course of the fourteenth century since they may represent a shift 
from the fiscal exploitation of smallholding peasants towards the exploitation of landless rent- 
paying tenants. Various factors created a pressure for absorption of small property into the 
domain of the landlord. First, there could be a conscious policy on the part of the landowner, 
who would attempt to buy off the peasants’ lands. In spite of a unique early thirteenth-century 
case, in which a sale was declared void, on the grounds that "the tax-payers must not sell 
their possessions to those who have them by right of pronoia, because these remain always 
under the hand of the state60", it appears that this was perfectly normal in later periods. In the 
case of monastic properties this process can be indirectly inferred, through the gradual 
deterioration of peasant properties over time, as they appear in the praktika®!. There are a few 
instances where lay aristocratic landlords are buying off peasant property. In 1271/2, 


58 For the European provinces of the empire these cases are limited to ten: Leo Bardales, Peter Doukopoulos, 
Nicholas Maliasenos, George and John Margarites, Michael Senachereim Monomachos, Demetrios 
Pharmakes, Preakotzelos, Michael Sabentzes, Arsenios Tzamplakon (see table III for references) 

59See Laiou-Thomadakis, Peasant Society, 34, 160, 213-214 

90MM IV, 199 (date: 1233, since it is earlier than No.CX, p.193):"6ut rà 3nd mupowía» terety Ta/TnV 
(rv yiv) Kai uN Odetaew TODS umroTencis MUTPGOKELY TG Trap ' Tå KaTeyqueve, npc TOJS KuTd 
Aóyov Mpavotas Exovtas ara ws UNG THY TOD Syooloy yetpa detmoTe TeAodvra”. On the affair, see 
Laiou-Thomadakis, Peasant Society, 211-212 and Angold, Nicaea, 215, 267. Even then, the sale was 
denounced three decades after it was concluded and only when it clashed with the interests of a powerful new 
lord (the monastery of Lembos). 

61] aiou-Thomadakis, op.cit., 208 ff. 
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Nicholas Maliasenos and his wife bought various small properties from starving peasants, at 
very low prices. Some of them adressed the couple as "our lords", a sign that they were their 
paroikoi, while this cannot be excluded for the rest of the sellers®2. Theodore Sarantenos 
bought various plots of peasants, which were included in one of his zeugelateia, this time at a 
high price®3. In one of these cases the sale included the entire property of the peasant. In 
1337/8 Theodora Kantakouzene concluded no less than 110 acts of purchase, buying in total 
ca. 1,400 modioi of land and vineyards. All the sellers were smallholders, but we cannot tell 
for sure whether they were her paroikoi (some at least adressed her in the act as "our holy 
lady" but others did not)64. However, all of the above purchases had one thing in common: 
they were concluded with the explicit intention of providing endowment for a monastic 
foundation (the examples of the Maliasenoi and Sarantenos) or of forming a gift to a 
monastery (Kantakouzene donated the lands to Batopediou). As in the case of improvements, 
the evidence is not sufficient to allow us to talk of a consistent aristocratic policy with a long- 
term economic rationale behind it. Of course we should take into account that this evidence 
survived precisely because it was connected to monasteries, whose archives and chartularies 
are our quasi-exclusive source of information. 

The other factor that worked in the direction of the absorption of small peasant 
property into that of the big landowners was the tendency of the peasants to abandon their 
lands for a variety of reasons. The abandoned peasant plots -as well as other properties- 
would either revert immediately to the lord or revert to the state, often in order to be granted 
as domanial lands65, while the peasants would end up as paroikoi without property, settled 
on the lands of another landlord. The intense geographic mobility of the peasantry, in spite of 


the restrictions imposed by their status as paroikoi, is a well attested phenomenon of the 


62MM IV, 393-414. On these sales see B.Ferjantié, "Posedi porodice Maliasina u Tesaliji", ZRVI 9(1966), 
33-48 (with French summary) 

©3Theocharides, Diatheke, 21. 

64Mavrommatis, "Note sur la grande propriété en Macedoine", 74-77 

G5For example, abandoned "escheat" lands formed part of the domanial lands in the pronoia of Maroules 
(Xénoph.16, 142-144), although they were calculated at a lower rate. On the status of the "exaleimmata" see 
M Bartusis, "Exaleimma: Escheat in Byzantium", DOP 40 (1986), 55-81 
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fourteenth century$6 and its implications may be far-reaching: it has been argued that the 
center of gravity of agricultural production shifted in this period from the village, the 
traditional fiscal unit, to the lord's estate, worked by labourers who have no property rights 
on it and may even come from far away®’. The information that we have from aristocratic 
landholdings does not openly support or disprove that suggestion. Part of the problem lies 
with the terminology of the sources. Words such as ktema or zeugelateion, meaning roughly 
"estate", sometimes alternate with the word chorion, village®®. This is not just a confusion of 
the sources, but it appears that the limits of some estates could coincide with those of a 
village, or include one or more villages in them; in some cases the estate took its name from a 
neighbouring village®?. The real question concerns the status of the paroikoi cultivating the 
large estates: did they also own their own land and pay taxes, or did they work exclusively on 
lands that did not belong to them? We observe that fiscal income is never clearly mentioned in 
conjunction with those estates’. For example, it would appear that the whole properties of 
Sarantenos did not include income from taxes at all, since it is not mentioned in his testament. 
Of course there is another alternative: Sarantenos only mentions resources for which he has 
full rights of transmission. Perhaps he also received income from taxes, but this right reverted 
to the state after his death (1328 or 1329). It could be argued that the peasants who sell him 





66 aiou-Thomadakis, Peasant Society, 247-266 . 
67This is the view of K.V.Hvostova, as summarized by I.Sorlin in "Bulletin des publications en langues 
slaves", 7M 12 (1994), 506-507; the main works referred to are "Migracionnye processy v srede 
pozdnevizantijskih zavisimyh krest'jan", VV 48 (1987), 13-22; "Zemel'naja sobstvennost' v pozdnej Vizantii, 
XIV-XV vv: real'nye otnoshenija i ih ponimanie vizantijcami-sovremennikami epohi", VV 51 (1990), 10-11; 
"Pronija: social'no-ekonomicheskie i pravovye problemy", VV 49 (1988), 13-23. Ju Ja.Vin has argued for the 
opposite, that is the persistence of the village community as an essential cell of rural economic life, but, in 
the summary at least, his views do not appear very persuasive: see Sorlin, op.cit., 507-509 

68See for example Chil.42, 110, where the imperial chancery first enumerates villages and zeugelateia 
distinctly and then refers to all of them as choria. A property is refered to as "TÒ yuptov Tob 

Kortáxn" (Iviron III 81, 288), and as "le zevgélateion au delà du Panakos, Kocak, et tout ce qui s' y trouve" 
(translation/summary of a Serb original, Pantel., 158). One of the zeugelateia of Sarantenos bears alternately 
the names Neochorion and Makrychorion, which indicate that it was essentially a village. Ezova, the property 
of Theodore Synadenos, is a chorion in Kutlumus 14, 70 and a krema in Xénoph 25, 196. 

69For example, near Kritzista, the estate of Sarantenos, there was a village by that name, belonging to 
soldiers (Theocharides, Diatheke, 35); Tzainou was the name both of the zeugelateion of Kantakouzene and of 
the neighbouring metochion of Philotheou (Philothée IX,26; Kravari, Philothéou, 307) 

7Oft should be mentioned that some taxes could also be extracted from the proskathemenoi, taxation is not 
therefore a certain indication that the peasants owned land. See for example Philothée IX, 26 where the 
proskathemenoi of Zelihova payed the zeugaratikion (see ODB, s.v.) to Theodore Synadenos and later to the 
monastery of Philotheou. 
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their plots in the zeugelateion "tou Skoteinou" were his paroikoi; but it appears more likely 
that these were simply his neighbours. Probably they also were the tenants who cultivated his 
lands and at least one of them sold to Sarantenos his entire property, but there is no indication 
that they were paying taxes to him. In another of his zeugelateia we find settled landless 
paroikoi, proskathemenoi, who own no land but only animals and plows. Were they the 
entire working force of Komanitze and Neochorion? The name of the latter could suggest that 
it was a new settlement?! and perhaps it was created when these paroikoi came from various 
other places and settled there. It is not certain, but it is possible that 18 paroikoi households 
would suffice to cultivate the more than 3,600 m. of land’. In a few other cases we also hear 
of proskathemenoi settled in aristocratic estates??. But this does not necessarily imply a shift 
with time: already in 1272 a large part of the properties with which the Maliasenoi endowed 
their monastic foundations were cultivated by proskathemenoi, but the Maliasenoi were also 
the lords of peasants who owned plots of land’4. Again, in 1307 the village of Prinobaris in 
Asia Minor, that belonged to Constantine Nestongos was inhabited by proskathemenoi’>. 
Although no shift is discernible, it is evident from our information that the estate, as 
an integrated unit of production, looms large and appears to be more important than the 
scattered lands and isolated resources. We see that the typical estate usually includes more 
than one productive resources. The group of properties with which Theodora Kantakouzene 
endowed the monastery of Eleousa included one zeugelateion: apart from the land, the 
TlCaution is recommended: another Neochorion, a village in Chalkidike belonging to Lavra was abandoned 
in 1345 and described as raXoxoycpvov (Lavra IV, 104) 
72This would give a figure of 200 modioi/paroikos. A.Laiou, "Agrarian Economy" has calculated that a 
zeugaratos in Mamitzon could cultivate about 129 m. Yet this does not represent the maximum potential 
and, although not all of Sarantenos' paroikoi were zeugaratoi, there were enough oxen to form sufficient 
teams if peasants who lacked one or both oxen borrowed them from the owners after the latter had done their 
own plowing. Therefore I consider the above figure to be within the realm of possibility. 
73The zeugelateion of Manuel Angelos Patrikios (but were 9 proskathemenoi enough to cultivate 6,600 
modioi? Perhaps a large part of the land was not arable); the fields of the monastery of Theodosios 
Melissenos and its metochia; the estate of Dragon in 1324 (Chil., 203); the properties in Lemnos given to 
Dionysiou by Astras and Michael Hierakes bef.1366 (Dionysiou,49); the zeugelateion of Pharmakes (Lavra 
II, 138). I am not certain about the sense of chrysoboullatoi paroikoi in the latter case: are they tax-payers 
ceded by chrysobull or (more likely) landless paroikoi whose unhindered possession is guaranteed to their 
lord by chrysobull? 


74MM IV, 331, 333ff 
75MM IV, 257 
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property included the oxen that would cultivate it and also a flock of sheep. Her other estate, 
Tzainou, included a vineyard. Kotzakion, the estate of John Masgidas, included land, 
vineyards, mills and paroikoi. A similar variety is observed in the zeugelateion of Pharmakes 
but it is most evident in the zeugelateia of Sarantenos, for which we have detailed 

description: they included land, vineyards, mills, pastureland, paroikoi and animals/6. One 
wonders whether the initiative for this new organization of production came from the 
landowners, who formed the zeugelateia by a careful policy of land acquisition and 
investment, or by the state. There is in fact an obscure passage in Pachymeres, stating that 
"the so-called zeugelateia" were re-organized by John III: he settled villages ("komai") on 
imperial estates, with the double purpose of providing supplies to neighbouring castles and of 
giving their income as grant to individuals! 7. In fact, the earliest zeugelateia appear under 
John III as imperial estates, such as that of Koukoulos, in Asia Minor, in 123178. In the 
fourteenth century the crown still owned "imperial zeugelateia" all over the empire. As it can 
be seen from table III, some zeugelateia or ktemata can be traced back to imperial grants. But 
this does not imply by any means that all estates of this kind had been originally constituted at 
the initiative of the state. The case of Theodore Sarantenos who, based on a plot of land, 
expands his properties by purchases and constitutes a zeugelateion (Skoteinou) is 
characteristic of initiative undertaken by the landowner, without any intervention by the state. 
It is not impossible, on the other hand, that this kind of organization had been originally 
applied in properties of the crown, which subsequently passed to individuals as grants and 


T6Kutlumus 18, 86-87; Lemerle, "Praktikon de Karakala", 285; Pantel., 158; Lavra II98, 138; Theocharides, 
Diatheke, 17-31 
TTPach.Li, 99:"Eg rócov xoi ydp Ó ev "lofvvnc mpopméevruc Tois ğnaow elyev diote koi, isi 
mpdvouty THIS Bac uis éfouolas TÈ AEyÓueva Cevynaareta, nyodpevos, map ' xaoTov kKéorpov Kor 
ojptov Kimag Émi rojTOW KuBiorn, ép’ Qxrep Ek Tis éxeívuw emxapmiag Kat eio4opüs cirapkeiro 
uev KA TO Trapaxelevov $povproy, €you 86 ye Kat Ò Kpardy Évr&D6Ey TOAAOTS fj koi Taow 
étavrrciy Tas evepyectas dudpas ". Ostrogorsky (Féodalité, 64) translates the second sentence "il 
considérait que les terres cultivables méritaient l' attention toute spéciale de l' empereur", but Pachymeres is 
probably using zeugelateia in a more technical sense than "terres cultivables". 
78MM IV, 142. But three years later, the zeugelateion had been dissolved, although part of its lands 
remained crown property: see ibid., 146 ("the public land that used to belong to the imperial zeugelateion 
that was there"). This is also evident from the fact that in 1231 it is the epikraton, the estate manager, who is 
charged with giving land to Lembos, while in 1234 it is the prokathemenos of Smyrna, an official without 
any connection to the administration of rural imperial properties (ibid., 147) 
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provided the model for further application. A further indication about the integrated nature of 
these productive units is that they were seldom divided or broken apart without being 
altogether dissolved, as happened with the imperial estate of Koukoulos. It is true that some 
lords detached and donated parts of their estate, as did Theodore Sarantenos for part of 
Komanitze (although he provides in his testament for its eventual reunification) or Theodore 
Synadenos for part of Ezova. But we see many cases where the estates remained united 
although their ownership (and presumably their income) were divided among heirs. Most 
characteristic is the case of Hagia Mari(n)a, the estate of Pharmakes. One half was given as 
dowry to his daughter, then, after her death, his son-in-law kept one sixth, which was 
inherited by his second wife, Maria Spartene, and subsequently donated to Lavra in 1304. In 
the donation she was not able to describe the part that she owned: "however much and of 
whatever kind it is". The reason was probably that it was not the actual property that was 
divided but the income??. The same is probably the case with the etates of the Tzamplakon 
family, Gallikos and Prinarion. Their ownership, after being divided among heirs for many 
decades, finally ended up as property of Batopediou, but the actual estates are always refered 
to as integral properties99, There is the possibility that the crown retained the right to extract 
some profit from former imperial zeugelateia, even after they had been ceded as grants. This 
is attested for the monastery of Esphigmenou but not for any of the aristocratic properties 


examined here?! , 


The role of the state 
As it has been said already, a considerable part of aristocratic properties originated 
with state grants. The practice of granting state resources to individuals goes back several 


centuries. It is first attested in the eleventh century but some aspects of it may have existed 


79Lavra II 98, 138-139 

80Theocharides, "Tzamplakones", 131; Arkadios Batopedinos in Gregorios ho Palamas 3, 437 

8 LEsphig.7, 65: the paroikoi ceded to the monastery were part of a former imperial zeugelateion. They were 
paying taxes to the monastery, except the dimodaion and charagma, which were collected by the agent 
responsible for the income of the imperial zeugelateia. 
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even in earlier periods®2. The first cases we hear about concern monasteries (the charistike 
donations) or imperial foundations and their concession could be in their own best interest as 
much as in the interest of the beneficiary®; the same could be said for the donations of 
fortresses in that period?^. By the end of the century it appears that grants of state property 
had become a common means of rewarding state servants9?. The reason for the spread of this 
practice must certainly be connected with the financial crisis of the second half of the century, 
the cash shortages of the imperial treasury and the dramatic devaluation of the nomisma, that 
rendered the traditional payments in cash, the roga system, problematic and impractical86, 
The establishment of the Komnenoi and their extended family in power was accompanied by 
extensive application of the policy of state grants and it is reasonable to credit Alexios I with 
the decisive abandonment of the previous system and the generalization of the new one. This 
practice continued under Alexios' descendants and it appears that under Manuel I the 
donation of paroikoi was extensively employed as a means of rewarding the stratiotai, the 
professional, non-mercenary soldiers of Byzantium®’. After 1204 Theodore Laskaris, faced 
with the need of supporting an army and bureaucracy with minimal cash at hand, resorted 
extensively to the system of grants, helped by the fact that extended properties in Asia Minor 
that had once belonged to the Great Church or to major Constantinopolitan monasteries had 
now become crown property? (the same would possibly be true, although not attested, for 
the properties of the members of the previous imperial family). The system was continuously 
applied up to the end of the empire. it should be noted that it had two aspects, first, the 


normal remuneration of state servants and soldiers and second, the special favour shown to 


82See Oikonomides, Fiscalité et exemption fiscale à Byzance, 221, n.248 

83For one of the earliest instances, the imperial house of Mangana, see Ostrogorskij, Féodalité, 20-22; 
A.Hohlweg, "Zur Frage der Pronoia in Byzanz", BZ 60 (1969), 288-308. On the evolution of the system of 
charistike donations see Z.BapvaAí8ne, c feu re yapora dupeáy) rab povaornpii eno rozho 
Revavrivoey Thessalonica 1985 

84See N.Oikonomides, "The Donation of Castles in the Last Quarter of the 11th Century" in P.Wirth (ed.), 
Polychronion. Festschrift Franz Dólger, Heidelberg, 1966, 413-417 

850ikonomideés, Fiscalité et exemption fiscale à byzance, 223-224 

S6[bid., 218-219 

8 7Niketas Choniates (ed. van Dieten), 208-209 

88 See H.Ahrweiler-Glykatzi, "La politique agraire des empereurs de Nicée", Byzantion 28(1958), 55-57 
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relatives and supporters of an emperor®?. Needless to say, grants of the second kind 
proliferated in periods of dynastic change or civil unrest?0, 

The process through which the state might give a grant or extend the privileges related 
to it is more or less known to us. First an imperial charter, usually a prostagma, would be 
issued. In some cases it would specify the property ceded; this was normally the case when 
the charter followed upon a specific petition by the beneficiary. But usually it would only 
specify the fiscal income (posotes) that was to be ceded and perhaps the area, in general 
terms. If specific privileges and rights of transmission were attached to the grant they would 
also be specified in the imperial document. Then it would be up to the fiscal officials, who 
presumably had the lists of available resources and of the income that corresponded to each 
unit, to draw up a praktikon or other document that would constitute the paradosis, the actual 
rendering of the properties to the beneficiary. In some cases a second imperial charter, this 
time usually a chrysobull, would be issued extending or confirming the privileges attached to 
the holding? !. The resources (estates, paroikoi, etc.) covered by such a charter bear 
sometimes the designation chrysoboullaton. In one rather late case (1342) there is a clear 
distinction between the former status (61' oixovoptas) and the new status (Su 
xpucoBoUAAXov) of the posotes granted to a group of soldiers, the Klazomenitai. The change 
was made through extra privileges (rights of transmission, immunity) granted through a 
sigillion??. 

Only the emperor had the right to give away resources of the state. True, there are 


some cases where a grant was initiated not at imperial command, but by some other high- 


89 Apparently the terminology of documents reflects this distinction: N.Oikonomides in Doch., 106 
formulates the attractive suggestion that lands described as archontika kremata are grants connected to office 
whereas prosopika ktemata are grants to aristocrats as persons not connected to any obligations. 

90For example the grants given out by Michael Palaiologos in 1258-59 (Pach.L.i, 139) 

91pp some cases it could be another type of document, e.g. a horismos, as in Guillou, Ménécée, 119 or 
prostagma, as in Chil., 150-151. On the process of attribution see Oikonomidés, "Contribution à I’ étude de 
la pronoia au XIIIe siécle", 167-169 and Lemerle, "Praktikon de Karakala", 286-287. Lemerle thinks that a 
second imperial charter would always be issued after the paradosis, but I do not think that this would be 
necessary when no new privileges were granted. The case described in the "Praktikon of Karakala" is atypical, 
since Guy de Lusignan was probably attributing grants at his own initiative, although with the understanding 
that they would later receive imperial confirmation. 

92Kutlumus 20, 90-91 
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ranking official: for example, we saw how in 1342 John Margarites received a grant at the 
orders of Guy de Lusignan, general commander in East Macedonia. But even then, the grant 
would have to be confirmed sooner or later by an imperial decree. In our example this was 
probably the chrysobull granted soon afterwards by John V to George Margarites, although 
the change of the first name of the recipient can be the subject of much speculation??. 

The grant was generally strictly restricted to the posotes described in the imperial 
document. Unless the right to increase the property's value (or the right to turn away from the 
property any cadastral officials who might record the increase) had been explicitely granted to 
the beneficiary, any such increase would have to be deducted from the grant?^4. For this 
purpose, as well as for the opposite one, that is restoring properties whose productivity had 
fallen below the prescribed posotes, the state would periodically conduct an exisosis, a survey 
that would modify the original praktika in order to restore the posotes to the desirable level. 
This process seems to have been part of the normal fiscal census and was usually conducted 
by the censors?5, but, in some cases at least, it was undertaken following a special initiative 
by a high state official. One such extraordinary exisosis was carried out at the orders and 
under the surveillance of John Tarchaneiotes, general commander in Asia Minor in 1292 and 
its purpose was to restore the capacity of small pronoia-holding soldiers to arm themselves?6. 
After the treaty of Epibatai in 1322 Andronikos II ordered an extraordinary exisosis, partly, 
we suspect, in order to put the state finances in some order after the first phase of the civil 
war, partly in order to accommodate those who had received grants from his grandson -at the 
expense, one guesses, of the elder emperor's loyalist supporters??. Another exisosis was 


carried out in 1341, at the instigation of John Kantakouzenos, who was then head of the army 


93T emerle, "Praktikon de Karakala", 281 (Lemerle considers that Guy acted upon an imperial prostagma); 
Kravari, Philothéou, 297-298. See the comments under George Margarites in my Table III 

94Coveting neighbors and rivals would make sure that such increases would not pass unnoticed:such an 
accusation had been voiced against Skaranos and resulted to the loss of some of his properties that were given 
to Iviron. After imperial intervention the fiscal official, Kerameas, gave back to him all that was included in 
his original praktikon (Xérop.9, 81; Lefort, "Une exploitation de taille moyenne en Chalcidique", 363-364) 
95See examples in ODB, s.v. "Exisotes" 

96Pach.II, 258-259 

97Kantak.I, 169 
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and the strong man of the empire. The justification presented by Kantakouzenos himself was 
similar to the case of 1292: the capacity of the soldiers to arm themselves had deteriorated 
because of the reduction of their income and the exisosis would provide a solution by adding 
to their resources. But the situation is not very clear. The survey concemed not only the 
stratiotai but all those who held imperial grants, including high aristocrats. It was assigned to 
a private businessman, Patrikiotes, under terms that a slanted narrative precludes us from 
reconstructing. Probably such an exisosis would have been part of a general tax-assessment 
and -collection enterprise throughout the empire. Anyway, Kantakouzenos' obvious anxiety 
to give credit to Patrikiotes' honest intentions is a certain sign that the proceedings had been at 
least the subject of accusations (Patrikiotes later lost his property under the anti- 
Kantakouzenist regime)?8, In all probability this exisosis was probably a means for 
Kantakouzenos to enrich his supporters at the expense of his opponents, while for Patrikiotes 
it may have been a profitable undertaking through the profits of corruption, in spite of his 
collaborator's assurances to the contrary; all this indicates the stakes that were at play behind 
the mechanism of state grants. 

Properties that were granted to state servants as a form of payment remained closely 
connected to the recipient's obligation of service to the state. The term for this obligation as 
for the service proper was probably "douleia" (perhaps connected with the title "doulos of the 
emperor", borne by public servants)?9. Unfortunately, our information does not allow us to 
calculate the correspondence between specific forms of public service and the posotes that 
they represented, although we may suppose that there must have existed a regularity in that 
aspect. That the douleia could in fact be calculated is apparent from a case where the 
BacuovAwr| 5ovAcio, (marine service) performed by a smallholder corresponded to an 


98Kantak.II, 58-64 

99For examples of douleia as service to the state see Iviron III 76, 240 (11.46-47, 50); Xénoph.3, 82 (1.14); 
Doch.1, 53 (1.16); 27, 188 (1.3). For douleia as an obligation attached to property see Doch.27, 188 
(11.23,33); Chil.96, 203 (1.4); Dólger, Paraspora, 192; for a variation (doulosyne, as a condition of holding 
the land) see the much later chrysobull of John VII in A.P.Kazhdan, "Dva pozdnevizantijskih akta", VV 2 
(1949), 314 
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amount that was deducted from his taxes! . The same document indicates that the normal 
fiscal obligation of a property was considered in this period as a form of douleial0!, As we 
are going to see, the opposite status, eleutheria, might have the meaning of fiscal immunity, 
as well as freedom from any obligation of service to the state. 

As a term, éAev8epía is rare; it is the adjective EXev8epos or the adverb ÉAev8épus 
that we encounter often in the sources and which denote a privilege granted by the emperor: 
for example, in 1324, responding favorably to a petition, Andronikos II converted an estate 
owned by one of his oikeioi -until then burdened with douleia- into eleutheron, specifying 
that it was to be held without douleia. The specific rights that accompany the new status are 
described by a series of adverbs: "ZvevoyArjrcs, d$wxGetoTus, dvodupérus, 
dvatroondotws". Most likely all these are guarantees against infringement by fiscal officials 
and any possible inclusion of this property in a future exisosis. Such guarantees were not 
restricted to "free" properties: the properties of the Klazomenitai, for example, were given all 
these guarantees, but they remained burdened with douleia!°2, "Free" status also included the 
right to make meliorations and to transmit the property in any way the owner liked, without 
restriction. Fiscal immunity is not explicitely mentioned, but it may be included in the sense 
of "&vevoxAfjrus ", "in an unhindered way"!03, Earlier, in 1293, the same emperor had 
granted to another oikeios a piece of land that he was to hold "€xev8épav mávrn Kot vopis 
ts Tuxovons sovretas". Although the adverbs mentioned earlier were not used here, it 
was explicitely stated that the land would be immune to any form of extraction and demand 
and that no official would be allowed to enter it. Again, it is not certain that this clause also 


concerned the usual basic taxes, but it is likely. As in the later case of 1324 the status of "free 


100poch.60, 311 (1.78); on the Vasmouloi (Gasmouloi) see Bartusis, Late Byzantine Army, 44-45 

101 The correspondence is also evident in the case of Demetrios Deblitzenos: he owned a piece of property 
and paid taxes, but when he entered imperial service, part -at least- of his fiscal obligation was alleviated. Cf. 
Oikonomides, "The Properties of the Deblitzenoi", 179. The use of fiscal alleviation as a remuneration for 
public service existed from a much earlier date: see Oikonomidés, Fiscalité et exemption fiscale à Byzance, 
164-179 

102Kutlumus20, 90-91 

103Chil.96, 203-204. 'AvevoyAncx was not equivalent to complete immunity. For example the properties 
of Makrynitissa were granted GvevoyAnot but still had to pay the military taxes of kastroktisia and 
katergokrisia (MM IV, 332) 
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property" included unlimited rights of transmission! 04. Often, the status of "free" would be 
conferred upon a part only of a grant: the oikonomia of Alexios Palaiologos Soultanos was 
inherited by his son, together with the douleia that accompanied it. But as a special favor the 
emperor granted to a smaller part of it, a posotes of 100 hyp., "freedom" and allowed it to be 
inherited by Alexios' widow! ©, The distinction is made clear in a fake chrysobull, whose 
date of fabrication must not have been very distant from the alleged 1318: a soldier was to 
hold his parental property (yoviy ŭnóoTtaow) "free and akatadouloton" except for the 
amount that constitited his oikonomia, which would continue to be burdened with an 
obligation of service!06. A similar partial alleviation of the douleia was granted to Michael 
Monomachos for the properties included in the already mentioned praktikon, while the rest of 
his oikonomia would presumably continue to be held under condition of service! 07, 

The terminology is not always uniform. For example, in the case of Monomachos we 
have the expression "ektos douleias" but not the word "eleutheron". In the chrysobull issued 
for Demetrios Mourinos by Michael VIII "freedom" is nowhere mentioned, although the 
description of the privileges is identical to it. The fact that Mourinos' properties would still be 
burdened with the impositions of kastroktisia and katergoktisia cannot be the reason since the 
same was the case with the possessions of Makrynitissa, who are nevertheless described as 
"free"108, There is one case where the property is described as "free", although the most 
characteristic attribute of freedom, the right of unlimited transmission, is not explicitely 
mentioned. This is the praktikon of John Margarites, who only has the right of transmission 
to his legitimate children. Significantly, the imperial chrysobull for "George" Margarites, a 
document concerning more or less the same properties but, unlike the praktikon, issued by 


the imperial chancery, nowhere mentions eleutheria!99. If the two documents concern the 


104chi] 11, 28-29 

105 Arkadios Batopedinos, " Aytopevru dváAekra, ék roD dpyeíos Tfüg povis Baronesiov" in Gregorios 
ho Palamas 3 (1919), 218 

106Chil.35,82=Délger, Schatzkammer, 49-50 

107Zogr.XXIX, 68-69 

108Doch. 9, 108 

109] merle, "Praktikon de Karakala", 281-2; 285; Kravari, Philothéou, 297-8 
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same grant, then we could conclude that the praktikon misapplied the term eleutheron. We see 
however that a few years later part of this grant had been sold by Margarites and the legality 
of that action was not put into doubt! 19. We are therefore obliged to allow for inaccuracy and 
vagueness even in the terminology of imperial documents. 

This ambiguity should not prevent us from clearly distinguishing within state-granted 
properties those that were connected to an obligation for service and those that were not. In 
both categories there were nuances as to the rights of transmission and the degree of 
immunity attached to those properties. First, as far as transmission is concerned, there were 
always those grants that the beneficiary could only keep for as long as he was alive; 
afterwards the property, together with the douleia, would be awarded to somebody else. It is 
likely, but not evident from the sources, that for the intervening period of time the property, 
together with its income, would revert to the crown. The state would intervene against any 
attempts by relatives, such as the widow of a certain Sarakenos in Serrai in 1325, to keep the 
grants as their private property! !}. 

Naturally, there was always a pressure on the emperors to assure that the properties 
would remain within the family, by being re-granted to the heirs, always together with their 
obligation of service. This was, Pachymeres tells us, one of the promises made by Michael 
Palaiologos before his elevation to the throne, one that he eventually fulfilled by rendering the 
pronoiai "immortal"!12, As it was already observed by Ostrogorsky!1?, this passage should 
not be taken literally, but as an indication that the practice of allowing for transmission of the 
grants was extensively applied under Michael VIII. Interestingly, in a less famous instance, 
the same "innovation" is attributed by an encomiast to Michael's successor. This long passage 


by the orator Lampenos presents a special interest because it introduces the notion that not 


110K ravari, Philothéou, 307. The first name of Margarites is not given, but as the editor points out, he must 
be George, who obtained the property through the later chrysobull. 

111Guillou, Ménécée 16, 69-70. The patriarchal register (MM I, 315) presents us with a similar case of 1351 
that does not involve an imperial grant burdened with douleia but the "protection" (ephoreia) of an imperial 
monastery: the children of Isaac Asan falsified the chrysobull of their father, in order to show that the grant 
was hereditary. 

112pach.Li, 131, 139 

113 Féodalité, 95 
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only the sons, but also other heirs could be eligible for this privilege, the choice lying with the 
first beneficiary: 


I do not know out of what consideration of the previous emperors, the grants that the Rhomaioi enjoyed from 
the public funds -whether these were rewards for their labours, or estates- were good for them alone, and they 
could not transmit to their sons any part of the parental property, whether they had died in wars or in some 
other way. The most philanthropous emperor put an end to this, and ordained that the grants and possessions 
acquired by the parents after great pains be transmitted to their offspring. So, the patrimony is handed over 
and the sons inherit the possessions of their fathers; not only the sons but, in case someone does not happen 
to be and bear the appelation of the father of a legitimate son, [the beneficiary can transmit the properties] to 
whomever he bequeathes them by a testament, even if that one is from among the outsiders and not a relative 
at all. 


The orator concludes that Andronikos II allowed all into the inheritance and rendered 
for ever obsolete the customs of the Celts, who distinguished legitimate children from 
bastards by throwing them in the river, as well as the practice of £evnAaoía (literally the 
expulsion of foreigners; here probably intended as a contrast to the new practice allowing 
even strangers-xenoi- into the inheritance). ! 4 Of course there is here more than a fair share 
of rhetorical exaggeration, but perhaps we have a clue as to the meaning of the standard 
clause: "mpóg TOYS EE dadias yvnotous maibog avroð" - "to the legitimate children of 
his loins", designating the rights of transmission in documents, which is usually 
complemented by "Kat kAnpovóuous" or "Suddxoug". We see that it did not necessarily 
include only children, but left the matter to the discrimination of the beneficiary, always, of 
course, under the obligation of douleia. 

Although there is probably truth in the information of the above sources, namely that 


the first two Palaiologoi generalized the practice of allowing transmission of the grants, this 


LALD.Polemes, V Ajtos Nutinaos AQUITIVOS wat’ rO éjxubugr aros ete rov Anipdruov B 
Haa or, Athens 1992, 68: "OuK ol’ obv Gnus tots mporob pepacuxewxóo, 5ótuv, tis eK TV 
Bac Poyiaior Tagus esse rear Supeds, eit’ ofv émvrüu TOV épyacuv, EVTE KT'poTO, 
wéxorg éeivow loraouy, viéow vd’ OTiody tiv moTpdxw perasóvrec, Kay év TOAg LOS oDTOY 
LEM Kay aaus miv Comp efeyérpnoay. Todt’ oĝv 6 4uavepomóTucrog dvawpet BagueUs kal 
(vac koi exetvac, dc oi TexdvTeg elrAiigeoay KexunkoTes maeiora xui npòs TOUS 

ékeivayy owpoivew BeomriZer ka Sora KA Ko nases naTpv KATPOVOLOVOL KTÁOEWV Kai 
x oov naises, GNA" ei Tw um cupa marpt yeyevijotar s'vnoliov Keri Gvopdobar Traasds, mpòç 
Gv 8uíünToi, Kay Tay Tw; ei THY GAAOTPLUW Kol Ox TTC mpoonkóvTuv" 
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may have appeared earlier. In 1234, the stratiotes Constantine Kalegopoulos reached an 
agreement with Lembos concerning a fishery that was in part situated in a river whose rights 
had been ceded as pronoia to Kalegopoulos. The agreement was signed not only by 
Kalegopoulos, but by his son as well and from the text it appears clearly that he expected his 
son to succeed him. In 1259 it was not the son of Kalegopoulos but another stratiotes, 
Michael Angelos, who owned the same pronoia. Interestingly enough, though, he is refered 
to in a document as "TÒ pépos Tod KadnyorovaAov", a formula indicating that he had 
followed Kalegopoulos (either the father or the son) in a normal succession (he could be a 
grandson, for example)! 15. 

On the other hand, it appears that transmission of a grant within one's family was not 
standardly assured to all, even in the Palaiologan period. We already encountered the example 
of Peter Doukopoulos, who did not know to whom his oikonomia, the village Daphne, 
would pass after his death! !©, In 1303 the stratiotes Demetrios Harmenopoulos appears 
uncertain even about holding his imperial grant for his own lifetime and the same uncertainty 
is manifested in the donation of two (?) unnamed pronoia-holders in 1314! !7, 

We have many instances from the period after Michael VIII where the emperor grants 
to someone the right to transmit the property to his children or designated heirs. These 
should, however, be distinguished from cases where an imperial charter conferred to a 
property unlimited nghts of transmission (including, that is, the right to sell, exchange and 
donate the property or to give it as dowry). Instances of the latter kind should not be seen as a 
normal evolution of the principle of transmission to the heirs; the essential difference is that in 
the latter case the state was prepared to completely relinquish its control over a property that 
essentially belonged to it, including the right to demand services for it. In other words, the 
granting of unlimited rights of transmission was equivalent to relieving the property of its 


accompanying douleia; as a matter of fact, the two notions are often connected in the 


115MM IV, 241-244 
116jyiron III 66, 129 
117X6noph.6, 97; Doch.14, 127 
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documents. It does seem, however, that there was an intermediate situation, where granted 
properties were transmitted as fully owned, but the state maintained somehow its rights by 
intervening in order to re-grant them to the new beneficiary. At least this is how I would 
understand the case of Michael Komnenos Branas, to whom the state re-granted, through a 
praktikon, property that had belonged to his father-in-law, a process elsewhere described as 
confirmation by prostagmata and chrysobulls of the properties that he got as dowry! 18. This 
is a case where the rights of transmission exceed the usual limitations connected with douleia, 
yet the state maintains a degree of control over the property. 

Generally, part of the problem is that both the right of controlled transmission to one's 
heirs and the unlimited right of disposing of one's full property are designated in the 
documents by the same term, yovwóTns—yovwóv which is also encountered in its simple 
original meaning of "parental"! !?, All meanings appear throughout the period and it does not 
seem that there is a semantic shift over time. It is possible that the right to improve the granted 
property was connected to gonikotes. The fact that this right needed to be explicitly accorded 
by imperial charter implies that normally a beneficiary could not perform meliorations, 
possibly because these might be later seen as creating some sort of right to the land. But once 
a sort of permanence had been granted to the tenure, even if transmission was restricted to the 
descendants only, the right to improve the property was usually granted as well!20, It is also 
probable that these clauses had a fiscal significance: they were a guarantee that, if the value of 
the property was increased because of meliorations and the corresponding theoretical tax rose 
above the granted posotes, the beneficiary would not have to pay the extra amount, nor would 


part of the property be taken away in an exisosis. The clauses, therefore, acted potentially as 


118MM IV, 181:"mpouó8ev Éxuv. adra Kumi ToXTOw npoorcéypara Kod ypuodpovaara npockuvmTG. Kat 
TOÜTOV elvan Seondmy axTÓV"; ibid., 274 

119For examples of gonikotes in the sense of transmission to the heirs, see Guillou, Ménécée 2, 41; 6, 49; 
8, 53; Dionysiou 2, 46; Doch.27, 188; Chil.132, 276-7. In the sense of the right to freely dispose of the 
property in any way, Chil.23, 50-51; 96, 203-204; Pantel.12, 104-105; Zogr.XXVIII, 65-66; 
Xénoph.25,191, 196 

120see Guillou, Ménécée 2, 41; 8, 53; Dionysiou 2, 46; Chil.132, 277, for cases where the right of 
melioration is granted, although the right of transmission is restricted to the heirs. 
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an incentive for beneficiaries to invest in the properties granted to them and increase their 
productivity. 

A right connected to the right of melioration was that of settling paroikoi on the 
granted property. In this case the state was essentially renouncing its claim to the various 
secondary taxes levied on the peasants (in this case the paroikoi, being settled on a lord's 
land, would not be liable to the basic land tax). In some cases this immunity was complete, 
but in others the state insisted in collecting impositions that were needed for military 
purposes, as well as some extraordinary impositions. The "S€vov kai éħeúðepor", for 
example that were to be settled on the properties of George Troullenos would still have to pay 
the impositions of kephalaion, sitarkia, kastroktisia, orike (the exact nature of all is obscure), 
the "murder-fine" (phonos) and the "treasure-trove fee" (heuresis thesaurou). The document 
states that these were demanded of all estates, even the chrysoboullata, those that had 
received a chrysobull of privileges, but this is not absolute; there were properties that were 
completely exempt, or that were burdened with only some of these impositions, most usuaily 
the "murder-fine", the "corruption of virgins fine" (parthenophthoria) and the "treasure-trove 
fee"121, 

These alleviations concerned only the paroikoi settled in the properties ceded. The 
question of the immunity of the aristocratic beneficiaries themselves is much broader. Fiscal 
liability in Byzantium was attached to the property and not to the owner, therefore an 
aristocrat would be in theory subject to taxation as much as a peasant. No less a person than 
Nikephoros Choumnos, sympentheros of the emperor, mentions in a letter that he was 


subject to taxation!22, As it is well known however, the crown often granted extensive 


121philothée VI, 19; On kastroktisia and other impositions of a military nature see M.Bartusis, "State 
Demands for Building and Repairing Fortifications in Late Byzantium and Medieval Serbia", BS 49(1988), 
205-212; also Sp.Troianos, "KaorpokTwia. Einige Bemerkungen über die finanziellen Grundlagen des 
Festungsbaues in byzantinischen Reich", Byzantina 1(1969), 39-57; on the heuresis thesaurou, see 
C.Morrisson, "La découverte des trésors à l' époque byzantine: Théorie et pratique de l'Heuresis thesaurou", 
TM 8(1981), 321-343; for the other taxes see ODB s.vv. Epereiai, Parthenophthoria, Phonikon 


122Choumnos Ep., 180 
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immunity to aristocratic, ecclesiastic and monastic properties! 23. It is not clear whether an 
imperial grant in exchange for service would be automatically tax-exempt. The fact that land 
is represented in the total posotes by its fiscal value is a strong sign that the beneficiary at 
least did not have to pay the basic land-tax. There is one problematic case: before 1342, a 
certain Margarites (probably the John that we already encountered) held fields and vineyards 
that had been ceded to him by documents of fiscal officials (6. amoypadudy drodetEewy) 
and paid for these a tax of 9 nomismata!?4. Perhaps here we have to do with a different kind 
of grant: this would not be connected to actual service but a fiscal liability would take the 
place of the normal douleia. The state could resort to such means perhaps in order to draw a 
profit from lands that it owned and had not ceded in return for service. We know in the case 
of peasants that sometimes the apographeis would cede lands to them in order to maintain 
their capacity to pay taxes. In any case, this is a sign that by that time fiscal liability was not 
exclusively connected with property held in full ownership. 

Fiscal exemption was one of the most common privileges granted, both to properties 
where the state maintained the control of transmission and to properties where unlimited 
rights of disposing were ceded to the owners. The term usually employed in the sources is 
GvevoxAnoux-ivevoxAfiTus, implying that no demand whatsoever would be raised on the 
property, but we already saw that exeptions were allowed for. A more precise term was 
"Xvdepov náms 8nuocwüg ennpetas"-above all fiscal requisition!25. In two cases at 
least, both from the time of Michael VIII, the state still demanded from aristocratic estates the 
military impositions of kastroktisia and katergoktisial?6, stating that this was standard 
practice. As in the case of the similar statement encountered above, there is no reason to take 


such assertions at face value! 27, Of course fiscal immunity could be granted as a favor 


123For the earlier history of fiscal immunity, see Oikonomidés, Fiscalité et exemption fiscale à Byzance, 
153-179 

124Guillou, Ménécée 36, 119 

125ft is doubted whether the term implied complete fiscal immunity: see ODB s.v."Epereiai" 

126The properties of Demetrios Mourinos (Doch.9, 109) and the properties with which the Maliasenoi 
endowed Makrynitissa (MM IV, 332) 

127See for example the chrysobull of the same emperor for Iviron (Iviron III 58, 91) where complete 
exemption is granted, explicitly including kastrokrisia and katergoktisia. 
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independently of other rights and to properties that were not (at least obviously) state 
grants! 28, The clauses prohibiting the interference of fiscal and other officials with an exempt 
property gave rise in the past to theories that extended the right of fiscal immunity to the 
judicial sphere as well. Although the actual control that a landlord exercised over those within 
his properties could be more important than we can infer from the documents, we cannot 
Claim that the state officially granted judicial rights or judiciary immunity without 
overstretching the interpretation of the sources, whose clauses are clearly connected with the 
fiscal immunity and the integrity of a granted property!29. 

Besides the grants that were connected to state service, at least in their original form, 
there were grants to favored individuals, such as the emperor's close relatives and 
collaborators, that were from the beginning independent of any sort of service and were 
ceded with full rights. According to the importance of the beneficiary, such grants could be 
extraordinarily generous: Michael VIII assigned to his younger son, the porphyrogennetos 
Constantine, properties that corresponded to a posotes of 60,000 hyp./year and allegedly 
wished to increase this to 100,000 hyp./year!39. Michael's sons-in-law, the Despots John 
Asan and Demetrios-Michael Angelos also obtained grants from him. The properties of both 
were located in Asia Minor and at least in the case of Michael Angelos they were replaced 
after the loss of the Eastern territories by new ones in Europe at the orders of Andronikos II. 
When Michael fell in disgrace in 1304 these properties were given by the senior emperor to 
Michael IX1?!, Apart from these close relatives, the first of the Palaiologoi was, as we saw, 
very generous with the important aristocrats whose support he needed for the consolidation 
of his regime. But the practice in general goes back long before Michael VIII. It is attested, 
for example, in the grant by Alexios I to his brother, Hadrian, of the fiscal income from a 


128As in the chrysobulls for the citizens of Monembasia (1284, MM V, 155), Croia (1288, Solovjev-Mosin, 
Povelje, 316-318 and Ioannina (1319, MM V, 82-83), where immunity was granted to their hereditary 
possessions. 

129See G. Ostrogorsky, "Pour l' histoire de I' immunité à Byzance” in Byzantion 28(1958), 165-254; also 
ODB s.vv. "Exkousseia" "Immunity" 

130pach.I, 157, 161 

131 Pach.Lii, 557; II, 407-409 
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large part of Chalkidike!32 and continued throughout the twelfth century. The properties of 
the Petraliphai in the area of Hierissos originated as grants to Maria Komnene Tzousmene, 
daughter of John II and sister of Manuel I. This particular case also serves as an indication of 
the change that occured in the nature of such grants between the Comnenian era and the early 
thirteenth century: whereas in the case of Maria Komnene we have simply to do with a large 
property (Maria offered lands to the monasteries of Xeropotamou and Zographou, but could 
not offer fiscal immunity for those properties), by the time of her grandson, Andronikos 
Petraliphas, this has evolved into some sort of territorial lordship; not only did Andronikos 
have complete authority to impose or alleviate public taxation in his lands, but he also had the 
power to remove arbitrarily possessions of the monastery of Xeropotamou. Of course these 
extended prerogatives are characteristic of that specific time (the exact date of Andronikos' 
activity is not known, but it is some time before or, more likely, after the fourth crusade)! 3 
and were restricted after the reimposition of imperial rule under John III and his successors. 

Early thirteenth-century Epiros and Western Greece show a similar situation, where 
economic exploitation and quasi-lordship of an area are becoming confused. At the same time 
lordship is equated to private property as to the rights of transmission. The documents of 
Demetrios Chomatianos and John Apokaukos give several examples where villages 
-sometimes there is explicit reference to the "lordship" (GpxovTía) of a village- are inherited 
or given as dowry134, That this "lordship" was more than simple economic exploitation is 
apparent from cases like Theodora tou Indanou, who coerced an inhabitant of the village 
Malaina into marriage, or Taronas, who forced the peasants to attend the church that he built 
in the village! ?5. 

We have already observed that Palaiologan documents give very inadequate 


information about the property of the great aristocrats, those who were related to the 


1321 avra I 46, 250-251 

133X érop.8, 69-70; Zogr.VI, 17-19 
134See table IIIa. 

135Bees/Apok., 80; Chom., 343 
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emperors or were descended by close imperial relatives. Theodora Kantakouzene was 
descended from the Palaiologoi on her mother's side (her maternal grandmother was a sister 
of Michael VIII), and it is likely that most of her properties originated as imperial grants to 
her parents or grandparents. Unfortunately we do not have more precise information as to 
that point (we do not know the origin of the zeugelateion "tou Tzainou" or the land in 
Lemnos. Her other attested properties were from purchase). The basilissa Anna Palaiologina, 
sister of Andronikos III, had properties from inheritance (apo gonikotetos), confirmed in 
their "freedom" and exempt status by chrysobull!3°, The notion of "inheritance" is slightly 
problematic when we have to do with the daughter of an emperor, since it does not appear, 
generally speaking, that the private property of the emperor was any longer clearly 
distinguished by the property of the state. It is likely, though, that Anna's father, Michael IX, 
who only reigned as a junior co-emperor, was a case apart; he was probably more like his 
brothers the Despots, the recipient of generous grants for his sustenance, than like his father, 
Andronikos II, who, as senior emperor, had the public funds at his disposal!?7. Like other 
members of the imperial family he could transmit his grants to his descendants as gonike 
property. We already encountered another case, that of Theodora Palaiologina, niece of 
Andronikos II, who sold a large estate that she possessed to the tsar of Bulgaria! 38. The two 
sisters, Theodora Synadene and Glabaina, probably had inherited the properties in 
Constantinople where they built their monasteries from their father, Constantine Palaiologos, 
half-brother of Michael VIII! ?9. It is likely that other properties that he transmitted to his 


1 36E [ appa-Zizicas, "Un chrysobulle inconnu en faveur du monastère des Saints Anargyres de Kosmidion" 
TM 8(1981), 267 

137This distinction is apparent from an episode during the first civil war: Andronikos III intercepted the tax- 
collectors and appropriated the tax-money they were carrying, although it is clear that he did not have the 
right to do so without his grandfather's approval. His act, besides being one of expediency, was also a 
statement of independence vis-a-vis the senior emperor, whose superiority, unlike his father, he refused to 
recognize (Greg.I, 392; Kantakouzenos, who tries to emphasize Andronikos III's loyalty, attributes this act to 
the initative of subordinates:Kantak.I, 93) 

13870gr.XXIL49 

139See above, Ch.II, n.145 
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daughters included a field in Sellarion!4°and the village of Ainos. In the latter case, it is 
interesting that while half of it was Theodora's gonike property, the other half belonged to 
Theodora's son, the protostrator Theodore Synadenos. Unlike his mother's part, the portion 
belonging to Theodore was included in a chrysobull, probably of privileges, from which it 
was "detached" (GrrokorrévTa) in order to be donated, together with the other half, to the 
monastery of Bebaia Elpis. This is a sign that the distinction between fully owned property 
and controlled imperial grants was not absolute in this period: in this case part of a property 
that was unconditionally ceded to the emperor's brother and transmitted to his daughter as a 
private good passed to another descendent, a male imperial servant, and was somehow 
equated to the latter's other imperial grants, whence the chrysobull. Although by that time 
Theodore was very powerful and his grants were probably given extended privileges of the 
kind described earlier, the source gives the impression that it was in a different category from 
his mother's gonike property and its donation had to go through a special process. 

A look at the survey of Table III shows clearly that many aristocratic properties 
originated as state grants, either to the owner or to his ancestors. Even when there is no clear 
mention of such a grant, the information rarely allows us to exclude this possibility. 
Historically it would be possible to attribute this situation to the particular circumstances of 
the gradual restoration of the empire after 1204. In Asia Minor, although several lesser 
aristocrats, members of locally rooted families, had fully owned properties, many great 
aristocrats who arrived in the area after 1204 must have relied on state grants for rebuilding 
their fortunes, a process facilitated by the availability of extensive land and other 
resources! ^1, Things took a new turn during and after the large-scale reconquest of European 
territories, beginning in the 1240's. During that time large properties that had belonged to the 
magnates of the Western Greek Despotate, the Bulgarian empire or the Latin empire of 
Constantinople passed under the control of the Byzantine crown which proceeded to 
140d seating Batopadinos; FAvipeumudi dvitvexta ék roD doyeiou tis povfüs Baronestov" in Gregorios 
ho Palamas 3, 439 (If my suppositions are correct: see Ch.11127). 

141 Ahrweiler, "La politique agraire des empereurs de Nicée”, 57 
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redistribute them among its aristocrats, public functionaries and soldiers. It is very likely, 
therefore, that the great majority of aristocratic possessions in Europe originated as state 
grants of one kind or another. Of course not all aristocrats in the restored empire arrived from 
the Nicene state; many, especially among the middle-low aristocracy, were natives of the 
Balkan provinces where they must have had properties. Even these properties, however, had 
to receive imperial confirmation in order to assure that their ownership status would not be 
challenged. This is the case with the properties of the Maliasenoi in Thessaly, for example. 
Perhaps the very fact that after the imposition of imperial control they decided to give to their 
possessions the form of a large monastic foundation can be interpreted as an attempt to secure 
their ownership rights from possible confiscations! 42. 

Less prominent persons than the Maliasenoi tried to secure their properties in a 
corporate way: the inhabitants of certain Balkan cities facilitated -or at least did not resist- the 
imperial reconquest and in return obtained charters of privileges for their cities in the form of 
"common chrysobulls”. In all the cases that we know of, these included a guarantee clause 
that the citizens’ countryside possessions would remain "free" and would maintain their full 
ownership rights (the terminology is the same as for the privileges granted to favoured 
aristocrats: "EXEvbEpus, GrevoxrAnTws, cvadaweTws, dvamoomácTus" etc., as well as 
"Kua. AÓyov yovuKoTHTOS". It appears that these privileges included complete fiscal 
exemption for the rural properties of the inhabitants of those cities)! ^3. As we saw in Ch.II, 
the descendants of some of the citizens who secured those privileges at the moment of 
reconquest later entered the aristocracy of offices and titles! 44. The fact, however, that these 


charters were renewed by each new emperor and that they kept being evoked continuously 


142This point is made by Ferjančić, "Posedi porodice Maljasina", who thinks that the Maliasenoi continued 
to regard their monasteries as their private property. 

143The most prominent "common chrysobull was that granted to Thessalonica by John III in 1246 
(Akropolites, 80). Its text does not survive but its clauses can be reconstructed from references to it in other 
documents (Chil., 51, 72, 146; Xénoph.,149, 191; Lemerle, "Praktikon de Karakala", 285; Arkadios 
Batopedinos in Gregorios ho Palamas 3(1919), 218; the same is true for the charter of Berrhoia 
(Theocharides,Diatheke, 13); on the other hand we have versions of the chrysobulls granted to Monembasia, 
Croia and Ioannina (MM V, 154-155, 77-84; Solovjev-MosSin, Povelje, 316-318) 

144See above, pp.120, 122, 128 
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until the middle of the fourteenth century is a sign of the uncertainty that became attached to 
the status of every important landed property after the reconquest. 

Aristocratic properties also became closely dependent upon state confirmation, even if 
they were not originally imperial grants. Sometimes an imperial charter was sought after as 
the best means to settle property disputes, as in the case of some escheat lands (or cleared 
lands?-ekleiomata) that were claimed both by Theodore Sarantenos and the protallagator 
Aspietes, until an imperial prostagma ended the dispute! 4». Sometimes the imperial 
confirmation was sought in order to guarantee properties that would be given to a monastic 
foundation, like in the case of the properties of the Maliasenoi!46 or of Theodosios 
Melissenos!47, It also happened that upon conquest of an area a preexisiting property would 
be re-granted to its owner, connected to state service and equated to an imperial grant. For 
example the village of Kranidion in Argolis, which was the hereditary property of a certain 
Nomikopoulos, was confirmed in his possession, but burdened with douleia. One wonders 
whether Nomikopoulos' "parental property" had not in reality been a fief under Frankish rule, 
therefore already connected with an obligation of service! 49. But, most often, connecting a 
property to an imperial document was simply the best way to guarantee its unhindered 
possession and transmission. The chancery of Andronikos II summed up the essence of the 
situation in the first lines of the exposition in a chrysobull of 1289, by which the emperor 
guaranteed to the widow of the Thessalian Sebastocrator John Doukas Komnenos (Angelos) 
the transmission of part of her properties to the monastery of Lykousada near Phanarion. 
After a preamble where it is stated that all those who had assumed autonomously the control 
of cities and regions during the troubled period of Latin rule now must submit to the emperor 
(a reference to the Sebastocrator's rule in Thessaly), we are told that the lady Hypomone 
Doukaina asked Andronikos II to confirm the properties with which she endowed the 


1 45Theocharides, Diatheke, 26 
146MM IV, 331ff. 

1 47Chil.64, 150-151 

1 48pólIger, Paraspora, 192 
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monastery "knowing well the right of the emperor, and that it is not possible for anyone in 
this life, not even a monastery, to have secure possession of their belongings unless imperial 
orders confirm them! 49", 


The stability of aristocratic holdings 

As we saw, the ways in which aristocratic properties could be transmitted were 
closely dependent upon the status of the property and the privileges granted to it by the 
emperors. When the rights of transmission were unlimited, the practices of passing on the 
property to the heirs were moderated by the age-long prescriptions of Byzantine law and 
custom!5°, According to these, all children were entitled to a portion of the parental 
inheritance. In the case of girls, their share could correspond to the dowry they had received 
while their parents were alive. If parents died intestate the property had to be divided equally 
among the children. In case of successive marriages, special regulations modified the shares 
pertaining to the relatives from the first and from the subsequent marriages. A person's 
parents and siblings were normally excluded from the inheritance in favor of surviving 
descendants and, under certain conditions, spouses. The chances of uncles, cousins and other 
lateral relations to inherit were even more remote. Dowry property was transmitted to the 
woman's children. If the woman was childless, the fate of the dowry depended upon a variety 
of factors, such as the husband's remarrying, but it was difficult for it to revert entirely to the 
woman's family. One may easily understand that such a system not only caused the division 


149MM V, 254: "TÒ Tfjg Bamaetas Kurds éneyvaxvia Suciupa, Kul dx ok Eor év fefoíp Thy Tdw 
mpocdvTay crrogépecten, KTijow, odre py Kos” eva TOV év ply, odte povaoray KaTaywytov, et pi 
TO KOpos EmBetn todTow~ fuc wd. SuTéypare...” 

150For inheritance laws that were still valid in the fourteenth century, the main source is the fifth book of the 
Hexabiblos of Constantine Harmenopoulos (ed.K.Pitsakes, Athens 1971, 277-341). See Laiou, Peasant 
Society 186-187. Everyday practices could follow the prescriptions of Roman law or present variations. For 
the patterns in peasant households, see Laiou, Peasant Society, 192-203, where it is seen that sometimes the 
division of the patrimony among paroikoi was avoided and siblings lived together, at least so long as they 
remained unmarried. In the twelfth century there was a tendency among free landowners to reconstitute 
divided properties through marriage strategies: see N.Svoronos, "Recherches sur le cadastre byzantin et la 
fiscalité aux Xle et XIIe siècles: le cadastre de Thebes", Bulletin de correspondence hellénique 83(1959), 33- 
34. 
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and dispersion of properties, but also assured the perpetuation of such a division, since it 
favored the descendants above all others. For example, when a piece of property was divided 
between two siblings and one of them died with children, it was almost impossible for the 
surviving sibling to claim the other's share and restore the integrity oi the property. 

As we saw, many types of imperial grants restricted transmission to the "legitimate 
sons of [the beneficiary's] loins" and sometimes to "his other heirs". We also saw that there is 
some ground for interpreting the latter clause as allowing for more freedom of choice on the 
part of the beneficiary than usually thought!?!, One wonders whether this type of 
transmission did not sometimes serve as a means for by-passing the legal and customary 
rules of inheritance, limiting the division of the property or creating some sort of 
primogeniture. Most of the examples that we have would not support this supposition; in 
fact, it appears that such properties were very literally transmitted to all of the beneficiary's 
sons. This happened to the pronoia of Manuel Deblitzenos, which was transmitted to his 
children (whose names are not even mentioned) or with the oikonomia that belonged in 
common to the brothers Ignatios, Diomedes, Alexander and Nicholas Sarantenoi, although it 
was not "free" and they did not have unlimited rights of transmission!5?, In theory there was 
no problem with the notion of a "pronoia"-type grant belonging to more than one personi53, 
but it still appears odd that the service corresponding to one person would be shared among 
his successors. Perhaps it was only one of them who performed the service, even as the 
property burdened with the douleia was shared by all. There are some rare cases where such 
properties are transmitted via daughters. One is the rather unusual case of the "pronoia" of 
Gabalas, transmitted as dowry to his son-in-law, Michael Komnenos Branas!54. A certain 


Chrysokompas, a soldier in the 1280's, held his pronoia through his first wife's dowry and 


151See above, p.172 

152tviron III 75, 234; Xénoph.23, 177 

153See for example Isauros and Kardames, Xénoph. 19, 158 or the Klazomenitai, Kutlumus 20, 90-91, two 
among several cases of joint or collective pronoia-grants. 

154MM IV, 181 
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then transmitted it, together with the obligation of service to his son, once he was adulti55. In 
a much later case (1364) the oikonomia of a certain Komnenoutzikos was inherited by his 
daughter, but perhaps it had been granted unlimited rights of transmission!56, In all of the 
above cases, the fact that the property could not be alienated helped preserve its unity. On the 
other hand, it is hard to see how grants connected to service could go on being divided 
among male heirs for more than one generation. In fact we do not hear of something like that 
occuring and it appears that after the heirs of the first beneficiary the state re-assumed control 
of the property and granted it anew, either to a member of the same family or to outsiders. It 
was therefore difficult for controlled grants, burdened with douleia, to form the basis for the 
creation of a large family patrimony. 

One naturally suspects that Byzantine aristocrats, as well as other property-holders, 
devised means to control and avoid the break-up of landed properties. There is no evidence 
that the rules regarding inheritance were disregarded or altered: the Byzantine common 
feeling was much more concerned with protecting the rights of all the heirs than with 
preserving the unity of properties. But a legal and acceptable way out was found in the form 
of joint ownership and/or administration among siblings, of which we have several 
examples!57, Sometimes the administration was in the hands of one brother, although the 
ownership was shared by all: Loziki, for example, the estate of the Spartenoi brothers, 
belonged to all, but only John Spartenos signed the act of its donation to Hilandar!58, 
Normally each one of the owners could freely dispose of his part, provided of course that he 
was of legal age. A certain John Palaiologos, doulos of the emperor (wrongly identified by 


I55Greg.Cyp. Ep., No 129:"i[ te mpóvow, Ñ te oua. Kat Orv Erepov étóyyavev é$' d otparedew 
axpelAeTo, unTpó8ev 8vdepe TH mmu. cf. M.V. Bibikov, "Svedenija o pronii v pis'mah Grigorija 
Kiprskogo i 'Istorii' Georgija Pahimera", ZRVI 17(1976) 93-99. 

156Xénoph.30, 212 

157Here I am presenting cases that involve aristocrats. For other cases concerning free landowners see Laiou, 
Mariage, amour et parenté à Byzance, Ch.V, pp.137-171. Also see Kravari, "Les actes privés des monastères 
de I’ Athos et I' unité du patrimoine familial", Eherecht un Familiengut, Munich 1992, 77-88. 

1 58Chil.6, 15-17. In the text all the brothers are mentioned as donors and the first plural is consistently 
used. There is even the sentence "we have signed in the beginning with our own hands, as it can be seen", yet 
there is only one signature, that of John. No part is missing from the beginning of the document, since a 
summary comes before the signature. 
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Guillou as the son of Andronikos II, the despot John), donated to the chartophylax of the 
bishopric of Lititza a small field, in memory of his parents!59. However, he expressed the 
fear that his "lords and brothers" would not accept his donation and would cancel it. The fact 
that he was a "servant of the emperor" and in position to sign an act of donation indicates that 
he was probably of legal age, but the expression "a26évrec " (sic) for his brothers shows that 
they had some right of control over him, which would explain why they could cancel his act. 
On the other hand it appears in this case that the field was also owned by his brothers who 
were not in the area and could not be asked for their consent. Therefore they were perfectly 
entitled to cancel the act, except for the part concerning John's share. That would allow us to 
interpret the last clause of the document ("if [the brothers cancel the act], let it be valid for my 
share, for the sake of my soul and the soul of my holy parents")160, 

It 1s possible that it was easier for brothers to maintain a joint property, than it was for 
married sisters, whose share came under the administrative authority of their husband: in 
1327 the Kalamanos brothers sold their Thessalonica properties to Zographou but separated 
from them the part corresponding to their sister's dowry. Of course in-laws could consent to 
maintain the unity of the patrimony: both eventualities are illustrated in the case of the 
zeugelateion of Hagia Mari(n)a: it was divided among a girl who got married and later 
became a nun (Agape Angelina), her brother, Theodore Spartenos, and another sister who 
got married to Manuel Phaxenos. Agape's share was separated from the rest of the property 
until she sold it to her brother and brother-in-law, who had continued to hold their parts in 


common!6!, 


159Guillou, Ménécée 3, 43. The identification to the despot John is to be excluded on grounds of style, 
titulature and because the parents of this donor are obviously dead, while the despot John predeceased both 
Andronikos II and Irene of Montferrat. 

LGO0pbid.:*el 8" Tong kad dvarp&puciy of aJGÉvTec kù d5exdoí pov Tiv napodoay uou npüzw xia 
ousev TH cTép5uoiv, va To Séčuua eig TÓ uepióvov plow) Sia THY Wxiv pos Kad Tdv wWoxnv TÓV 
Giov) pou yovétav)." 

161 Lavra III 156, 139 
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Joint administration was not only observed among siblings. The case of Theodore 
Padyates and his children, as transmitted in the patriarchal register, has already been 
mentioned. Here is a schematic presentation of the family: 


George Strategos Theodore Padyates 


y 


P d 
daughter + George Padyates John Laskaris daughter + — Sgouropoulos 


Theodore administered the property of his son George, including his daughter-in-law's 
dowry, which he squandered (although this was absolutely illegal). After Theodore's death, 
the girl's father, George Strategos, intervened to preserve his daughter's rights. As a partial 
replacement of the squandered dowry the young couple obtained an estate of Padyates, which 
otherwise would have been equally divided among Padyates' two sons (Padyates' son-in-law 
Sgouropoulos also showed some interest in the case, although normally his wife should not 
be expected to inherit if she had already received her dowry). The second son, John Laskaris, 
who found himself deprived of his inheritance, began a long struggle that finally failed. Not 
the least reason for that was that the couple's property was administered not by the husband, 
George Padyates, but by his influential father-in-law, Strategos. We have here a peculiar case 
where the unity of a property is maintained against the rights of one of the brothers and on 
rather weak legal grounds: the estate of Theodore Padyates was an imperial grant (we know 
that because it temporarily reverted to the crown after his death) and could not be considered 
as his personal property. Alternatively, the restitution of the dowry could take place after the 
division of the estate and only at the expense of George Padyates share. The decisive factor 
here was undoubtedly the influence of George Strategos who administered the estate without 
having much of a claim to it, but ultimately perhaps more effectively than his son-in-law 


could have done! 62. 


162patr Reg.I 101, 570-572 
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The practice of joint property may have delayed the division of a patrimony, but it is 
doubtful whether it could indefinitely prevent it. It is noteworthy that we find instances of 
joint ownership only among the closest relatives: siblings or parents and children163, The 
youngest generations would probably want to secure their rights by dividing the property, as 
happened to the patrimony of the brothers Basil and John Kaballarioi. They held their 
parental field in common but after John's death his children -or rather their mother's relatives 
who were their legal representatives- wished to separate their half. Basil tried to avert this by 
evoking the previous common administration and by proposing to keep administering the 
whole property on his nephews' behalf. The law was not on his side, however, and the 
property was definitively divided!64. 

Apart from joint ownership, no other serious attempts on the part of the aristocracy to 
prevent dispersion of patrimony are discernible. There are some instances of dowry given in 
cash, among others the original dowry of the above mentioned daughter of George Strategos 
(it was 36 Ib. of gold, equal, we are told, to 2,492 hyp.- possibly an error for 2,592). But 
these were exceptions rather than the rule, since in the vast majority of cases the dowry 
consisted in immobile property. We also have a case where a brother donates a piece of 
property to his brother: in 1336 the sebastos Michael Smileos donated his field to his brother, 
Niketas Palloukes. Niketas already owned an adjacent field, therefore we have probably to do 
with a parental property reunified; but this is not enough to allow us to speak of a conscious 
practice aimed at by-passing the rules of inheritance. 

There is absolutely no evidence about attempts among the aristocracy to limit 


childbearing as a means of controlling the dispersion of the patrimony. Statistics about the 


163The property of Basil Sebasteianos remained united under his grandchildren. But it appears that Basil . 
bequeathed the property to one son, therefore the grandchildren were all siblings: Patr.Reg.I 78, 454-456; the 
cases studied by Laiou, Mariage, amour et parenté, 170, also show that although jurists in the thirteenth 
century recognized that joint administration created some sort of right, this could extend only as far as first 
cousins. It appears that even in practice joint administration was not practical or profitable beyond that point 
(Ibid., 169-170). The limited prospects of duration of joint ownership may be a reason why it never evolved 
into a more stable family institution, paralel to the consorteria in Northern Italy (on the consorteria see 
D.Herliby, Medieval Households, Cambridge Ma. 1985, 88-02) 

1 64patr Reg.I 43, 304-306 
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number of children cannot be attempted, because our information is random and only in rare 
cases do we know the number of all the children of an aristocratic family. But in the isolated 
examples that we have, we see next to cases of only children, like John Kantakouzenos, 
several instances of families with many siblings (like the Asan or the Tarchaneiotai), a matter 
apparently determined mainly by chance. Neither does there seem to be any tendency of 
consciously diverting offspring to monastic life. There are some interesting cases like the 
family of St.Germanos (the low-aristocratic family of Maroules), where the older brother was 
married and had children, while Germanos and his younger brother became monks, as did a 
nephew later. But the younger brother became a monk after having first married and had 
children!65, In general, it appears that such cases are a manifestation of particular piety within 
a family rather than a mark of an attempt to exclude possible heirs. After all, monks and nuns 


in that period could inherit and own property and freely dispose of it. 


A very common phenomenon in the Palaiologan era was the diversion of funds and 
resources of aristocrats to the endowment of newly founded or pre-existing monastic 
foundations!66, It is tempting to try to discern behind this practice a means of investment 
immune to the dangers of dispersion. There is no doubt that small churches and monasteries 
(denoted by terms such as povdSpvov, ueróxvov,etc.) were considered as property assets, 
given as grants, sold and bequeathed!67. But the question is more complicated as regards the 
large monastic establishments, whose endowments in lands and other resources could equal 
an aristocratic property. In many cases the ktetor(es) (a term denoting the founders but also 
the renovators or other benefactors) retired in the monastery as monks or nuns (as did the 


Maliasenoi couple in Makrynitissa/Nea Petra or Theodora Synadene in Bebaia Elpis). But 


165p ife of Germanos, 91, 104-106 

L66F or the evidence see E.Herman, "Chiese private' e diritto di fondazione negli ultimi secoli dell’ ingens 
bizantino", OCP 12(1946) 302-321 and, more up-to-date, J.Ph.Thomas, Private Religious Foundations in 
the Byzantine Empire, Washington, D.C., 1987, 249-262. A list of foundations from this period is also 
given in N.Teteriatnikov, "The Dedication of the Chora Monastery", Byzantion LXV1(1996), 202-205 
167See for example MM I, 312 (a church sold by Maria Akropolitissa); Dionysiou 3, 49-50 (donations of 
churches of Michael Astras and Michael Hierakes); Kutlumus 18, 86-87 (the monastery of Eleousa bought by 
Theodora Kantakouzene) 
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what really interests us is the way in which the ktetores or members of their families could 
benefit from the monastery's resources while remaining outside it. The "founder's right" (in 
this period increasingly confused with the ephoreia, the "protectorship") could be transmitted 
among members of a family, but the ways were not uniform!68, Sometimes one member of 
the family was appointed ephoros, as was Theodore Synadenos for Bebaia Elpis, but in other 
cases all the heirs of a ktetor succeeded in his/her rights, a situation that resulted sometimes in 
confusion, for example when one of them desired to sell the monastery!6?. 

The most serious obstacle to considering monastic foundations as a financial 
investment was the growing resistance among church circles to the alienation of monastic 
properties by their ktetores 70, In practice there were instances where aristocratic ktetores 
openly exploited the resources of the monasteries, without assuming the responsibility for 
their maintenance. The most notorious case (and the one involving the most socially 
prominent actors) concerns the monastic foundation of St.Mary of the Mongols, whose 
ephoros, Isaac Palaiologos, had allowed it to deteriorate, while he appropriated part of its 
property! ?!. [t is notable however that this instance comes at a time of financial distress for 
many high aristocrats (1351) and, as the toughening of the church's policy towards the 
ktetores/ephoroi indicates, it was probably not isolated. But there is no evidence for such 
exploitative use of high aristocratic foundations before that time. In general it does not seem 
that any of the important founders of monasteries had in mind such an exploitative use on the 
part of his/her heirs; often the foundations were to be independent and self-administered 
(@retovou. Kat avtoséonota), as was Bebaia Elpis! 2, A foundation, besides being an 


investment in terms of social prestige, can be seen as an insurance against tougher times, a 


1680n the krerorikon dikaion and on the ephoreia in this period see Thomas, op.cit., 253-258 

169pelehaye, Deux typica, 30 (Theodore Synadenos as ephoros of Bebaia Elpis; in p.82 both he and his 
brother are named &zetores); Patr.Reg.I 93, 528-530 (the children of Monomachos succeeded to their father as 
ktetores but disagreed on the sale of their monastery); MM II, 455-458 (a late case of 1401, where the 
ktetoreia was divided first between two siblings, then among one of them and the other's two children and 
one grandchild) cf. Thomas, op.cit., 268 

170Thomas, op.cit., 255, 258-262 

171MM I, 312-317; cf. Thomas, op.cit., 261 

172Delehaye, Deux rypica, 28-29 
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safe haven for adversity in one's last years. Sometimes it did fulfill its purpose, as in the case 
of Theodore Metochites: although he had lost the entirety of his fortune after Andronikos 
III's victory in 1328, he could still retire -after his brief exile- to his monastery of Chora, 
where he spent his last days!73. In a way, this diversion of funds towards monastic 
foundations that would eventually become independent was a further detraction from 
aristocratic patrimonies, alongside division among rightful heirs; its effects could be 
destructive in the long term, although it might offer some sort of security to the founder and 


the immediate successors. 


Other economic activities of the aristocracy 

Several aristocrats owned urban properties which they were putting in use for profit. 
Not surprisingly, the standard way to do so was through leasing them. For example part of 
the land of Demetrios Doukopoulos in Thessalonica was meant to be leased for building! 74. 
Nikephoros Choumnos invested a considerable amount in buying houses in Thessalonica, 
which he subsequently leased! 75. Three workshops that formed part of the monastery of 
Eleousa in Serrai, bought by Theodora Kantakouzene, were to be leased (enoikiaka 
ergasteria) and one presumes that the same was the case with the houses included in the 
same property! 76. Other urban workshops that are encountered in the sources without 
specifications as to their mode of exploitation (those of Kosmas Pankalos for example! ?7) 
were, I believe, also leased, rather than directly exploited -perhaps by craftsmen or associates 
subordinate in some way to the owner. In the case of properties such as ovens (mankipeia) or 
wine-presses, both ways of exploitation are conceivable: the owner could either directly 
collect the dues paid by those who used the facility, through an agent, or he could lease the 
173Gregoras I, 458-9 
174Xénoph. 20, 164-165 
175Choumnos Ep., 29 


176K utlumus 18, 86 
177K utlumus 8, 52 
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entire facility, together with the rights to exploit it, to some third person (see the parallel case 
of the mills in a rural context). Other urban facilities that could be exploited by aristocrats 
include inns (xenodocheia! 78), bathhouses and even banks (katallaktika trapezia), such as 
those sold by the Pinkernissa Palaiologina, an aunt of John V, to the monk Niphon! ?9. In 
cases such as this, one is tempted to consider the possibility that the owner was also 
participating in the financial activity of the banks, invested capital and drew profits from their 
operation. The absence, however, of any more specific information as well as the 
straightforward way in which the banks are sold, without any mention of their activities, 
makes it more likely that the owners simply profited from the rent paid by those who actually 
operated the banks financially. The importance of owning the trapezia (whether they were 
literally benches/tables or more elaborate constructions) probably lay in their privileged 
location in the city, especially if such activities were only allowed to take place in specific 


locations. 


Profits connected to the administration 

As we have seen, officials and other state servants received their reward from the state 
in the form of grants of various kinds. But administrative positions in Byzantium had also 
always been for their occupants a means of personal enrichment through extractions of 
various kinds and exploitation of those under their control. This should not necessarily be 
seen as illicit gain; the devolution of state authority, such as the authority to collect money for 
various purposes, to the officials conceivably entailed some normal margin for personal 
profit. These profits probably lay behind the desire of aristocrats to occupy an administrative 
post, even if they already held a court office, a desire evident in the fact that they were willing 
to pay for such a position. As a matter of fact, most positions in the administration were for 


sale. Pachymeres refers to it rather disapprovingly as a sign of his times, but without 


1 78Regel, Batopediou, 17 
1791 avra III 123, 24; on the meaning of the rrapezia as "banks", see Oikonomidés, Hommes d' affaires, 63- 
64 
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necessarily implying that this did not happen before Andronikos II :"For our present times 
have the ‘advantage’ that most [offices] are sold by the emperor's ministers for payments and 
gifts. This has prevented many people worthy of command from acquiring these honors, 
either because they did not condescend to pay (and not only this, but often they even deemed 
themselves worthy of receiving money) or perhaps because they could not"!8°. The patriarch 
Gregory of Cyprus praised in a panegyric Andronikos II for making sure that those who 
bought administrative posts were honest. Yet, it does not indicate that the practice of office- 
mongering was ever put into doubt: "No destructive man penetrates public (fiscal) service or 
buys for himself the right to collect money, in order, as the scripture has it, to measure the 
people with a yardstick and turn common misfortunes into private gain; for only he dares to 
approach the emperor and perform a function, who, according to the psalm, marches in a 
blameless way"!8!. This passage (which runs completely opposite to the opinion expressed 
by the same author in his correspondence) explicitly mentions buying offices only in 
connection with tax-farming, but there are other indications that even the highest offices in the 
provincial administration, including that of kephale, governor of a city and the area around it, 
were bought and sold!82, The most famous instance concerns the two young aristocrats, 
John Kantakouzenos and Syrgiannes who in 1321 -in anticipation of the revolt of the young 
Andronikos III- sought the governorships of strategically located cities in Thracel83. 
According to Gregoras, they paid for them large sums to the "TNapaduvastevovtes", those 


who held power at the side of the emperor, an equivalent to Pachymeres' "AecvredovTes ". It 


HBOpach 11, 208:"IIeovérrnuc ydp "v éyévero Tods mapóvrac xpdvous pusðoð TOic ueovrejouct 
KCl ANPETOW TÈ TONG, npirTecdar. Tobtg nohhois pey Tog és doxrjv evsoxiuous Ñ uÀ, 
KaTaseyopévos koTaGgáAAew (TOAXQ yap ovx TKIOTE ToJTO, dow Kal aso. Aaufüvew) Ñ um 
Suvanévor Tous exdrouve Tas TUK.” 

181Encomium to Andronikos II, in Boissonade, Anecdota Graeca 1, 386:"Ovbels Avpedy Kvbpumos els 
ELTOUpyiay Sidorov mapasverar, oU5' eavtG xpnpáruw elonpárew dweirar, v", 6 now À ypadi, 
TOV Mady KUACUdEVOS, kÉpbog TStov nowira Tas KoWwds cvudopic, Emel uóvog roug T Barre? 
nmpoméva kei AevrOUpyely Gori, karè TOV WoAuóv, év Ó5ip dóp nopeverar” 

182For the system of provincial administration in Europe under the Palaiologoi and the kephalai in particular 
see Maksimović, Provincial Administration, 117-166. As Maksimović observed (ibid., 121), the fourteenth- 
century vulgar version of Niketas Choniates mentions the sale of kephalatikia (Nicetae Choniatae Historia, 
ed. I.Bekker, Bonn 1835, 584:"kedaAaTUnu Kat rts Évoyde émixreve kai éne "-"he (Manuel I) leased 
and sold the kephalatikia and the financial comissions") but it is only elaborating on the original text and 
does not necessarily inform us on contemporary practice. 


183Greg. I, 302 
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is highly probable that the person authorized to perform this transaction was none other than 
the mesazon Theodore Metochites (although the final appointment always came through an 
imperial decree)!84. The discretion of the circumlocution is typical of Gregoras who was 
deferrent to his teacher but did not attempt to conceal what he considered as Metochites' grave 
mistakes in his public career. The general disapproving tone of the description may give the 
impression that this was a case of behind-the-curtains bribery rather than a normal procedure 
of appointment. However, I believe that Gregoras' criticism is mainly directed against the lack 
of political forsight on the part of Metochites, who allowed his greed to dominate his 
judgement, than at the legitimacy of the transaction! ®>. A second known case concerns John 
Batatzes who bought in 1343 the governorship (émvrpomeio) of Thessalonica for a large sum 
of money. According to Gregoras, his appointment was officially made by the empress 
Anne, but it is likely that the person who made the decisions was again the mesazon, in this 
case Alexios Apokaukos. Soon afterwards Batatzes' appointment was cancelled -"before he 
had time to profit more from it, as he wanted"- and Apokaukos' own son was sent in his 
place, a breach of faith on the part of the mesazon that prompted Batatzes to join the rebel 
Kantakouzenos! 86, 

It is not clear how exactly Batatzes -or, for that matter any other candidate- expected to 
profit from the exercise of his functions as kephale. It appears that by that time the provincial 
governors were taking some part in the collection of taxes or other dues from those under 
their control. Manuel Gabalas complained in a letter that the governors and commanders of 
his time "are no longer called to their post but they rather buy their post and are tax-collectors 
rather than military experts"187, The only profit that we know for certain for this period is 
connected to the mitaton, the right of the kephale to buy grain and other commodities at 


special low prices, in theory for the needs of the city's defense. The onerous character of this 


184Maksimovit, Provincial Administration, 124-125 

185Other sources as well point to the unusual degree of Metochites' rapaciousness: see E.de Vries-van der 
Velden, Théodore Métochite, une réévaluation, Amsterdam 1987, 80-82 

186Greg Il, 741; on this and the previous case cf. Maksimović, Provincial Administration, 125 
187Gabalas Ep., 181:""0uK eloxadroupévous émi thy doyfv, dAA' avoupévous u&AAov TÈ TS doyfj, 
KCl 4OpOAÓyOUC, GAA” O2 OTpOTOAÓyOUS" 
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imposition is manifest from the privileges granted to cities, like Ioannina, or isolated 
proprietors relieving them from this obligation! 8, Some tolls, like the skaliarikon ("landing 
stage fee for ships" according to K.P.Matschke) or even the kommerkion were normally 
collected by the kephale!5?. However, concerning the skaliatikon the only early reference 
mentions kephalades, a term distinct from kephale, denoting an important person in general, 
although it is very likely that in this case the reference is to the governors!?0, As for the 
kommerkion and other tolls, it appears that the kephalai could be among those who had the 
right to collect them, but were not ex officio entitled to that! ?! , 

There is no evidence in this period about an active involvement of the kephalai in 
marketing the commodities they requisitioned through the mitaton or in other ways. 
K.P.Matschke has located several cases from the period after 1350, where the office of 
kephale was an investment that paid off in commercial terms, as the kephalai became more 
actively involved in trade. The attitude, however, of the great aristocracy towards trade 
became more positive only after the destruction of the empire's rural resources in the mid- 
fourteenth century and the late cases do not tel] us much about the likes of John 
Kantakouzenos, Syrgiannes or Theodore Synadenos. Interestingly, the only instances from 
our period where kephalai are involved in trading concern the two rival potentates from 
Chios, Leo Kalothetos and John Tzybos. Both were local dynatoi and belonged to a social 
group altogether different from that of the great aristocrats. Furthermore, the nature of the 


administration in the outlying possessions of Chios and Phocaea was probably different from 


1838 M aksimovic, op.cit., 157-159; Matschke, "Notes on the Economic Establishment and Social order of the 
Late Byzanitne Kephalai", 139-140; cf. MM V, 83; PJ.Alexander, "A Chrysobull of the Emperor 
Andronicus II Palaiologos in Favor of the See of Kanina in Albania", Byzantion 15(1949-51), 181-182. 

189 M aksimovi€, Provincial Administration, 160, n.202; Matschke, op.cit., 140, nn.10-13. 

19070 gr.XXXII, 75 

19 1See the 1317 chrysobull for Monembasia, MM V, 167: "d¢efAovor Suarnpetobar dvevóyAnrot Kat 
dSusoEwTO, TV TENDS dmó TE Tis dme GEWS TOU koppeprkíov, Tob Sueros kat tod mopuxruoD 
Tape TE TOV karè Knipo24 edproKopévuw eis kedeArv THY eipnpévaw KioTpwr (Sozopolis. 
Agathopolis, Nikomedeia) kal napa tay &eise TG Sydow. buvepyodvTuv " 
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that in the empire's mainland, allowing for much more initiative and control on the part of the 
locals! 92, 

The difference in the activities of the kephalai before and after the mid-fourteenth 
century corresponds largely to the different social and family origins of the individuals who 
held the provincial governorships. From Table IV it appears that all the appointees to 
provincial governorships were members of the high aristocracy, often related to the emperor 
and the offspring either of the old established families of high-ranking court officials or of 
recent admissions into that group. This is not surprizing, after all, given the military vocation 
of the high aristocracy and the mainly military character of late Byzantine city administration. 
After the transformations of the middle of the fourteenth century, however, the numerically 
depleted and financially ruined great aristocracy merged with the well-to do classes of lower 
Status and the activities of the two -the gubernatorial functions of the high aristocracy and the 
entrepreneurial activities of the middle-low aristocracy- started overlapping. Thus in the later 
period K.P.Matshke has located governors-entrepreneurs with names such as Leontares, 
Mamonas, Sophianos, Rhadenos, Kolybas and Eskammatismenos, which had never 
appeared among the high aristocracy under the first Palaiologoi!93. 

The fiscal offices, mainly the office of apographeus, censor, and after a point that of 
doux (formerly the administrative head of a theme), were staffed by people of middle- to 
moderately upper-class origins. As we saw in chapter I, many bore titles like sebastos and 
some advanced from these posts to the offices of the court hierarchy. Two court offices, the 
domestikoi of the Estern and Western themes appear to have had a functional connection with 
the fiscal administration and the activity of apographeus, as witnessed by both Pseudo- 


Kodinos and the documents! 94, Other offices, rather low-ranking ones such as 


192Matschke, op.cit., 140-141. The case of Manuel Tagaris in Philadelpheia, mentioned by Matschke, is not 
indicative of standard activities of the kephale. It appears normal that in face of a grave siege the governor 
would attempt to place the city's grain supplies under his control. The hints at irregular procedures may be 
due to the enmity of the source, Manuel Gabalas. 

193Matschke, op.cit., 141, n.26 

194Verpeaux, Ps.Kodinos, 188. See also George Strategos (Guillou, Ménécée, pp. 47, 51, 69, 83; Lavra Il, 
164, 171, 173, 306); Michael Atzymes (Gabras Ep., 232, 251-252) 
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orphanotrophos or megas adnoumiastes, are also encountered among the census 
functionaries!95. Some officials appear as tax-collectors, such as the primmikerios of the 
court and the megas dioiketes who are accused for their extortions by patriarch Athanasios 
[196, There are references to the high profitability of the function of the apographeus, for 
example in connection to John Batatzes or Theodore Patrikiotes!?" but the exact way in 
which they profited from their posts in the framework of the late Byzantine fiscal apparatus is 
not clear. The documents almost always present to us the apographeis in their strict cadastral 
functions, to which they owed their appelation: delivering and confirming imperial grants, 
enumerating the resources and tracing the limits of properties and sometimes performing the 
function of exisosis!98. Their functions, however, included at least the imposition/allotment 
of taxes, as becomes apparent from cases such as Constantine Cheilas or, again, Theodore 
Patrikiotes, who is addressed in that capacity both by Manuel Philes and Michael Gabras!??, 
Maksimovic tends to consider the two functions separately, attributing to the apographeis 
only a cadastral function while the allotment of the tax was the task of the energon or 
enochos. But as the same author recognizes, the latter appelations were not official and they 
could vaguely denote any agent of the state's fiscal prerogatives. In fact, while some 
documents distinguish between apographeis and energountes, others include the 
apographeis among the energountes, which I think better represents the actual situation200, 
The apographeus was an energon himself, but of the highest authority, since most of the 


known apographeis are connected to the largest fiscal unit, the theme, whereas a simple 


1950n these see Maksimović, Provincial Administration, 191; the author thinks that these officials did not 
bear officially the title of apographeus, although their functions were identical, perhaps extending over a 
larger area. 

196 Athanasius Ep., 42, 56-58 

197 reg. II, 741; Kantak.II, 59 

1980n the various functions of apographeis, see Maksimović, Provincial Administration, 203-215 
199Greg.Cyp.Ep., letters 172, 175; Philes, 189,190; Gabras Ep., 287, 318 

200see for example Kutlumus 10, 60: "rv dmoypebtouévov ñ TV TÈ TOS 5njociov karè Kupods 
5wvepynaóvTwv", compared to Esph.,20 137:"oire amoypadevsl..) daa” oU5é rw Aras tv Td 
Snpóow évepyosvTav". In similar contexts, the energountes are often mentioned alone, which to me 
indicates that the apographeis were included in the term (Maksimović, op.cit., 224, n.146, has calculated 
that out of 61 charters mentioning protection from fiscal officials the apographeis are mentioned only 20 
times and the energountes 46 times). Maksimović, however, thinks that this happened because the 
energountes were more threatening to the large estates than the apographeis (op.cit., 223-224) 
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energon would be connected to a subdivision, such as a katepanikion, often as a subordinate 
of the apographeus. A preserved notarial formula for the appointment of an energon makes 
that clear: it is the apographeus of a region (xpa) who assigns (cvartsnpr) to someone the 
évépyew of a katepanikion2°!. Among the duties of the energon is the protection of the 
property of the "weaker ones", the hearing of controversies connected to ownership and the 
collection of the aer (TÒ Sva€pov cov 2nép dépog 5ikmwv). This money is to be brought 
every month to the apographeus, who will give to the energon a receipt20?. It is clear that the 
energon is subordinate of the apographeus, although it should be noted that the document 
does not mention the collection of taxes, with the possible exception of aer. 

The main question that concerns us is whether the fiscal officials were as a norm the 
late empire's tax-farmers. There is no doubt that the Palaiologan fiscal system relied heavily 
on tax-farming. The scattered information that we have allows us some understanding of the 
process. It began with the prospective tax-farmers bidding for the commission. In a story of 
doubious accuracy reported by Kantakouzenos, the Domestic of the Western Themes George 
Strategos held a comission for the imperial salt-pans, perhaps within the context of his post 
as apographeus in Macedonia, attested by other sources. In order to renew the commission 
he sent to Constantinople his subordinate, Alexios Apokaukos, with a sum of money; but 
Apokaukos, using Strategos' money and promising double the amount that Strategos usually 
collected for the imperial treasury, managed to gain the commission himself203, Irrespective 
of the truth of the story, we can see that bidding for a comission had two parts: paying an 
amount in front, probably as a price for the office of tax-collector, but also equivalent perhaps 





201Sathas, MB VI, 641-642; Maksimović, op.cit., 223, n.145, is reluctant to accept this document (a 
formula for the appointment of an energon) as indicative of general practice; to me however, it indicates at 
least the similarity in the functions of the apographeus and the energon. 

2021 do not necessarily think that here we have to do with the collection of taxes. True, the aer-aerikon often 
appears in the documents as one of many obscure supplementary taxes. But it appears unlikely that a fiscal 
Official would only be assigned the collection of one kind of secodary tax. I think that in this case the aer is 
a fee for the energon's services as judge, or a fine paid by the side that loses the case. This fee is given to his 
superior Official, the apographeus, but against a receipt, probably because a portion of it belongs to the 
energon. The aer has occasionally been connected to the administration of low justice: see ODB, s.v. 
“Aerikon". 

203K antak II, 89 
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to an advance, and promising a final sum to be brought to the imperial treasury after 
collection. That the main sum of the taxes was paid after their collection is also apparent by 
instances such as the interception by Andronikos III of the tax-collectors carrying the taxes of 
Thrace to the senior emperor204, 

Although in theory the Byzantine system of fiscal imposition determined quite 
objectively the amount that the tax-collectors could demand, it appears that -not surprisingly- 
they tried to make a profit. Gregory of Cyprus repeatedly denounced their rapacity in his 
correspondence: "What just and customary receipt or which ancient rate and model of 
imposition is kept by those who buy the public dues and finances? I have never been a 
merchant or seller of commodities, yet I have always heard that one has to pay to the imperial 
treasury such an amount per ten and such an amount per hundred. Nowf[...] the wretched 
merchant cannot pay just that, but whatever the collector demands. And if someone asks for 
the reason and why so much, the praktor is content with replying that he bought that from the 
emperor"205, In his correspondence with the patriarch the mesazon Theodore Mouzalon 
claims, no doubt rhetorically, that the part tax-collectors kept for themselves was larger than 
the part brought to the imperial treasury2. In any case, it seems that the tax-farmers would 
hardly have the margin to draw a profit, unless they also had the charge of determining the 
tax and evaluating the land, that is unless they also were apographeis or acted in concert with 
them. Unfortunately for our argument, there is only one case of an apographeus who also 
collects taxes, that of Alexios Tzamplakon in 1326, but even then it is not clear that he 
actually demanded them for himself and did not just allot them297. A doux in Thrace by the 
name of Aminseles was qualified by Gregory of Cyprus as $opo^óyos Kal Saopordyos, 
which indicates that he collected taxes, and as AuBnTHp TÓÀv Sypootwr, which indicates that 


he was making money out of it205, But it would not be unreasonable to suppose that the 


204 reg. I, 392 

205Greg. Cyp. Ep., letter 134 
206Tbid., letter 118 
207Guillou, Ménécée 19, 76 
208Greg. Cyp.Ep., letter 174 
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persons who already had the apparatus and know-how in order to conduct the census locally 
would be the ones most likely to be assigned the collection of taxes as well. The fact that the 
function of apographeus was usually acquired by a collegium of two and sometimes three 
functionaries may indicate that it was an entrepreneurial activity requiring the investment of a 
large capital and a sufficient economic basis to face eventual setbacks, as would be the case if 
tax-farming were involved. Indeed, next to the success stories of Alexios Apokaukos, John 
Batatzes and Theodore Patrikiotes, there were several people who were ruined because they 
were unable to collect what they had promised, such as a certain Monembasiotes who asked 
for the intervention of the patriarch on his behalf2©9. Maximos Planoudes mentions an 
unnamed friend of his who, "following the general madness", assumed the charge of tax- 
farmer together with certain colleagues, but could not collect all of the sum promised and 
faced the danger of torture (a natural resource of the state, since it was likely that tax-farmers 
could conceal their gains)?19, It is possible that the financial ruin of some apographeis, such 
as Theodore Padyates, should be ascribed to such failed activities*!!. Some fiscal officials 
risked the wrath of the state if in the search for profit they pitched themselves against 
influential individuals, as happened with John Theologites, apographeus in Macedonia and 
Thrace (an indication of the magnitude of his operations) who tried to defer a payment in 
grain to the patriarch (presumably the grain was collected as tax in kind) and harassed tax- 
exempt lands of the church (sometime in 1282-1289). At the intervention of the patriarch he 
lost his comission and also faced the danger of more serious consequences. However, as the 
end of a letter of Theodore Mouzalon to the patriarch reveals, the ultimate purpose of the 
emperor's tough treatment was to extract more money out of him2!2, In view of the risks 
involved, it would not be surprising that the comissions of apographeis remained for decades 


in the hands of a few individuals or associates. Sometimes a sort of family tradition could be 


209Greg. Cyp. Ep., letters 117, 118 

210Planoudes Ep., 8ff. 

2111 is reminded that Padyates had to mortgage his daughter-in-law's dowry when he lost all his fortune and 
was unable to redeem it: Patr.Reg.I 101, 570-572 

212Greg. Cyp. Ep., letters 115, 116, 134 
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created: apart from the above-mentioned John Theologites, we know of a Manuel and a 
Nicholas Theologites, both apographeis in Macedonia in subsequent decades2!3; Bardales, 
Apelmene or Balsamon are also names encountered in more than one apographeis. It may 
not be by chance that two fiscal officials, George Strategos and Theodore Padyates, 
contracted a marriage alliance, although we never encounter them as a collegium in surviving 
documents. 

The derogatory tone adopted by Kantakouzenos in connection with the fiscal 
functions of Alexios Apokaukos should not lead us to generalize about the attitude of the 
high aristocracy towards this kind of economic activity. The same author reserves a very 
different treatment for his own supporter, Alexios (Arsenios) Tzamplakon although, as we 
saw, he had been involved in that kind of activities as well. After all, even kephalai were 
involved in profiting from taxes. There are some examples of individuals combining the 
function of kephale with that of apographeus. Three of them, Constantine Tzyrapes, 
Theodore Padyates and John Balsamon, are encountered in Lemnos between 1303 and 1321. 
None is a high aristocrat (unlike most kephalai in that period) and it appears that the two 
commissions were usually given out as one*!4, The other two are Alexios Tzamplakon, who 
was also kephale of Serrai and Popolia, and Theodore Palaiologos who, while being kephale 
of Boleron, Mosynopolis and Christoupolis, also had the demosiake enoche of Boleron and 
Serrai (note that the areas of his two authorities do not coincide) together with his colleague 
John Tarchaneiotes (1325-26). This case is extraordinary, both because of the strange mixing 
up of areas of jurisdiction (Tzamplakon was independent as kephale of Serrai, but for the 
fiscal jurisdiction in the same area he was subordinate to the collegium of Palaiologos- 
Tarchaneiotes) and especially because these colleagues are the only bearers of high 


aristocratic names that we encounter among fiscal officials in this period? !5. 


213Guillou, Ménécée, pp. 47, 51, 80 
2141 avra II, 125, 127, 151, 154, 176, 290 (Tzyrapes); 175 (Padyates); Patmos I 43, 314 (Balsamon) 
215Guillou, Ménécée 16, 69; 17, 71; 19, 76 
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When talking about the profits of office one should not forget the bribes and 
payments accepted by high imperial officials who had access to the emperor, or were 
entrusted with assigning various commissions, fiscal or administrative. Obviously the person 
best placed to draw advantage from his position was the mesazon, the chief minister to the 
emperor. Again, we have the famous example of Theodore Metochites. His immense fortune, 
which was confiscated after his fall in 1328, was said to be "the blood and tears of the poor" 
paid to him by those who bought the city governorships -and this information is again 
provided by the favourably disposed Gregoras?!6. 

There is a factor in the profitability of offices that is even harder to calculate. It is the 
profits gained through the exercise of personal power of command. Such power could be 
lawful or arbitrary, but is to be distinguished from the normal function connected with an 
administrative office. A certain degree of unofficial authority was connected -but not 
restricted- to provincial administrative posts. Not only the kephalai, but the fiscal officials as 
well had some sort of commanding power, which was often put to legitimate use, either 
within or beyond their normal functions. Thus the fiscal official in the area of Charioupolis, a 
certain Blastaris, undertook in 1316 to conduct an investigation about a priest accused of 
Bogomilism2!7, Logariastes, the fiscal administrator of Skamandros, took away a soldier's 
pronoia and inflicted physical punishment on him for a clearly non-fiscal offense (the soldier 
was accused of adultery with his stepmother)2!8. The charges of the apographeus Tryphon 
Kedrenos seem to have included the maintenance of order in various cities (unless Manuel 
Philes is referring with exaggeration to the equitable exercise of Kedrenos' duties)?!?. Such 
power, however should be distinguished from the illegal and abusive exercise of authority, a 
notion sometimes described in the sources as dynasteia. Thus, when Michael Doukas 


Philanthropenos wished to acquire a metochion near Smyrna owned by George Kaloeidas, 


216Greg. I, 426 
2lTpatr.Reg.I 42, 298-300 
218Greg. Cyp. Ep., letter 129 
219philes-Martini, 49-50 
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the latter consented “forced by the dynasteia and the greatness of such a man”, although he 
had already sold the metochion to Lembos22°. Laskaris, the kephale of Kanina and Aulon in 
Albania, seized &vvaotu Tpóm Venitian merchandise worth 1162 hyperpyra and another 
official in Aulon, Theodore Lykoudas, seized by dynasteia the mortgages that a Venitian held 
from Lykoudas' relatives, merchants of Ioannina22! . Andronikos Asan occupied in the same 
way the houses of a Venetian222. In all these cases dynasteia is an unlawful extension of the 
lawful authority of a governorship or command2?>, But dynasteia can be also connected with 
the legally unfounded power wielded by lords wihin their domains. À paroikos who sold his 
land to the Maliasenoi for an extremely low price in 1271, noted thet they could have 
"occupied the land as their lords and masters, since the entire area [...] had been granted to 
them by the [...]emperor". In spite of that, the act bears in the beginning the usual provision 
that it was concluded "(&veu) dpxovTwig karaóvvacTetas "224. In 1315 a certain 
Phordenos took illegaly, through his dynasteia, the land of peasants in Bithynia*? and in 
1333 there was mention of the dynasteia by which a Kasandrenos had dominated the area of 
Strymon. In this latter case we may have to do not with a landowner but with an official, 
perhaps that supporter of Andronikos III during the civil war who was outlawed in 1324226. 
In practice, dynasteia bears some resemblance to the western notion of bannum. From a 


juridical point of view, however, dynasteia has a markedly illegal, abusive character that 


220MM IV, 102 

221MM III, 109 

222MM III, 108 

223For dynasteia in the writings of Chmatianos, see H.Saradi, "On the 'Archontike' and 'Ekklesiastike 
Dynasteia' and 'Prostasia' in Byzantium with Particular Attention to the Legal Sources: a Study in Social 
History of Byzantium", Byzantion LXIV(1994), 110-116. 

224MM IV, 397. On that passage see Kazhdan, "State, Feudal and Private Economy in Byzantium", 92-93. 
According to the author it indicates that extra-legal factors were usually much more decisive in questions of 
property than the theoretical notion of ownership. But according to Saradi, op.cit., 336-339, the Maliasenoi 
were careful not to break the law formally: they bought the properties for a very low price, but the remaining 
amount was considered as donation of the sellers to their monastery. On the clause "aneu dynasteias" and on 
the dynasteia in general as a notion within the context of Byzantine law, Saradi, op.cit., observes that the 
term dynasteia first appears in late antiquity but is developed in Byzantium, particularly in the 10th century 
as a manifestation of the state's concern. However, as the author remarks:"the more the power of the upper 
class was assured [...] the better the social problem was defined in legal terms". 

225Patr.Reg.I 9, 160-162 

22670gr. XXIX, 71. See PLP 11313 for further Kasandrenoi to whom he may be identified. 
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differentiates it from bannum. Whenever dynasteia comes to the surface in our sources it is in 
a condamnatory way. On the other hand, such abusive behaviour may have been a very 
common part of the economic activities both of officials and important landowners. In fact, 
"dynastic" intervention is denounced in the documents only after the agent is no longer 
around (as is the case with Kasandrenos, Phordenos or Philanthropenos) or when a powerful 
patron, such as the Venetian republic, upheld the interests of those wronged. 

The profits of war must certainly have been a source of considerable income for the 
aristocratic military commanders during successful campaigns or raids, but we do not know 
almost anything about them. We do not know whether by that time there was a prevailing 
custom for the division of booty. In tenth-century theory the treasury got one sixth of the 
collected booty and the soldiers the rest, while the reward of the commanders was left to the 
discretion of the emperor; there is reason to believe that even then these precepts were not 
always applied22’. Theodore of Montferrat, son of Andronikos II, states in his 
Enseignemens that the soldiers should not be allowed to keep the booty they take, but it 
should be collected by the commander and distributed at will ("a sa franche volenté")228, In 
the late period booty must have consisted mainly of livestock and movable goods, which 
could be carried away in a raid, unlike grain or other bulky commodities?29. Perhaps in Asia 
Minor Turkish slaves were part of the booty in the rare cases of Byzantine success, but in 
Europe selling Christian captives into slavery was not an option. However, during the wars 
Turkish allies were allowed to take slaves from among the populations controlled by the 


enemy and perhaps some Byzantine commanders profited from that. 


2270DB s.v."Booty" 

228Chr. Knowles (ed.), Les Enseignements de Théodore Paléologue, London 1983, 74-78. I owe this 
reference to prof. A. Laiou 

229In Albania in 1336, the soldiers of Andronikos III captured an enormous number of oxen, horses and 
sheep, which they were unable to carry off with them (Kantak.I, 497) 
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Trading and financing activities 

Any discussion of the issue of trading and financing activities among the aristocracy 
should take into account the marked change that occurs in this aspect towards the middle of 
the fourteenth century230, For the period before that turning point there is no reference at all 
to any involvement of the high aristocracy in trade. There are some interesting cases where 
great aristocrats contracted loans with Western merchants for enormous amounts. The 1324 
treaty with Venice mentioned that the epi tes trapezes Palaiologos had borrowed 5,400 hyp. 
in Ioannina, Andronikos Palaiologos more than 4,000 hyp. and Michael Kaballarios 
Sophianos 4,207 hyp., while by 1332 Andronikos Asan owed 47 pounds of ducats??!, 
Although at first sight these sums seem too large to concern normal consumer expenditure, 
we may be underestimating the magnificence of these aristocrats; some types of expenditure, 
e.g. construction of an aristocratic mansion, could conceivably require such sums. But the 
case of Palaiologos, who had contracted the loan while in Epiros and that of Sophianos, who 
probably did the same in Morea, suggest the possibility that this money was intended to 
cover military expenses in moments when financial assistance from Constantinople was not 
at hand?3?, 

There are sparse instances of involvement of aristocrats of lower origins and status in 
trade. It will be remebered that the sebastos Nicholas Kampanos, one of the conspirators who 
handed Thessalonica over to John III and subsequently prokathemenos of the city and 
apographeus of its theme, had travelled to the imperial court in Melnik under the pretext of 
trade233, It has also been noted that the dynatoi and subsequently governors of Chios, Leo 
Kalothetos and John Tzybos were involved in trading activities*34. But such indications are 


scarce and it does not appear that even the aristocrats of middle and low origins invested their 


230see Oikonomidas, Hommes d' affaires, 120-123 
231MM III, 102, 103, 107 
23?tn the case of Sophianos I am more willing to accept a possible involvement in trade, because of his 
probable family background. The Sophianoi were from Monenmbasia, a prominent trading center even in this 
period. and in the second half of the century they appear as prominent traders. See Ch.II, note 337 

33 Akrop.I, 80: "npayparteíixs mpoddoews xápw" 
234Matshke, "Notes on the Economic Establishment and social Order of the Late Byzantine Kephalai", 140 
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gains in trade, at least to any significant degree. This should not particularly surprise us; trade 
was an uncertain investment while for most of the period under study immovable property 
and speculation with state comissions in the provincial and fiscal administration offered much 
more profitable alternantives. 

It was only after the ruin of the state and the devastation of the empire's countryside 
during the second civil war and the following years that trade began to appear as an attractive 
investment. At the same time the aristocracy underwent an internal transformation, as groups 
who had until then been in its fringes ascended to fill up the vacuum left by the depleted high 
aristocracy. Already in 1348 the patriarchal register presents us with an aristocratic family 
that exemplifies the new tendencies, the Xanthopouloi2>>. Before that time this family was 
mainly represented by certain socially insignificant intellectuals -known mainly through their 
correspondence- among whom the most illustrious was the ecclesiastic and author 
Nikephoros Kallistos Xanthopoulos2?6. During the civil war the family had penetrated the 
aristocracy of court offices. Two sons of Constantine Xanthopoulos and his wife, Alexios 
and Demetrios had been orphanotrophos and stratopedarches respectively, while their sister 
had been married to the megas diermeneutes Nicholas Sigeros. Another sister, however, was 
married to a merchant, Manuel Sideriotes, who was already involved in the Black Sea trade in 
1347 and had lost his fortune in the events of Kaffa that year. Sideriotes' daughter, Maria was 
married to a certain Antiochites, son of a Genoese woman named Syriana. The Antiochitai 
were another middle-class family, represented earlier mainly by a Constantinopolitan money- 
lender and by a correspondent of various intellectuals of the time237. As it appears from 
Syriana's marriage, they had connections with the Genoese, probably related to trade. We see 
therefore a middle aristocratic family which had been rather recently promoted forming 


relations with non-aristocratic families who had already began to get involved in trade 


235Patr. Reg.II 151, 400-410; on that family and their relatives see K.-P. Matschke, "Byzantinische Politiker 
und byzantinische Kaufleute im Ringen um die Beteiligung am Schwarzmeerhandel in der Mitte des 14. Jh." 
Mitteilungen des Bulgarischen Forschungsinstitutes in Österreich 2/V1/1984, 76-79; On Sideriotes/Ferro see 
also Laiou, "Byzantine Economy", 191-192 

236pr P 20802, 20805, 20806, 20807, 20811, 20816, 20826 

23Tpatr.Reg.I, 438 (instead of PLP 1033); PLP 1032, 1034 
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activities and had connections to the Italian merchants, mainly the Genoese who dominated 
the Black Sea trade. This case also hints at a possible answer to the problem of the availability 
of capital at that time among aristocratic families: already in November 1348 the two sons of 
Xanthopoulos, their sister and their niece Maria, as well as Maria's husband, Antiochites, and 
his two brothers and three sisters were dead of the plague, while Xanthopoulos' widow had 
fallen ill but managed to survive. This Xanthopoulina inherited her granddaughter's dowry of 
800 hyp. and the dead children of Syriana left to her a sum larger than 3,000 hyp (although 
none of them was as important as an aristocrat)238. We may imagine that the physical 
depletion of the ranks of the aristocracy left the few surviving heirs with a considerable 
capital in cash and movable wealth, even as the rural resources of their families were lost to 
foreign conquest. 

The lack of information does not allow us to give a clear answer to a question that is 
of paramount importance for the understanding of social and political events during the 
fourteenth century. We know that, in Constantinople and Thessalonica at least, there existed 
early in that century merchants who may have been quite important, if we judge from the 
sums of money that were owed to them by Venetians2??, Did they come from the same 
families as the middle and low aristocracy, or did they represent a different social milieu? In 
the absence of names, one can only speculate. I think it likely that they came from the same 
urban families as the aristocrats: these families, as attested in Thessalonica for example, had a 
remarkable tendency to expand over the entire spectrum of activities connected with the 
Byzantine middle class: they would give court officials, fiscal entrepreneurs, clerics and 
church officials, intellectuals and soldiers. It would not be surprising if they also gave 
merchants. On the other hand, I do not think that the members of the low aristocracy 
themselves were seriously involved in trade activities, mainly because they had more 
profitable and secure ways of investment, in the exploitation of state resources. 

2381 000 from her married daughter who had died childless, 1,000 from her two sons, 1,000 from her 


Dec daughter, perhaps a legaton from her third daughter and an unknown amount from Antiochites. 
239p VL I, 127 
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Some aristocrats were involved in money-lending, such as Demetrios Spartenos who 
had lent before 1284 159.5 hyp. to the former archbishop of Thessalonica, Theodore 
Kerameas?^40, But usually the sums involved are so small (compared with the sums that 
foreigners lent to Byzantines -see above) that we cannot talk of a systematic enterprise. We 
may suspect something like that when the lenders are also involved in other economic 
activities, such as the tax-collector George Dishypatos who lent 325 hyp. to a certain 
Marmaras, taking his houses as mortgage24!. Cases that do not involve cash at all, like 
Maria Aspietissa Choumnaina, who lent her jewelry to the clergy of the metropolis of 
Didymoteichon, are probably unconnected with systematic financial activities242. 


Conclusion 

The fragmentary nature of our sources does not allow us to follow the evolution of a 
single aristocratic property in its entirety, unlike the properties of the Athonite monasteries for 
example. All we have are snapshots reflecting the situation of part of a property in a given 
moment in time and, even then, only exceptionally do we have some information on the 
entirety of an aristocrat's holdings. Furthermore, the large properties of the great aristocracy, 
that were undoubtedly the most important of all, are even more under-represented. But the 
evidence is at least sufficient to make us understand how the system worked; this in tum 
allows some plausible conclusions about the economic behavior of the late Byzantine 
aristocracy. The most characteristic phenomenon is the instability of large fortunes, which 
resulted in large part from the division of properties in the course of transmission, while there 
was no long-term strategy capable of preventing this process. This instability reinforced the 
role of the state as regulator of the distribution of the empire's resources through the system 


of state grants. The circumstances of the reconquest of the European provinces -the only 
2401 avra II 75, 32 

241patr.Reg.I 74, 438 

242patr.Reg.I 75, 440 
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territories remaining after the loss of Asia Minor- made state grants the predominant source 
of ownership rights for large aristocratic properties. Property held in full ownership -reXeta 
S€oTroteta- continued to exist both as a notion and as a reality. But at the top level, that of 
great aristocratic properties, it lost much of its relevance as the owners increasingly sought 


the security of confirmation of their "freedom" by imperial decree. The attribute that 


. determined the status of property now was the douleia, the burden of state control, and the 


lack thereof, eleutheria. The old notion of the late Byzantine state as plighted by prodigal 
give-away emperors should perhaps be modified, since at the same time the crown asserted 
for itself more and more a degree of control over ownership, even while it was guaranteeing 
to some properties complete independence. After all, in practice there was no such thing as 
permanent alienation of the state's rights. The only possible exceptions were the large 
monasteries and even they had to persevere and constantly "lobby" the court in order to 
protect their rights from infringement. For most other cases the fact that the state maintained 
the power to intervene arbitrarily assured that a large proportion, possibly the majority, of 
properties ceded would eventually revert to the crown, which thus renewed its ability to 
remunerate its servants and provide for its favorites. Table III shows how common it was for 
aristocratic properties to end up being confiscated or simply taken away, even against the 
provisions of guaranteeing documents. 

The general feeling of insecurity is echoed in a contemporary literary piece, Alexios 
Makrembolites' Dialogue between the Rich and the Poor. In it the rich, who are being 
accused by the poor of insensitivity to the poor's misery try to defend themselves by evoking 
their own distressful situation; not surprisingly the main element in it is the arbitrariness of 
the state and the extreme difficulty of maintaining a large fortune: "Why, then, are you not 
moved by our misfortunes? You ignore, it seems, the wrath of the rulers against us, the 
intrigues and denigration of our peers, the crawling envy against the more fortunate, and how 
much thought we have to devote to the accretion of our properties and again, how great is the 


anxiety attached to their maintenance". The reason for this is the decline in the empire's 
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fortunes: “Now no territory of a province is left to us (the Empire). You [...]forget that now it 
is we who are enslaved by all those peoples who were then under our sway”. As a result, 
"[the emperors] now, forced by need, even seize the property of the dead, for their sources of 
revenue have diminished” (tr. I.Sevcenko)**3. The more powerful aristocrats, those closer to 
the emperor, were not necessarily better protected than their lower-ranking peers. Disgrace 
was a common phenomenon and one which was not limited to periods of civil conflict or 
dynastic change. During the relatively calm middle period of Andronikos IT's reign, some 
very important aristocrats, including the emperor's own brother, Constantine, his brother-in- 
law, Michael Doukas Angelos, and his uncle, Michael Strategopoulos, had their properties 
confiscated following their disgrace?44. The fall of Andronikos II brought the ruin of other 
prominent aristocrats, such as his second son, the despot Constantine (and presumably his 
other sons as well) and his immensely rich mesazon, Theodore Metochites, while a 
confiscation had followed the disgrace of Syrgiannes some years earlier245, The number of 
aristocrats of a lower status who were exposed to disgrace and loss of fortune must have 
been very large, especially during the civil wars; the grant to John Margarites in 1342 was 
made up of confiscated properties of Kantakouzenists246, 

In the face of this instability, every new generation of aristocrats was faced with the 
task of rebuilding a patrimony based on only parts of the parental inheritance. Whoever had 
the privilege of being the only surviving child could have a head start in this competition, as 
the case of John Kantakouzenos eloquently demonstrates. Kantakouzenos placed his bets on 
the rising star of Andronikos III and ended up being the most important, and perhaps the 


most wealthy, person in the empire. In general, there were two ways in which a patrimony 


2431, Ševčenko, "Alexios Makrembolites and his Dialogue between the Rich and the Poor'"", ZRVI, 
6(1960), 212-213 (224-225 in the translation); the last sentence of this passage may be connected to the 
immediately preceding phrase and refer to the treasure troves. But I think it more likely that it refers to 
properties reverting to the crown after one's death, against the expectations of the heirs. The antithesis 
between this and the preceding sentence is still there: While the emperors of old allowed the subjects to keep 
even what belonged to the state (treasure finds), present-day emperors even take what belongs to the subjects 
by depriving them of the right to inherit. 

244Pach II, 161; 407 

245Greg. 1, 363-4, 356, 426 

2461 emerle, "Praktikon de Karakala", 281-285 
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could be built up. The first was a good marriage, with the ensuing dowry: no less a person 
than Andronikos II himself wished to ensure the future of one of his sons by marrying him 
to a girl with a large dowry, the daughter of Nikephoros Choumnos?4?, The second and by 
far the most important way was a career in public service, which would bring new imperial 
grants as well as the various profits of office. It is not surprising that in this context the most 
important form of investment was not in financial activities or even in expanding and 
improving agricultural properties, but in the state mechanism itself, either through tax-farming 
or through the purchase of offices. Unlike earlier periods, when a title or an office brought a 
fixed monetary income, in this period it is impossible to compare the relative profitability of 
this sort of investment to investment in land or other activities. Still, the conclusion from all 
the above considerations indicates at least the greater importance of this in the long term. This 
realization leads to some disturbing questions. It is known that in the early Palaiologan period 
the empire's resources were shrinking, as the new acquisitions in Thessaly and Epiros could 
not offset the loss of Asia Minor and the deterioration of the revenue-producing capacity of 
land and peasants in Thrace and Macedonia. On the other hand, both the offices of the court 
and the posts of the provincial administration were limited in number. Court offices, even 
allowing for some exceptions of split tenure, could not have far exeeded seventy. We do not 
know how many administrative positions there were, but the kephalatikia in Europe must not 
have been more than a few dozen at any given time. Under stable political conditions the 
number of those with a claim to them would have been increasing with each new generation. 
It appears, therefore, that the late Byzantine system of distribution of aristocratic properties 
was breeding starkly competitive and potentially explosive conditions. But before attempting 
to connect them to the political evolutions of that period, it will be necessary to examine more 


closely the internal dynamics of the aristocracy as a social group. 


24TPach.II, 289 
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IV. THE ANATOMY OF THE ARISTOCRACY 


So far we have been examining the aristocracy essentially as a group of individuals. 
In order, however, to understand the long-term social and political role of the aristocracy it is 
necessary to examine the internal dynamics of that group and in particular the ways in which 
its members aligned themselves into smaller clusters or subgroups, thus forming allegiances 
as well as channels for the transmission of prestige, wealth and social position. Obviously, 
the most basic subgroup of that kind is, as in most social groups, the family. The role of 
family and kin appears even more important if we remember that, as it was stated in Chapters 
I and III, there was a broad correspondence between the aristocratic subgroups as defined by 
the nature of offices held, and the bearing of certain family names, while the occupants of the 
most important offices and commissions usually were connected to the emperor by ties of 
kinship, real or honorific. In order to assess the real role played by the family in this context, 
it is necessary to attempt to define this notion with greater precision. 

The "term" family" is defined in many different ways in sociological and historical 
literature. Generally speaking, most definitions take in account bonds of two kinds, biological 
(such as the bonds between parents and children) and socio-economic (as in the case of the 
Roman familia, that included not only relatives, but also slaves and other dependents under 
the economic and juridical dominance of the pater familias)! . The Byzantines themselves, 
including those of the late period, did not have a word with the same semantic breadth as 
"family". The modern Greek oueyre2e is not attested, but both its components, cå and 


s€voe were used2. It can be said that in a very general way they correspond to two different 


lf have consulted P.Laslett, "Introduction" in P.Laslett/R. Wall (edd.), Household and Family in Past Time, 
Cambridge 1972, 23-28; R.Wall, "Introduction" in R.Wall (ed.), Family Forms in Historic Europe, 
Cambridge 1983, 6-13; F.and J.Gies, Marriage and the Family in the Middle Ages, New York 1987, 3-15; 
see also Laiou, Peasant Society, 72-78; D.Herlihy, "Family", American Historical Review 96(1991), 1-16 
introduces the emotional factor as well: while the ancient (particularly Roman) family was conceived as a 
socioeconomic and occasionally juridical unit, medieval people started perceiving the family as a group 
bound emotionally. 

2This observation is made both by D.Herlihy, Medieval Households, 2 (with ancient, rather than Byzantine 
terminology in mind) and E.Patlagean, "Familles et parentéles à Byzance" in A.Burguiére, Ch.Klapisch- 
Zuber, M.Segalen, F.Zonabend (edd.), Histoire de la famille, 1, Paris 1986, 424-426. 
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senses of "family", the family corresponding to the household and the extended family, a 
larger group of people united by kinship. It should be noted here that oikos, as a term, did 
have a connotation of "household", attested for example in the related term oikeios, but in this 
period it usually denotes only the house, in the physical sense?. 

The present research will not be so much concerned with the household, nor with the 
family as the restricted kinship group that corresponds to it^. It will examine whether, beyond 
that, we also have in this period the existence of families in another sense, that of larger 
kinship groups, either vertical (ancestral lineages) or horizontal (networks of living 
relatives). For these two aspects of the family, the vertical and the horizontal, the discussion 
will use the terms "lineage" and "extended family", but first these shouls be further clarified. 

"Lineage" appears in modem historiography with two different meanings. Sometimes 
it is the equivalent of what the French have traditionally called "lignage": "an aristocratic 
‘house’ whose identity over time is assured by a landed estate, claims to office, titles or other 
relatively exclusive rights". In medieval Europe this sense of continuity was -after a time and 
in most areas- consolidated along a male agnatic line of descent, so that lignage is equivalent 
to a narrow agnatic line of filiation’. The French "lignage" has been employed in this sense 
to denote the emergence of a sense of family continuity among the Byzantine aristocracy in 
the middle Byzantine period$. 

Another sense of "lineage", which I think is more appropriate for the discussion of 
the Byzantine aristocracy, denotes a "branching unilineal descent group in which ties are 
traced genealogically" and which may include both males and females?. In order to 
distinguish between the two meanings of the word, I will be using /ignage to denote the 


former notion and "lineage" for the second. 


See P.Magdalino, "The Byzantine Aristocratic Oikos” in Angold, The Byzantine Aristocracy, 92-11 
^The two are to be distinguished, since a household can include non-members of the family, e.g. servants 
5Gies, op.cit., 7 
71. Goody, The Development of the Family and Marriage in Europe, Cambridge 1983, 227-228 

Ibid., 228 
SPatlagean, "Familles et parentéles", 426-427. The author specifies that she is using lignage "avec le sens 
médiéval". An equivalent here is "lignées patrilinéaires" 
9Goody, loc.cit. and p.295 
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In the absence of primogeniture, patrlineal agnatic lines would break into branches, 
that would share both ancestry and family identity. It is these horizontal groups of 
contemporary relatives, potentially bearers of the same family name, that I define as 
"extended families". In spite of the fact that paternal transmission of family was not an 
absolute norm (in the twelfth century connection to the imperial family through a female 
ancestor was considered equally, or even more important than patrilineal affiliation to another 
family) this notion of extended family was strong enough to serve for Byzantinists as the 
guide for the investigation of the aristocracy from the tenth to the thirteenth century. As I am 
going to argue, this notion is no longer applicable in the case of the Palaiologan aristocracy. 

Since the aristocracy was, as we saw, a rather heterogeneous group whose members 
came from different social and family origins, it seems better to begin by limiting the 
examination to the most prominent subgroup, the "high aristocracy". Because this subgroup 
was very partially represented in the documentary sources, it remained on the periphery of 
our examination of the geographical location and the economic basis of the aristocracy. On 
the other hand, the members of this group and their relationships with each other and with the 
imperial family have enjoyed a much greater visibility in other types of sources and have 
dominated the prosopographical and genealogical research on that period. We are therefore in 
a much better position to examine such phenomena as intermarriages, bonds of relationship 
and transmission of names among the high aristocracy. Still, there are problems. For 
example, the nature of the evidence means that we only hear about sorne of the children born 
to an aristocratic couple. Thus, while the prakrika for the Athonite monasteries allow us to 
extract some indicative figures about peasant households, such as the average family size, the 
number of children, the sex ratio, or -in an approximate way- the life expectancy for men and 
women, no such calculations are possible based on the random information for aristocratic 
families, and although some general trends can be discerned, the resulting picture is rather 
impressionistic. Also some sources are more detailed than others in furnishing information 


about family names. A funerary epigram, for example, or an inscription is more likely to give 
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a full list of the names borne by an aristocrat, on account of his/her ancestors from both 
parents’ sides, than a passing mention in a document, when some aristocrats are denoted 
either by only one family name, some by two and some by no family name at all, but only by 
their office. For example we are still in no position to tell the family connections of the Megas 
Stratopedarches Alexios and the Megas Primmikerios John, the two most prominent 
military commanders of the 1350s!9. When the aristocrats themselves sign a document they 
use the family name(s) that they prefer, together with their official distinctions, e.g.: "The 
servant and gambros of our mighty and holy lord and emperor, John Palaiologos 
Kantakouzenos, the Grand Domestikos! !" Narrative sources usually give only one family 
name, that by which the person in question was most widely known. This kind of 
information can be telling, but it is of little use unless we know the genealogical affiliations of 
that individual. In spite of all the lacunae, however, we can draw an accurate picture of the 


nature of the aristocratic family under the Nicene state and the first Palaiologoi. 


I. The high aristocracy and the structure of the aristocratic family 


Genealogical research has been part of Byzantine studies since their very beginnings 
as can be witnessed by the work of Charles du Fresne du Cange!2. Ever since that date, 
however, genealogical and prosopographical investigations have been following -sometimes 
even in their title- a preconceived notion of the existence of aristocratic "families", identical 
more or less with all the persons who bear a particular name through the centuries!3. Some 


authors, particularly those dealing with family names that ended up by becoming extremely 


1 OSee the notes in Lavra IH 137, 68-70; also Pantocrator, 3ff. 
| l The example is from Kutlumus 18, 87 

, Du Cange, Familiae Augustae Byzantinae, first part of his Historia Byzantina, Paris 1680 (repr. in 
Brussels, 1964) 
l 3Starting with the Familiae of the previous citation, we end up today with such indicative titles as D. 
Nicol's The Byzantine Family of Kantakouzenos (Cantacuzenus) ca. 1 100-1460 or subtitles such as 
"Prosopographische Untersuchung zu einer byzantinischen Familie" (used both in Hannick/Schmalzbauer, 
"Synadenoi" and Schmalzbauer, "Die Tornikioi in der Palaiologenzeit"). Of course the fact that they 
perpetuate somehow this problematic notion of family does not detract from the substantial value and 
inherent quality of some of these works, such as the two articles just cited. 
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common, such as the name Doukas, realized that the persons included did not form a family 
in any sense of the word and attempted to make a distinction based on whether the family 
name was inherited from the parents, from more distant ancestors, or whether its origins were 
unknown! 4. Even that, however, does not prove very helpful when discussing the high 
aristocracy of the Palaiologan period. As a matter of fact I have not been able to locate any 
certain case of an aristocrat bearing a family name that was not borne by either of his parents 
(women are a separate case, since they also assumed names borne by their husbands). If the 
family names that were inherited from the parents were accepted as an indication of belonging 
to a family, an individual would belong to about four families at a time, not to mention those 
to whom he or she would be related to through marriage. Nicol attempted to propose a 
system of "dominant" and "subordinate" family names, based on a rather unclear mixture of 
factors, including transmission through men as a trait of "dominant" names, while names 
transmitted through women are the "subordinate" ones!?. This, however, is not supported by 
the evidence. The name "Doukas", for example, although inherited from the mother's side did 
not play any subordinate role at all in the case of John III, who used it exclusively, instead of 
his paternal "Batatzes", as did his brother and nephew! ©. In the Palaiologan period, the 
paternal name of Alexios, son of Michael Tarchaneiotes, was completely eclipsed in all 
sources by his maternal name, Philanthropenos; this was not a sign of dominant versus 


subordinate names, since Alexios' brother was only known by his paternal name, 


l This distinction is employed by D.Polemis, The Doukai. London 1968. It is also advocated by G.I. 
Theocharides in his review of Nicol, Kantakouzenoi, in F\igvud 23(1970), 126-132. It is rejected, 
though, by Nicol in "The Byzantine Family of Kantakouzenos, some Addenda and Corrigenda", DOP 
27(1973), 309-315 

I5Nicol, op.cit., 314:"The family of Kantakouzenos, unlike that of Doukas whose name survived beyond the 
twelfth century very largely through intermarriage with other noble families, continued to be a fairly well- 
defined social group in the hierarchy of the Byzantine ruling class up to and beyond the fall of 
Constantinople. Their members as often as not played a dominant and not a subordinate role in matrimonial 
alliances with other families. Nor does it follow for them, as it does for all the Doukai of the later period, 
that 'even those whose genealogical position is totally untraceable, must belong to other families, which ` 
inherited the name through some female ancestor'"". 

! 6John III signed as John Doukas, as in MM IV, 4; Akropolites standardly refers to him as John Doukas but 
adds in introducing him that he was "known as Batatzes" (03 Barétčns ToUmKAnv); Akrop.I, 26. 
Pachymeres only uses Doukas (e.g. Pach.Ii, 97, 187). See also Polemis, Doukai, 107, n.7 and 108, n.1. On 
his brother, Isaac Doukas, and Isaac's son, John, see Akrop.I, 101. It appers that both brothers were using 
Doukas as their main, or -in the case of John III- only name, but popularly they could still be designated by 
their father's family name. 
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Tarchaneiotes. The correspondence of family names to real family structures is a more 
complex system which had been evolving with time ever since the appearance of aristocratic 
families in Byzantine sources. 

Although it appears that already in the eighth and ninth century the important 
magnates of the imperial administration were often related to each other and to the emperors 
by bonds of kinship, it is only in the tenth century that we can clearly discern aristocratic 
families united not only by kinship but also by common interests and aspirations, who bear a 
family name, transmissible from father to sons! . Even then the phenomenon was limited to 
some great families of Anatolian magnates and military commanders (such as the Phokades, 
Maleinoi, Skleroi, Doukai) while few real family names (as opposed to nicknames) are 
attested in other milieux. Even in the above cases it should be remembered that usually the 
sources that report family names date at least from the following century. A.P. Kazhdan in 
his studies on the appearance of the Byzantine aristocracy places the origins of most 
important aristocratic families of the eleventh-twelfth centuries around the reign of Basil II, 
while J.C. Cheynet emphasizes by comparison the continuities between the eleventh-century 
families and those of the previous century!$. In any case, one can discern some main 
characteristics in the structures of aristocratic families in the eleventh century: family names 
are rather stable and are transmitted patrilineally; family allegiance probably follows this 
pattern. On the other hand, a sense of solidarity reaches beyond the narrow limits of the 
patrilineal family to all those who have some bond with the family, distant relatives and even 
family friends, as witnessed by the actual behavior of aristocrats during crisis. In that context, 
inter-family marriages were not equivalent to a merge between two families, but often marked 
a strategic alliance and created a mutual obligation of support. [t was such an alliance that 


brought Alexios Komnenos, husband of Irene Doukaina, to the throne in 1081. In this 


| 7Thus forming agnatic lignages, in the sense described above (p.211) 

L 8K azhdan, Social'nyj sostav, 221-225; Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations, 213-237, 256. The ‘early’ 
appearance of aristocratic families is also supported by E. Patlagean, "Les débuts d' une aristocratie byzantine 
et le témoignage de l' historiographie: système des noms et liens de parenté aux IXe-Xe siècles" in Angold, 
The Byzantine Aristocracy, 23-43 
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instance, however, the importance of the support of the Doukas family for Alexios' bid and 
the prominence that the Doukai claimed, alongside the Komnenoi, in the new regime allow us 
to speak of an eventual merge between the two imperial families, made more effective by a 
series of further intermarriages that continued throughout the twelfth century. At the same 
time, the new emperor inaugurated a policy of reserving all the high titles and important 
offices for his relatives. Most of the other important aristocratic families, therefore, attempted 
to ally themselves by marriage to the ruling "clan"!? of the Komnenoi-Doukai. For the 
descendants of these marriages it was extremely important to demonstrate and emphasize 
their relationship to the reigning dynasty and in order to do that they began occasionally to 
use the family names of Komnenos and Doukas, even when they were not borne by their 
fathers. For example, of the two sons of Anna Comnena and Nikephoros Bryennios, one 
bore the name Komnenos and the other the name Doukas, both transmitted through their 
mother~°. Admittedly, in other cases the less prominent paternal name continued to be 
preferred and it does not appear that the pattern of family names was in any way predictable. 
Even in the case of the succeeding dynasty of the Angeloi, we observe that while the brothers 
Andronikos and John had claim both to their paternal name of Angelos and their maternal of 
Komnenos (-Doukas?), the descendants of Andronikos (i.e. the emperors) kept to all 
appearences their paternal name but the descendants of John ( i.e. the despots of Epiros) only 


refered to themselves as Doukai Komnenoi. 


The structure of the high aristocracy under the Lascarids 
It seems that Theodore Laskaris did not follow his predecessors' practice of forming a 
large network of marriage alliances, or at least did not manage to: one of his sons-in-law was 


a Palaiologos, but he did not survive his father-in-law; of Theodore's two sons one 


19On the sense of "clan" see n.38 below 
20But the son of one of them, John Doukas, was called Komnenos: Polemis, Doukai, 113 (No. 78); Anna 
herself appears in the sources both as Doukaina and Komnene (Barzos, Genealogia I, 176 n.2). 
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predeceased his father, while the other was a boy at Theodore's death -the fact that he is not 
heard of again surely indicated that he did not live for long either. Theodore's brothers fell 
into disgrace under his successor and son-in-law, John Doukas (Batatzes) and either were 
blinded or had to leave the empire. John Doukas was not able to built such a network either, 
although the descendants of his brother, Isaac Doukas, intermarried with a branch of the 
Angeloi, the Strategopouloi and the Palaiologoi? . In the case of Theodore II we have a new 
instance of preferring the maternal last name (Laskaris) while the paternal one (Doukas, since 
there is no evidence that John III ever used "Batatzes") was kept as a secondary name??, The 
progressive alienation of the imperial family from the rest of the great aristocracy may have 
been the result of chance, but it precluded any tendency towards a merge of aristocratic 
families around the Lascarids, such as was manifested under the Komnenoi, the Angeloi and, 
soon afterwards, the Palaiologoi. In the Nicene period it appears that most aristocratic names 
are patrilineally transmitted. Therefore they correspond to agnatic lignages with some 
coherence and unity?3. A notable exception are the imperial names Komnenos and Doukas. 
Few are the individuals who are known only by these names and, even then, it is likely that 
they were used instead of another paternal name, as was the case with John III24. Most often 
they appeared as additions before the "real" (the patrilineally transmitted) family name, in 
order to confer a seal of nobility, the special lustre of being of imperial blood. Thus among 
the neighbours or benefactors of the monastery of Lembos in Asia Minor we encounter 


individuals such as Theodore Komnenos Philes, the Komnenoi Branades or the Doukai 


2 l{saac's son, John, married a daughter of John Angelos. Their daughter, Theodora, Married Michael 
Palaiologos (Akrop.I, 101). Isaac's daughter married Constantine Strategopoulos (Pach.II, 154) 

22No document with the full signature of Theodore II has been transmitted to us. In a document of Michael 
VIII he is refered to as Theodore Doukas Laskaris (MM IV, 221). Most other sources, including the 13th-C. 
editor of his correspondence, refer to "Theodore Laskaris, son of John Doukas" (e.g. Lask.Ep., 1). But most 
conclusive is the emperor's seal :""Avoxtdéraisa Aodkuv, d8Anrá, cxémow/ Oeó5upov Adoxapw TOV 

Bao éc" (V.Laurent, Les bulles métriques dans la Sigillographie byzantine, Athènes 1932, No 19); 

231t is unfortunately very hard to connect the various known aristocratic individuals of the Nicene period and 
form relatively complete genealogical trees. The Palaiologoi are a notable exception (see V. Laurent, "La 
généalogie des prémiers Paléologues" in Byzantion 8(1933), 125-149). But some isolated instances of father- 
son relationships seem, when combined, to confirm this view. 

24E g. Alexios Komnenos (MM IV, 290) or Theodore Doukas (ibid., 216) 
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Aprenoi2>. The possibility that more family names were also added to an individual's 
appelation during this period cannot be completely excluded, since we do not have the kind of 
sources, such as poetry or inscriptions, that usually give the complete roster of an aristocrat's 
names and that we possess for the preceding and the following period. However, we do not 
find any combination of two names of which the middle (therefore the 'secondary") one is not 
Doukas or Komnenos, therefore it appears that, with this exception, aristocrats did not 
usually combine more than one family names. Another characteristic phenomenon is the 
existence of several branches of some families: the parents of Michael VIII came from two 
different branches of the Palaiologoi, both well entrenched in the high aristocracy, yet at least 
distant enough in blood to make a wedding possible among relatives?29. The "dispersion" of 
names is more characteristic in the case of the Angeloi. Although the name of a former 
imperial family, "Angelos" was not used in the Nicene period as a lustre-adding middle 
name, like "Komnenos" or "Doukas", but occaisonally it was itself complemented by one of 
those two names. On the other hand there is a very large number of Angeloi who are 
obviously not members of one family and sometimes of quite distant social status. For 
example, among others they included a duke of the Thrakesion theme and grandfather of 
Michael VIII's wife, a logariastes of the court under John III and an obscure stratiotes2’. 

It is very hard to tell whether these aristocratic families of the Nicene period were real 
networks of mutual support characterized by a community of interest, at least within the 
separate branches. Some indications could point to that: when Michael VIII became emperor, 
he promoted not only his brothers, but also more distantly related Palaiologoi, such as his 
cousin, Michael Palaiologos, who became mystikos and even a honorary cousin, Andronikos, 
coming from a Western Greek branch of the Palaiologoi, who became protostrator. Behind 


the latter's promotion there were possibly other reasons of a political nature, but it is telling 


25MM IV, 104, 114, 141, 213, 225, 273-283 

26] aurent, op.cit. In the late thirteenth and fourteenth century the closest degree of kinship where marriage 
was permitted was the eighth, but there were some exceptions (see below) 

27For John Angelos see MM IV, 36f, 40-42, 85, 295; for Manuel Angelos Pach.II, 296; for Michael 
Angelos (not "Angeas" as in the edition) MM IV, 241 
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that a distant family relationship, denoted by a common family name, was mentioned by our 
source, Pachymeres, and not considered irrelevant. 

In this context, it is worth discussing the famous passage from Pachymeres 
describing the gathering of great aristocrats after the death of Theodore II and the murder of 


the appointed regents in 1258. The whole passage runs as follows: 

For those reasons [the aristocrats} frequented more continuously the emperor and spent the day with him, 
while most of them also spent the night. As for the marks of goodwill and faith towards him, they took 
pains to demonstrate them to each other in a clear way and as if these could not be surpassed. But they also 
competed among themselves and began to quarrel. This competition was the result of their ambition. They 
doubted each other’s care for the emperor and each of the dignitaries did not suffer to be subordinate to his 
peers. For among them were the Tzamantouroi, scions of the Laskareis, adorned with old age and wisdom.; 
furthermore, the fact that they were related to the young emperor and were like grandfathers to him greatly 
encouraged the liberty of their demands. Among them were also those who drew their descent from the 
Tornikioi, among whom the first was Grand Primmikerios. They too had a strong stake in this issue, since 
their father was close to the youth's grandfather, the emperor John Doukas, and was called brother by him in 
his letters. Also among them were the Strategopouloi, a family whose more glorious member was Alexios, 
who carried great respect with everyone because he was very old and also because he had accomplished many 
deeds. His son, Constantine, had been deemed worthy, because of his distinction, to marry the niece of the 
emperor John, but was later deprived of his eyes immediately after Theodore Laskaris became emperor. The 
reason was that he disdainfully looked down at the ruler and manifested his haughtiness towards him, soon 
after [Theodore] had succeeded his father to the throne. [There were] also the noble sons of Rhaoul, still 
young in age (whose father had lost his office as we said already) and the Palaiologoi. Together with them 
were the Batatzai and the sons of Philes (whose father, Theodore, had been blinded together with 
Strategopoulos for the same reason), together with the Kaballarioi were the Nestongoi and the Kamytzai, 
together with the Aprenoi and the Angeloi were the Libadarioi, the Tarchaneiotai, the Philanthropenoi and the 
noble Kantakouzenoi and all the others who formed the highly born and golden chain28. 


28pach.Ii, 91-93:"Evreó8ev Kal cuyvéorepov pèv éqoíruw mpd Pamhéa koù sunuépevov odv éeiv, oi 
TrEloug 8€ xui Suvukrépevov TG ÔÈ Tig TpGS ékeivov eUvoías kal miotews, kul uáAMOv 
UioTutoÓuevot Trpoc GAATAOUS éve&euvóovTo ugay Ka d ovK GAAWS ye ueizova. “Ouws Kot Trpoc 
GAAHAOUS epirgvetxouy KOL épigew dmüpxovro. "| "H 86 $Uvoveuia & puactuitas opiow eroyxavev’ 
Hu duopijrouy yap GAATAOUS TS, mepi TOV Bacéa. $eovTíSos, KG TOV Tay éy duat ÓvTay uÑ 
$épovTos TOW apoio jnoreráy8m. "Hoa ydo Év6ev. uev. ot éK Aackupov TéapávTovpo:, viia. TE 
KEL OUVECEL KEKOO}L uévov, OU uiv be CAA. Kut TO TpO$ TOV véov Bamaéa OUYYEVUS EXEW KAL 
TIOTTTUKWS TOAATY éverroter, Tijv TOD TOTO. Cnreiy mappncuxv, evéey 8€ oi eK Topvuav TO yévoç 
EAKOVTES, OY Ó Tparos KUL peyas npyuuápos 1v eixov yobv kai odTOL TO Tipos TO 
dudwBorrcpevov i Oxppóv, TO Ono naTpòs oiketov Kerk dSerdixoy éy ypáppao TpOS TOV Tob m 
TémmOv Kot Bamaréa Inkvvnv TOV AovKay. "ExeiBev Ot EtpatHyStrovaot, üP TOU YEVOUS én(&oto : 
“AMEGIS, TOAAY dépow THY ase we el ynpos amd Tyra Kal TIAELOTO. Tpocért KOT Cp o S 
Ó mais Kovoravrivos, yapppòs éT d5eA pud TOÀ Bac éos Toxkvvov, ÈE c ápoTteías aveis, UOTEDOV 
OTEPiTaAL TOY Od460Audw, Kprv Oeo8ópos tod Adokam uovapyücuvTog aitiav 8 ^ Eoxev ax 
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This passage seems at first to suggest that we have to do with aristocratic "houses", 
united in promoting the interests of their members and represented by the most prominent of 
them. It is noteworthy, though, that whenever the author becomes more precise, we only see 
narrow families consisting of first-degree relatives. The Tzamantouroi-Laskareis are in reality 
the two brothers of Theodore I; "those descended of the Tornikioi" are really only the sons of 
Demetrios Tornikes, the powerful mesazon of John III; the Strategopouloi are Alexios, a 
prominent military commander, and his blind son; the Rhaoul are the sons of the 
protovestiarios Alexios; the Philes are Theodore, the blind ex-commander, and his sons2?. It 
could well be, therefore, that all these aristocratic "houses" are really a few families of a 
"narrow", even nuclear, type that owe their prominence to one succesful member, although 
there is an obvious tendency for the sons to perpetuate the distinction of the fathers. In other 
words, we see that although many aristocratic families/lignages of the twelfth century had 
survived into the thirteenth and even broken up in several branches, the high aristocracy of 
the Nícene empire on the eve of the Palaiologan usurpation was limited to a few of these 
branches, those whose members managed to attain high office, mainly under the reign of 
John III. The high aristocrats were related to the emperor but, for reasons that have been 
mentioned, few were members of his immediate family: with the exception of Theodore I's 
brothers (who had both spent most of their lives away from the empire) and the nephews of 
John III (John Doukas was married to an Angelina and their daughter was the wife of 
Michael Palaiologos; John's sister was married to Constantine Strategopoulos; a sister or 
cousin was married to Alexios Rhaoul) Theodore II did not have among the aristocracy any 
relatives closer than the sixth or seventh degree. Even those few within that circle, including 


Rhaoul, Strategopoulos and Palaiologos, had been alienated by Theodore's autocratic policies 


ku&ymepnéavelovro ro) Kparodvtos, Umepomruo)c mpåç ÉkEivov Exa, veworl petè rOv natépa rw 
GkÁmTpuw énenupévov. Kei ot ék tod PaoUA eUyevéic Quow perà TOV natépa TOv Too dEujparos 
émeoóvTa, dx 46ücuyTec Eltquev, ETL vedLovTes, Kul IaAcwAóyot. Z)v oig koi Barárün kot ot 
Tod Sui, dv ò marie Sedsupos ters¢awro kal oXTOc cv TH Erparnyonovaw tig atis Éxeivo 
xdpw aitias, odv KaPorraptow Te oi Noordyyor koù oi KapóT(gm, cóv Te Ampnvois Kal Ayyérow 
Oi Apadépwr, Topxaveuiran, $uavupurmvot Kul oi eiyevei; Kavraxovlnvol, kal door GAAOL Ole ù 
peyaAovyEvrig CEW KUL xpvofj Gu'ykekpórnTo" 

e actual presence of the blind persons is not mentioned in this passage but it can be inferred from 
Pach.Ii, 65, where they are present at a similar gathering a few days earlier. 
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and enmity. On the other hand frequent intermarriages tied those aristocratic families together 
to each other. The two daughters of Andronikos Palaiologos were married to a Tarchaneiotes 
and a Kantakouzenos while his son, the future founder of the dynasty, was married to a 
woman from one of the many surviving branches of the Angeloi. The daughter of the 
Tarchaneiotes-Palaiologina couple was given in marriage to a Kaballarios, although later it 
was alleged that this had been done under the pressure of the emperor?9. A daughter from the 
Branas family was married to Theodore Philes?!. Demetrios Tornikes had been married to a 
first cousin of Andronikos Palaiologos?2. In other words, an aristocratic family network had 
been created, but this time it was not centered around the imperial family which was only 


remotely connected to it. 


Changes under the Palaiologoi 

When Michael Palaiologos usurped the throne in January 1259 the stage had been set 
for a major restructuring amidst the high aristocracy. From the very beginning of his reign the 
new emperor adopted an innovative practice in his documents: he began signing his name as 
Michael Doukas Angelos Komnenos Palaiologos, the first emperor to use more than one 
family name officially33. It should be mentioned that a precedent had been set by the rulers of 
Epiros-Thessalonica who sometimes signed as Komnenoi, more often as Doukai and rarely 
with both these names?4, But it is also noteworthy that this family completely abandoned the 
paternal name of Angelos. The reasons are not very clear, but they must certainly be 
connected to the rivalry for the heritage of the empire after 1204: it is possible that these 


rulers wanted to dissociate themselves from their unworthy relative, Alexios III (who also 


30A Papadopoulos, Versuch einer Genealogie der Palaiologen, Munich 1938, nos. 22, 28, 29; 


Papadopoulos' deductions about Martha's children have been revised; especially the connection to Michael 
Doukas Tarchaneiotes Glabas is not accepted (see PLP 27504) 

31MM IV, 225 

32 Akrop.I, 93 

33For the date of the practice see Iviron III 58, 92, a document issued in January 1259, immediately after 
Michael's accession 

34See the references in Polemis, Doukai, 89-90 (no. 42, Theodoros Doukas), 91-92 (no.45, Michael Doukas) 
and 93-94 (no.48, Michael Doukas), incl. the notes 
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happened to have ended up in the hands of Theodore Laskaris) and stress their relationship to 
the previous dynastic family, the Komnenoi ( something which perhaps Theodore Laskaris 
could not do?5). The case of Michael VIII is obviously different. It is not clear whether he 
adopted this formula as a new signature after his accession or whether this had been his 
complete appelation already while he was a private person. The fact that the complete formula 
was used in his very first documents, without a transition period, could support the latter 
answer. But it should be noted that it was unusual for anyone before that time to bear more 
than two last names. As it has been said, the usual practice was to combine the paternal 
family name with Doukas or Komnenos?9. The despots of Western Greece were an 
exception, but even they did not use more than two family names. It should also be noted 
again that Angelos, the other name adopted by Michael, although it had belonged to an 
imperial family, did not belong to the same special category as Doukas or Komnenos but 
"functioned" until then like most other family names. I would tend therefore to believe that 
Michael VIII was indeed innovating by listing before his name all the imperial dynasties 
whose blood run in his veins. That he wanted to make a political rather than a personal or 
family statement is perhaps indicated by the fact that his brother, the Despot John, continued 
to sign simply as Palaiologos??. At the same time though, Michael probably set a model that 
would be extensively imitated by the new "clan" that would become the high aristocracy of 
the new era?8, 
35Laskaris may have had Komnenian blood, but he probably was not very closely connected to that family: 
see Cheynet, Pouvoir et conteStations, 444 

ere are some exceptions from the Comnenian era, e.g. the (Eu)phorbenoi Katakalon, father and son, 
known from Zonaras and Anna Comnena with both these names (Barzos, Genealogia ton Komnenon I, 199- 
200), or the Bryennioi Katakalon (Barzos, op.cit. IT, 112-113). Manuel Kamytzes (Barzos, op.cit., No.175, 
690-713) only bore one name, but specified in his seal that he was a "Komnenodoukas from his mother". In 
some other cases one of the two names is foreign, which could explain the exception: e.g. Rogerios 
Dalassenos, Teichomeros Tornikios. 
37MM IV, 386. In a lost act, whose attribution is conjectural, he reportedly signed as Komnenos Palaiologos 
(Esph. 20, note 64). The emperor also refered to him by that name (Chil. 18). In any case, this pattern 
follows the already dominant practice, rather than the one introduced by Michael VIII. 
38] am using "clan" as others have done (for example Kazhdan for the twelfth-century parallel of the 
Komnenoi), although I suspect that this "extended imperial family" does not have all the traits of such a 
formation. Unlike a "clan", for example, this group was not defined by reference to a real or fictional 


common ancestor; endogamy, another characteristic of a clan, was not the rule, although it was common. 
(Goody, Development of Family and Marriage, 233-237) 
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The core of this new aristocracy was the immediate family of the new emperor, that is 
his brothers and his sisters with their husbands and their offspring. Very schematically, this 
first group of imperial relatives can be reproduced in the following "trees". In italics are the 
various names of aristocrats who were descended from the intermarriages of the four 
branches in the following two generations. For the sake of clarity in showing how the 
intermarriages worked I am conventionally using a system based on paternal family names 
although in practice these were not the only ones borne by the aristocrats of the next 
generation and sometimes they were not used at all in common practice. For example the 
pinkernes Alexios, who went by his maternal last name of Philanthropenos, is among the 
"Tarchaneiotai" descended from Martha, since the purpose of the "tree" is to show the 
intermixing of family lines and not names. The plural should not be taken literally; sometimes 
only one representative of a line is known. 


Andronikos P.+Theodora P. 


p Eo ni 


John P.* o Tornikina Constantine P.+ MICHAEL VIII Maria/Martha+ Irene/Eulogia+ 
| Irene Branaina Nikephoros Tarchaneiotes John Kantakouzenos 
| | | | 
| | | | 
Maliasenoi Palaiologoi Tarchaneiotai Angeloi 
Synadenoi Kantakouzenoi Senachereim 
Tornikai Angeloi Rhaoul 


In this circle of relatives were inserted the vertical descendants of Michael VIII, who 
surpassed the others in prominence, at least as far as this was determined by the degree of 
relationship to the emperor. Leaving aside for the moment the progeny of Andronikos II, we 
observe that the "direct" Palaiologoi that we know of are rather few, descended from the 
Porphyrogennetos Constantine. On the other hand, the two foreign rulers that married 
daughters of Michael VIII and settled in the empire as Despots, John Asan of Bulgaria and 
Demetrios/Michael Angelos (again, the name is used conventionally) of the Western Greek 
despotate, became the ancestors of many prominent aristocrats, who remained in the forefront 


until the end of the period under study. It is parenthetically interesting that the "Koutroulai", 
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the descendants of Michael Angelos, abandoned their paternal names of Doukas-Komnenos 
and appear only as Palaiologoi, just as their ancestors had abandoned the name Angelos. By 
contrast, the patrilineal descendants of the Bulgarian royal house always kept Asan as their 


name of preference. Again, the schematic representation of the new inner circle of aristocrats 


is as follows: MICHAEL VIII*Theodora Doukaina 

Constantine+ Theodore + cm II sia s (Manuel) 

Irene Rhaoulaina o Libadaria John Asan John Komnenos Demetrios/Michael Angelos 

Palaiologoi ` — Asan Komnenoi of (Angeloi)-"Palaiologoi" 
Kantakouzenoi Trebizond Angeloi (by marriage) 
Tagareis Tzamplakones 
Philanthropenoi 


The progeny of Andronikos II did not seriously challenge the prominence of the lines 
described above. Except for the direct imperial line, it appears that all the other branches of 
Andronikos II's family were short lived: three of his children, Theodora, Isaac and 
Bartholomew died young, The descendants of Theodore, marquis of Montferrat, lived away 
from the empire, in Italy. Simonis and the Despot John did not have any children. The 
Despot Demetrios had at least one daughter, married to Mathew Kantakouzenos, but no other 
child of his can be traced in the sources. Finally, the fact that Andronikos II was allegedly 
thinking of bestowing the imperial title to the illegitimate son of the Despot Constantine, 
Michael Katharos, is an indication that Constantine had no legitimate male children. Again, 


the schematic representation is as follows: 


ANDRONIKOS H+ 
l. Anne of Hungary 2.Irene of Montferrat 
John* 


MICHAELIX Constantine Simonis* Demetriosto ` Theodore Theodora 


l.Eudokia Mouzalonisa Milutin Irene Choumnaina Isaac 
2.Eudokia Neokaisaritissa Bartholomew 
Kantakouzenoi (died as children) 
The Montferrat family 


Of Michael IX's children, Manuel, the second-born, died childless at a young age. 
Michael's two daughters, Theodora and Anna, got married to rulers of Bulgaria and Epiros 


respectively. Although they returned to the empire after their husbands' deaths, there is no 
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evidence that any of their descendants also came back with them. The children of Andronikos 
III were still young at the end of the period under discussion and their generation will not 
concem us here. It can be said therefore that the above scheme describes essentially the 
definite formation of the network of the high aristocracy around the imperial family. 

To those who were directly descended from the Palaiologan emperors should be 
added on occasion the families of women who married close relatives of the emperor entitling 
sometimes their fathers to be called sympentheroi of the ruler. Examples of such relations are 
the pinkernes Libadarios, whose daughter married a brother of Andronikos IT, Nikephoros 
Choumnos, whose daughter married the same emperor's son, the Despot John, Theodore 
Metochites, whose daughter married the Caesar John Palaiologos, son of the 
porphyrogennetos Constantine and grandson of Michael VIII, or the grand logariastes 
Kokalas whose son-in-law was Andronikos Palaiologos (Angelos), another grandson of the 
same emperor. In all these cases, however, the marriage was a sign of favor and a recognition 
of a prominence already achieved de facto and was not by itself the main step in the success 
of those individuals. It should be noted here that all the emperors after the dynasty's 
establishment took foreign brides and therefore the family connections of the empresses did 
not affect the structure of the aristocratic network. Ever since the late eleventh century and the 
marriage of Michael VII to Maria the Alanian it had been standard practice for all reigning 
emperors or prospective heirs to chose their brides from foreign ruling families??. This 
should perhaps be connected to the parallel rise of the aristocracy to power and the increasing 
importance of being related to the emperor. The family of an empress would be a rather 
unwelcome participant in the competition for positions and offices and would confuse the 
rules of the game or, in any case, it would enjoy an undue advantage over its peers^40. [t is 


possible that the same reasoning prevailed under the early Palaiologoi and that would perhaps 


39Naturally, this does not include those who owed their position as prospective heirs to their marriage with 
the emperor's daughter, like Theodore Laskaris or John Doukas Batatzes (whose second marriage, when he 
was emperor, was to a foreign princess, Constance of Hohenstaufen) 

AÜThere are many instances of this in the earlier period, when the emperors married Byzantine women. 
Examples include the family of Theodora in the ninth century, Stylianos Zaoutzes, father-in-law of Leo VI, 
and, of course, Romanos Lakapenos. 
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explain the sudden opposition to John Kantakouzenos' regency in 1341 and his isolation in 
his attempt to give his daughter in marriage to the young John V. It is interesting that one of 
the accusations brought by Kantakouzenos himself against Alexios Apokaukos was that he 
intended his daughter to become the emperor's bride. 

Of course this network left outside some important aristocratic lines of the preceding 
period. Some of them must have retained their prominence for a while. The Nestongoi, 
whose main branch were cousins of Michael VIII, are not known to have married into the 
imperial family after 1259, yet they remained important until the end of the century and even 
beyond (a Doukas Nestongos was Megas hetaireiarches in the early 14th c.). But it is 
noteworthy that, in general, those families who did not renew their relation to the ruling 
Palaiologoi gradually lost their importance. To take as an example the families enumerated by 
Pachymeres in the above related passage, we see that no patrilineal descendants of the 
Laskaris family are noticeable in this period. The son of Constantine Strategopoulos, the 
protostrator Michael, retained his importance thanks in part to his being a first cousin of the 
empress-mother Theodora, but after his disgrace his family disappears form the front stage. 
The Batatzai as well disappear from the high aristocracy: the famous protokynegos of that 
name was, we are told, of obscure origins. The last two important Kaballarioi, a megas 
konostaulos and a domestikos tes trapezes, both died in the Thessalian campaigns of the 
1270s. Later aristocratic bearers of the name are of lesser importance and outside the high 
aristocracy. The Kamytzai were completely eclipsed after 1259. The Aprenoi disappear 
during the whole of the fourteenth century. The name Philanthropenos did of course survive 
as one of the most prominent family names of the Palaiologan period; it is not certain 
however that these Philanthropenoi were patrilineally descended from the Grand Duke 
Alexios of the beginning of Michael VIII's reign. There is a short gap after him and it is 
possible that most subsequent important Philanthropenoi had that name from female 
ancestors. Apart from these families of the "golden chain", we should also note the eclipse 


from the front stage of other families that had been prominent until then, such as the Branades 
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(although the name survived in prominence through the wife of Michael VIII's brother) or the 
Kontostephanoi. Interestingly, a similar observation concerning the decline of those 
aristocratic families that did not form alliances with the imperial family has been made by 
A.P. Kazhdan concerning the transition from the eleventh century to the Comnenian era?!. 


The Palaiologan system of family names 

It is in the generation after Michael VIII that we first encounter the practice that 
characterizes the Palaiologan aristocracy in its fully developed stage, that is, the assumption 
of several family names drawn from among the stock of names of an individual's ancestors 
both from the father’s and the mother’s side. The exact appearance of this practice cannot be 
dated exactly^?. In documents it does not appear before the first decades of the fourteenth 
century and the earliest instances do not come from the high aristocracy: in 1304 there is a 
mention of Athanasia Tzainissa Tzytapina, although it is not clear whether both names are 
family names and one of them is not a sobriquet; in 1306 the emperor made a grant to Manuel 
Angelos Patrikios; a document of 1309 introduces a soldier called George Kontostephanos 
Kalameas and his wife, [rene Kontostephanina Kapandritissa‘3. The narrative sources do not 
usually report more than one family name. Akropolites, writing sometime in the 1260s, 
strictly adheres to that rule. He even explains why Theodore II was called Laskaris ("the 
appelation of his emperor grandfather"). His only peculiarity is that he refers to Michael 
Palaiologos consistently as "Komnenos". Perhaps Michael was indeed using that as a 
secondary name before his accession, following the established pattern of adding Komnenos 
or Doukas to a family name. But there is no other evidence that he was ever called only by 


that and Akropolites' use of the name is certainly an undisguised attempt to flattery. The next 


4 Kazhdan, Social'nyj sostav, 173ff. 

424 seal cited by V.Laurent (Les bulles métriques dans la sigillographie byzantine, Athens 1932, 155, 
no.445) and dated around 1263 mentions Michael Kalothetos Abalantes. But the dating rests on an 
identification with the ambassador Michael Abalantes and not on any other, sigillographic, indication; it can 
therefore be put into doubt. The seal of a certain Goudellios Tzykandeles (V.Laurent, La collection C. 
Orghidan, Paris 1952, p. 240, nos.478-479) is dated to the twelfth century but again, the dating is not 
certain, neither is the use of Goudellios as a family name and not a first name. 

43Chil.21, 46-47; 23, 50; Iviron III 71, 178 
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major narrative source is Pachymeres, who is however writing at a much later date, soon after 
1305. Although he also restricts himself to the mention of one family name, presumably the 
one by which each person was more widely known, some instances let us understand that the 
new system of family names was already in place at the time of the composition of the 
History. In one case he clearly informs us that the second son of the protovestiarios 
Tarchaneiotes was named Alexios Philanthropenos after his maternal grandfather, the first 
case where this is attested for someone other than the emperor. Although Pachymeres 
standardly refers to a famous commander as "Glabas", he once adds to his name 
"Tarchaneiotes". And again, talking about a lady from among the Arsenite leaders he refers to 
her as "Nostongonissa of the Tarchaneiotai", adding immediately that she was the sister of 
"John Komnenos", no doubt the same person that had been until than referred to as "John 
Tarchaneiotes". 

The "gap" between the accession of Michael VIII and the beginning of the fourteenth 
century can be partially bridged by the poetical work of Manuel Philes. Philes, for whose 
work the earliest established date is 1294, employs various ways of referring to his subjects' 
family affiliation allowing us a glimpse at the possible stages of the evolution of the new 
system. One way, which may presumably have served as a bridge to the new system, was the 
enumeration of the subject's ancestors44. The families represented in the person concerned are 
mentioned, but their names are not actually attributed to the subject him- or herself. Such an 
example is Helen, the wife of the Grand Stratopedarches Rhaoul4?. According to Philes, "her 
paternal grandfather was Alexios, sprung of the Komnenoi, emperor of the land of the 
Ausonians"; her father was a "Doukas, bearing the appelation of Grace (John)"; "her mother 


was again Tornikina Komnene, a jewel among women, descended from the Rhaoul". In what 


^^This figure of expression is also encountered in twelfth-century epigrammatic poetry, but usually in order 
to indicate connection with the ruling family of the Komnenoi-Doukai: see for example the verses of 
Theodore Prodromos (Historische Gedichte, ed.W. Horandner, Wien 1974), "KouvnvóBev ydp étéQuv koi 
AovKóBev" (p.336); "cefaoTóv "Avépóvucov "eK unTpòs AovKay Koi Kayarnpov & TraTpOS 

Noyoberou" (p.469); "AovKa TraTPOS mpofjA8e Katoupexydvou xui Kopvnvrv éoynke Aaumpdv 
unrépe”"(490) 

45 According to the identification of Schmalzbauer, "Tornikioi", 120-121. Her name is not given in this 
poem (Philes I, 253) 
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represents the next step, the ancestral family names are attributed as personal assets to the 
subject; thus the protohierakaria Melane boasts posthumously of her ancestry: "What do I 
need to tell here of the Synadenoi, Sampson Gabalas and also the Skouterioi, the 
Strategopouloi, the Doukai bearing the angelic name (i.e. Angeloi)*6?" Another dead lady was 
"of the Doukai and in fact the Paraspondyloi, the soldierly Angeloi issued of the 
Komnenoi"47. Finally Philes adopts the definitive form, in which all these family names 
become last names of one person: "Constantine Tarchaneiotes Doukas born of the Komnenoi 
and Glabades writes these to Thee"48; "the pitiful servant Manuel Phakrases Sideriotes says 
these to the bishop of Myra"^?; "Andronikos Komnenos Asan, from his father, Palaiologos 
says these to Thee, the Virgin">°, Sometimes the existence of more than one last names is 
used by the same poet in a playful way: "Michael Senachereim bears the ring/ but the ring is 
an ornament to Monomachos"(Senachereim and Monomachos are here the same person)? !. 
There is no indication that these varieties correspond to distinct chronological phases of 
Philes' poetic activity; more likely they depend on the needs of each particular composition. 
But I think that they may provide a clue as to the meaning of the new practices in name- 
bearing, since they show the importance attached to the family pedigree not only of the father 
and the paternal ancestors, but also of all the ancestors of note, at least within the immediately 
preceding two generations. 

After the first decade of the fourteenth century the system appears fully evolved. The 
typikon of the monastery of Good Hope (Bebaia Elpis), composed sometime after 1321, with 
its miniature portraits and their inscriptions is an example of a document where the full 
potential of the new system is employed: most of the aristocrats named in the document are 


given several last names, usually three or four for men, while women can bear as many as 


46Philes I, 87 
4Tphiles I, 292 
48philes I, 37 
49philes I, 291 
50Philes II, 75-76 
5 lPhiles II, 141 
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six?2. The combinations of names of the same person in the text of the typikon and in the 
illustrations may vary: for example the husband of the foundress is named John Angelos 
Doukas Synadenos in the text and John Komnenos Doukas Synadenos next to his miniature 
portrait; her son is simply named John Palaiologos in the text and John Komnenos Doukas 
Synadenos, just like his father, in the illustration??. Another interesting observation is that 
ancestors who were contemporaries of Michael VII, particularly Michael's brother, the 
Sebastokrator Constantine, and his wife, are also given multiple family names: Constantine 
Komenos Palaiologos Doukas Angelos (simply Komennos Palaiologos in the inscription) 
and [rene Branaina Komnene Laskarina Kantakouzene Palaiologina (Irene Komnene 
Branaina Palaiologina in the inscription). Are we to suppose that this practice of last name 
attribution existed already in their lifetime or was it anachronistically applied to them long 
after they were dead? In view of what has been said earlier the answer could well be the 
latter, but several other inconsistencies make us wonder as to the precise function of the 
fourteenth-century system of family names. Theodore Synadenos, for example, the famous 
protostrator, appears in the inscription of his miniature portrait as Theodore Komnenos 
Doukas Synadenos. In the text of the typikon he is simply named Theodore Doukas. In his 
official signature he signed as Theodore Doukas Palaiologos Synadenos while two surviving 
seals bear the monogram of his last name, Synadenos. Imperial documents referred to him as 
Theodore Palaiologos Synadenos, while Kantakouzenos and Gregoras in their histories refer 
to him simply by the name Theodore Synadenos?^. To complicate things, in the same 
Hilandar document that preserves the full signature of Theodore Synadenos, his brother signs 


in an abbreviated manner as John Palaiologos, the same short appelation that is used by his 


S2Delehaye, Deux typica, 92: Maria Komnene Branaina Laskarina Doukaina Tornikina Palaiologina; the 
difference between men and women is probably due to the fact that the latter also use some of their husbands' 
names 

33Tbid., 13, 81, 82 

54[bid., 82, 13; Chil.123, 256; 124, 259; W.Seibt, "Das Monogramm-Siegel eines Theodoros Dukas 
Synadenos aus den frühen Palaiologenzeit", JOB 40 (1990), 271-273; 
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mother in the typikon of Bebaia Elpis5°; Kantakouzenos also calls him John Palaiologos, it is 
therefore possible that he was mostly known by that appelation. 

It appears from all the above that in the fully developed Palaiologan system of family 
names there was no strict prescribed rule for the formation of an "official" or "complete" 
appelation. There was a stock of family names from which an individual could draw several, 
according to the occasion. Of course there was some regularity: in everyday life people 
would be generally using one definite family name and their signature should include it. This 
one name could often be the surname of the father, but there are many instances where it is 
the surname of the maternal grandfather: in the above cited example these two categories are 
represented by Theodore Synadenos and his brother, John Palaiologos. In a similar way the 
second son of the protovestiarios Michael Tarchaneiotes was known as Alexios 
Philanthropenos?$. From Pachymeres' reference to this one, as well as from Akropolites' 
comment on the naming of Theodore II, it might appear that the son who bore his maternal 
grandfather's first name might also be expected to bear his family name as a mark of honor>’. 
To evoke a much later famous case, this practice could explain why the last emperor of 
Byzantium was the only one of his brothers to bear the last name Dragases, since he bore his 
maternal grandfather's first name as well (Constantine). But there were also variations on this 
practice: the above mentioned John was called Palaiologos after his mother although he bore 
the same first name as his father, John Synadenos. Sometimes other last names from the 
mother's side (apart from that of the grandfather) could appear as the main surname: while 
two of the sons of Theodore Metochites, Alexios and Nikephoros were known by their 
father's surname, another was Michael Laskaris and another Demetrios Angelos, names that 
were never borne by Theodore and presumably came from their mother. It is possible, as 


indicated by the Laskaris and Philanthropenos cases, that the "preferred" appelation was not 


S5Chil.123, 258; Delehaye, Deux typica, 82 

36pI P 29752 

S7Akrop.L 48:"...) Kat kAfjow; roD mámmov koi Pamaéws Oco&ípov To) Aaoxipios ÉmeríBevro"; 
Pach.II, 210:"Ó toô npwrofecruptoy roô Tapxaveuóros sedrepas mais, 6 SiAavOpurmnves ék Tod 
TpOg PNTPOS mánmov AMéEwe" 
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chosen by the adult individual but was given at a young age, perhaps even at the same time as 
the Christian name, and people grew up with it. 

Apart from the family name in everyday use, a second surname could be added in 
order to give a more Official tone to an appelation. People sometimes signed with only one 
surname, but could add one or two other family names to their signature. In some instances 
this distinguished witnesses from the principal signatories of a document, but there were 
exceptions? 8. It is uncertain whether there was such a thing as an official signature: for 
example there are two signatures attributed to Syrgiannes, both in documents issued by him. 
In 1321 he signs as "John Palaiologos, pinkernes" and in 1330 as "Syrgiannes 
Philanthropenos">?. It is possible that when an appelation in a document included two or 
more family names, the paternal family name would always be one of them. The evidence 
does not exclude this point but is not sufficient to positively confirm it either. When the 
occasion required some showing-off, for example in the case of inscriptions or poetry, then 
an aristocrat could add other illustrious names from his ancestry from both parents (the 
longest combination that I know of is John Doukas Angelos Palaiologos Rhaoul Laskaris 
Tornitzes (sic) Philanthropenos Asan, from a fifteenth-century icon$9). I have not identified 
any cases in which aristocrats employed names that they were not "entitled" to, that is, names 


that had not been borne by their ancestors. And, whenever there is evidence against which 


58In Chil.123, 256, 258, the main signatory, Theodore Synadenos signs with three names, while all the 
witnesses, including his brother, use only one. The same pattern appears in Chil.84, 178, 181 (only one 
witness is an aristocrat); for an exception, see Theocharides, Diatheke, 27, where a witness signs as 
"Constantine Palaiologos Tornikes" 

59 am very cautiously following the identification accepted by the PLP (27167). The first person (Zogr.XX, 
47) would be the known Syrgiannes only if the date 1321 given by the editors is correct; yet, the document 
bears neither date nor indiction. The second signature (Chil.120, 253) is even more problematic: first, the 
form in which the editors trasmit the signature is as follows: "+6 S0dA0¢ Tod Kparato§ Kat cdytov úv 
aveévtou Kal paovréws Zupyvy] tO PLA GVApw vd ct” 

"Syrgianne", in the genitive, must certainly be an error. Even if we assumed that an official declared in this 
way his allegience to Syrgiannes, this could only have happened during the rebellion of 1333-34, a date 
excluded by the indiction in the document (14th). 

The correct form must be "Syrgiannes" as the first name of Philanthropenos. We observe the lack of reference 
both to his relationship to the emperor and to the office held by the known Syrgiannes at the time (Grand 
Duke), yet both elements usually appear in signatures. Furthermore, if Syrgiannes' mother is Eugenia 
Palaiologina, as it appears from the narrative of Kantakouzenos and Gregoras, then I don't see how he can 
bear the name Philanthropenos, that neither his mother, nor -naturally- his Cuman father had. On that point 
see L.A.van Dieten's comments in Nikephoros Gregoras: Rhomdische Geschichte II,1, 118-119 
60schmalzbauer, "Tornikioi", 133-134 
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this can be checked, such as the rypikon of Bebaia Elpis, it appears that people do not go 
further back than their grandparents to seek names. An exception should be made for Doukas 
and Komnenos, which, as it has been said, were already common as part of composite names 
in the thirteenth century. 

The practices for the naming of women were similar to those for men, but with the 
added dimension of the husband's family name. Whenever a married woman or a widow bore 
a single-name everyday appelation, this was her husband's surname, presumably the surname 
that the husband preferred to use himself$!. When the occasion called for more than one 
name, the husband's name was usually included in them, but the parental last names were not 
always included: Agape Angelina Sphrantzaina Palaiologina, for example, did not bear the 
parental name of Spartenos, unlike her brother. On the other hand, I have not been able to 
find any clear case of a man assuming a family name via his wife, although some scholars 
have assumed that this was possible and based genalogical hypotheses on this principle$?. 
Perhaps the ease with which women transmitted their surnames to the children gave birth to 
the belief that they could transmit them to their husbands as well. 


6 lThe patriarchal register provides some examples where a woman's husband is known and the supposition 
can be confirmed: Sideriotissa, wife of Sideriotes and Antiocheitissa, wife of Antiocheites (Patr.Reg.II 151, 
402), Syropoulina, wife of Syropoulos (Patr.Reg I 72, 428), even Megale Komnene for the empress of 
Trebizond, daughter of Andronikos III (Patr.Reg.II 129, 194); I believe that the Kalomiseidina in Patr.Reg II 
150, 396 in the phrase "amd Tfjg TouzTng avEpasérdno Tc KaAropwedivne" is the dead wife of 
Kalomiseidos and not his sister, her andradelphe, in spite of the commas added in the translation ("derselben 
Schwägerin, der Kalomiseidene,"); therefore we have no exception in the pattern of wive's names in the 
register. In other cases, the practices may differ and women may be known by a different name than their 
husbands: see MM IV, 114 (Chrysoberges-Angelina in 1285) or 177 (Garares-Kaloeidina in 1280). I believe 
that the difference has to do with social status rather than chronology or the nature of the source. It may be 
relevant that in the latter cases the wife's name is more distinguished than that of the husband. 
62For example Hannick/Schmalzbauer, "Die Synadenoi", 151: No.63 (George Synadenos Astras, allegedly 
the husband of Theodora Synadene Rhaoulaina); the justification for this hypothesis is a completely 
impossible interpretation of George's title "sympentheros" of John V, according to this plan 
/ \ / \ 
John VI Ka+irene A Manuel A+Anna Sy Theodora Sy Rh+(?)George Sy Astras 
| / 
Helen+John V Pa---------------- sympentheros-——--———-—————7-7—-—- 
Also see Schmalzbauer, "Tornikioi", 129, Nos. 15 and 16 (Demetrios Tornikes and Anna Tornikina, husband 
and wife, where supposedly the name Tornikes was inherited by Anna's 'father' and transmitted to her 
husband. The alternative to be preferred is that suggested by the author herself: Anna was the daughter of 
Andronikos Kantakouzenos and had the name Tornikes from her husband). 
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The implications of the Palaiologan system of surnames for the structure of families in 
that period are very important. This system demonstrates that extended families characterized 
by a common name, such as "the Asanai", "the Synadenoi" etc., was no longer manifested 
after the end of the thirteenth century. We see on the contrary a strengthening of a notion of 
individual lineage that draws from both the paternal and maternal sides. It is indicative that 
very often fathers and children or siblings preferred to use different last names: Phokas 
Maroules, for example, would be the father of John Synadenos; a certain Monomachos had 
two sons, John Triakontaphyllos and Makrydoukas; of the two sons of Theodore Padyates 
only one, George, used his father's surname while the other was called John Laskaris. This 
split in appelation would probably be widened and complicated by their descendants. 

It is not possible to assert that this pattern of family names was first introduced among 
the high aristocracy and within the imperial "clan". Maybe Michael VIII's innovation upon 
his accession served as a model but, as we saw, there is no evidence from his reign indicating 
that his relatives -even his own brothers- had begun imitating this practice. When we begin 
encountering clear manifestations of this system at the opening of the fourteenth century, it is 
already a common feature of the high and middle or low aristocracy; to the latter group 
belong the already mentioned Theodore Kontostephanos Kalameas and Manuel Angelos 
Patrikios. The great majority of middle and low aristocrats, however, are known to us by 
only one or two last names. We do not encounter the chains of names that characterize the 
high aristocracy. This may be attributed in part to the kind of sources that we are using: 
middle and low aristocrats are not usually glorified by poetry or inscriptions. But it also 
happens because middle and low aristocrats do not have among their ancestors the kind of 
family names that would permit them to show-off their pedigree, in the way high aristocrats 
do. 

The question of family allegiance cannot be answered based on family name patterns 
alone. But what this system at least indicates is that bonds of kinship with relatives on the 


father's side were not necessarily considered stronger than bonds with relatives on the 
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mother's side, since a person was no more likely to bear the family name of the former than 
the latter. As far as naming could serve as an indication, an individual' s family standing was 
not determined by the agnatic lignage, but by all the illustrious ancestral blood lines that 
ended in that person. In other words the focus was not on the exteded family as a social 
grouping held together by a common allegiance, but on the individual, whose "families" 
would be, in some abstract conception, all the lines that had contributed to his or her creation. 

This theory about the dissolution of high aristocratic patrilineal families into a larger 
group connected by close or distant bonds of kinship, but without any sense of unity, should 
be checked against certain practices that might possibly serve as indications for the existence 
or non-existence of unified families in the traditional, patrilineal sense of lignage, even if this 
was no longer apparent in the naming pattern. The first is the patronage of monasteries 
serving as sepulchral shrines and also as places of commemorative services for aristocrats 
who were usually related between them by family bonds. The second is the problem of 


heraldic devices or other family emblems. 


The problem of "family shrines" 

As it has been mentioned in the previous chapter, it was common among the 
Byzantine aristocrats of this period to found monasteries (usually restoring pre-existing 
monastic complexes) and to endow them both with the resources necessary for their material 
sustenance and with charters (typika) providing for the details of monastic life, administrative 
issues, etc.. Usually the founders of such an institution expected to be buried in it and to be 
commemorated during services held by the monks. But, as far as we can tell, such privileges 
were not restricted to the founders but also extended to other persons, usually the founder's 
relatives or descendants. Therefore these monasteries have occasionally been described as 
"family shrines", places where the members of a particular family could expect to be buried, 


or at least regularly commemorated, over generations. This could well be true, at least for the 
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hereditary Ktetores, those who inherited the title and prerogatives of "founder". As we saw in 
chapter III the founder's right could be transmitted in the same way as a piece of property, but 
there is the possibility that when the monastery was independent and the "kretorikon dikaion" 
did not include any administrative or economic prerogatives, most immediate descendants of 
the original founder could lay claim to it. Thus the Grand Logothete Theodore Mouzalon was 
buried in the monastery of Demetrios Tornikes in Nicaea "according to some sort of 
founder's right that he had through his wife"®3. 

It would be interesting to examine the few known cases where large groups of 
relatives were buried together in such monasteries and examine the results that can be drawn 
regarding the patterns of family unity$4. Unfortunately the evidence is rather insecure. No 
actual burials have been excavated in any of the cases that will be discussed. We have to rely 
on the funerary portraits that survive and on literary sources. The problem is that not all of the 
persons depicted or mentioned were necessarily buried in a particular place. It should not be 
forgotten that these tombs were in monasteries inhabited, as was the norm in this period, by 
only one of the two sexes. Since it was common for Byzantine aristocrats, both men and 
women, to assume the monastic habit in their old age, it often happened that husbands and 
wives ended their days in different foundations and were buried separately, although they 
would very often be depicted together95. Mentions in literary sources are more accurate but 
even there we may have to rely on conjectures. The persons buried, the persons depicted and 
the persons commemorated are not identical groups but all three are indicative. The cases that 


we know more about concern three major Constantinopolitan monasteries: the monastery of 


63Pachymeres II, 193 

64k Schmid used in his research (see above, n.7) a source of a similar kind, the libri memoriales in which 
aristocratic families wrote down their names as well as those of the ancestors that were to be commemorated 
during services. The only Byzantine source that presents a paralel is the rypikon of Bebaia Elpis, but even 
that is more limited, since it records only people who would have a memorial service once a year and not 
those who would simply be commemorated during services. 

65This appears to have been the case, for example, with Michael Tarchaneiotes Glabas and his wife Maria, 
the founders of Pammakaristos. See H.Belting/C.Mango/D.Mouriki, The Mosaics and Frescoes of St. Mary 
Pammakaristos (Fethiye Camii) at Istanbul, Washington 1978, p.18 
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Our Lady of Good Hope, the monastery of the Pammakaristos and the monastery of the 
Chora. 

All our information about the nunnery of Our Lady of Good Hope (Bebaia Elpis) 
comes from the often-mentioned fypikon, written by the foundress, Theodora Synadene, at 
some disputed time between 1327 and 1342. We can distinguish three categories in our 
information: those depicted in the miniatures of the luxurious copy of the typicon that is now 
in Oxford, those who are to be commemorated and those who were actually buried in the 
monastery. The people depicted in miniatures are the following$6: 

1. Constantine Palaiologos and Irene Branaina, parents of the foundress. 
2. The foundress and her husband, John Synadenos 
3. Theodore Synadenos, son of the foundress, and his wife, Eudocia 
4. John Synadenos, her other son, and his (second) wife, Irene 
5.Anna, daughter of Theodore, and her husband Manuel Asan 
6.Euphrosyne, daughter (possibly) of Theodore, and her husband Constantine Rhaoul 
Palaiologos 
7.Anna, daughter of John, and her husband Michael Philanthropenos 
8. Irene, daughter of John, and her husband Michael Asan Palaiologos 
9. Euphrosyne, the daughter of the foundress and subsequent hegoumene of the nunnery 
In other words, the miniatures are restricted to the foundress, her parents, her children with 
their spouses and her grandchildren with their spouses. Lateral relatives either of Theodora or 
of her husband are absent. 

The persons who are to be commemorated by the nuns in special memorial services 
are divided under two different headings®’. First come the immediate relatives of the 
foundress: her father and mother, her husband, her two sons and her daughter who was also 


a nun. The last three were still alive. In a different category are various other relatives, all 


66Delehaye, Deux typica, 12-14; for the correct order of the miniatures and other corrections see 


A.Cutler/P.Magdalino, "Some Precisions on the Lincoln College Typicon", Cahiers Archéologiques 
27(1978), 179-198 
67Delehaye, Deux typica, 80-82 (the close relatives) and 91-94 (those who had made gifts) 
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dead, but who had given donations to the nunnery for the purpose of being commemorated 
there. These are: 

1. The first wife of the foundress' son, John, Thomais. 

2. The daughter of her other son, Theodore. It is stated that although the dead girl did not give 
anything to the monastery she has a right to commemoration because of her father's many 
benefactions to the nunnery. 

3. The brother of the foundress, Michael Palaiologos 

4. Her other brother, Andronikos Palaiologos 

5. Her sister, Maria 

6. Maria's husband, Michael Tornikes 

7. Their son, Andronikos Tornikes 

8. The nephew of the foundress, John Palaiologos, son of another sister, the queen of 
Bulgaria 

9. The sympentheros of the foundress and father-in-law of Theodore Synadenos, Theodore 
Mouzakios 

We see here that the list of people who are automatically entitled to commemoration is even 
more restricted than that of the illustrations. It comprises only the foundress' s closest 
relatives, without their spouses or children. The second list, however, is rather broad. It 
appears that any relative within a reasonable degree had the opportunity to make a gift to a 
foundation and be commemorated there. 

The typikon does not give us any clues about the persons who would actually be 
buried in the nunnery. Certainly Theodora and her daughter, who were nuns there, would 
expect burial in the nunnery, but Theodora's father and husband, who had died as monks 
long before the foundation of Bebaia Elpis, apparently had been buried elsewhere. A series of 
poems by Manuel Philes describes the tomb of Constantine Palaiologos without specifying 
where it was located®®. Constantine was probably buried together with his wife, Irene 


68pniles II, 162-164 
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Branaina$?. Their son, Michael, was added to the funeral painting after his death, but was not 
buried together with his parents. Instead, he shared a tomb (if the poems are to be taken 
literally) with his brother-in-law, John Synadenos, the husband of the foundress of Bebaia 
Elpis?9, Both were depicted together in another sepulchral painting. This tomb was probably 
located close to that of Constantine and Irene, since the poet invites Constantine to look at his 
buried relatives. Philes implies that the practice of adding a body to an existing tomb was 
unusual; it might indicate that during the arrangement of Constantine Palaiologos' sepulchral 
church it was not anticipated that his son-in-law would also be buried there. This became 
necessary when John Synadenos died while still young? !, before arranging for his own 
sepulchral shrine. 

In any case, the Lincoln College Typikon would not support the idea that Bebaia Elpis 
was the shrine of an extended family. It was not the shrine of the "Synadenoi", since its 
spiritual affiliations extended back to include the foundress' parents, Constantine Palaiologos 
and his wife, whereas the ancestors of John Synadenos were completely ignored. It was not 
the shrine of the "Palaiologoi" either, since there is no close connection with any other 
descendants of Constantine Palaiologos, who was not buried there anyway. Theodora's 
siblings are commemorated only as benefactors and there is no sign that this relation would 
extend to their descendants. In a way it is not even the funerary shrine of the nuclear family 
of John Synadenos, although its surviving members are involved in its foundation and 
endowment. The nunnery of Bebaia Elpis was essentialy the personal monastery of Theodora 
Synadene who associated with it her most close and dear relatives, dead or alive. Her 
behaviour does not reveal any particular feeling of allegiance or belonging to a specific 
"house". 

If our information about Bebaia Elpis is restricted to the typikon, what we know about 


the affiliations of the monastery of the Saviour "of the Chora" comes mostly from the tombs 


69Tbid., 163:"küi vüv ovv ati) byctuyüg Ti cutdyw — íAcuov oie? $6aprudjg mapouus" 

7TOpbid., 163:"ragiy exer uíav - TQ rig deads Tis kaAfjg Ouevvérq"; l64:"0Xxnvfjg mvvyrpüe TOi; 
6yoiv memmyuévne"; "6 mxpos Tfjg opc odtras Aos — peta TO baveiy mpooduis Todtovs qéper" 
7Tlpelehaye, Deux typica, 24 
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and portraits that have been preserved in the monument itself. The founder of the monastery 
was the famous mesazon of Andronikos II, Theodore Metochites. Metochites died in Chora 
and was buried there, but there is no information about any of his chidren??. Except for 
Metochites, the nun Melania (a natural daughter of Michael VIII, known as the "lady of the 
Mongols") and the twelfth-century ktetor Isaac Komnenos, all the other persons depicted in 
the monastery are connected with the sepulchral monuments there. The persons that can be 
somewhat identified are the following: 

1. The megas konostaulos Michael Tomikes and his wife (Eugenia as a nun). Of the two, 
probably only Tornikes was buried there??. 

2. A person bearing the last names Asan, Palaiologos and Rhaoul. P.Underwood identifies 
her to Irene Rhaoulaina Palaiologina, the wife of the porphyrogennnetos Constantine, son of 
Michael VIII, but this is to be rejected: one cannot see why she would bear the name of 
Asan, which was not hers either by birth or by marriage. I would even doubt the 
identification of the depicted person as a woman: a comparison of the preserved portion of 
the dress to the lower part of the dress of the unknown man in "tomb C" shows to my 
untrained eye that this could be a man, since the two are almost identical. The person is 
depicted with at least two children. At the sides (inside the curved part of the arcosolium) are 
the portraits of a monk and a nun ("Athanasia") who, according to the fragments of the 
inscription, had some relation to the ktetor. It is very unlikely that Athanasia, if indeed she 
died as a nun, would be the occupant of a tomb in a male monastery’4. I would think it likely 
that the buried person was a man named Rhaoul Asan Palaiologos, perhaps related to 
Metochites through his wife. That wife would be Athanasia depicted as a nun alongside her 


husband, but not buried there’>. 


72 Greg.I, 459, 474. The exact information is that Metochites became a monk and died while living in his 
monastery, so it can be reasonably accepted that he was buried there. The exact location of his tomb is 
uncertain (P.Underwood, The Kariye Djami I, New York 1966, 271) 
73pP Underwood, The Kariye Djami 1, 276-280; III, 537-539 
74Women could be buried in male monasteries, as the example of Irene Rhaoulaina shows, but one would 
y a nun to be buried in the nunnery to which she belonged. 

751bid.I, 280-288; HI, 540-542 
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3. A man with Palaiologos as his last name, his wife with the last names Asan, Palaiologos - 
and (possibly) Dermokaites and their child’®. 

4. A man named Demetrios, tentatively identified by P. Underwood to the Despot, son of 
Andronikos II?7. 

To the above should be added Irene Rhaoulaina Palaiologina who, although not 
identical with the occupant of tomb E, was buried in the monastery according to the testimony 
of a post-1453 visitor cited by Underwood. The same text is rather ambiguous on whether 
Irene's husband, the porphyrogennetos Constantine, was also buried there. 

It is obvious that, whatever the uncertainties, the monastery of Chora did not function 
as a "Metochites family" shrine. Among those buried along with Metochites, Michael 
Tornikes did not have an obvious relationship with Metochites. He was a contemporary and 
probably a friend, according to the evidence cited by Underwood’ Sand conceivably he could 
have been a sympentheros of the founder of the Chora. The rich decoration of the tomb rules 
out the possibility that Tornikes' burial in the Chora was a necessity imposed by lack of a 
better alternative after his fall alongside Andronikos II and Metochites in 1328. Tornikes 
appears to have deliberately chosen his place of rest, not in a "family shrine" of the Tornikai 
but in a famous Constantinopolitan monastery that was being founded by a friend. Perhaps 
the right of burial could be secured by rich gifts, just like the right of commemoration. Again, 
Theodore Metochites' sympenthera, Irene Palaiologina, was buried in the monastery of a 
relative and not in one dedicated exclusively to her paternal family or that of her husband. The 
remaining cases are too uncertain to shed much light. We do not know how many more 
people were buried in the monastery, or even if the tombs were reused. Interestingly, among 
the components of the names that have been preserved the name Metochites is absent, unlike 


what one would expect in a family shrine. 


7Ó6ybid.I, 288-292; III, 546-547 
7T" pid.L, 295-299; III, 550-552 
7T8pbid.I, 277-288 
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The monastery that bears the most resemblence to such a type of shrine is that of the 
Pammakaristos whose main church survives as the Fethiye Camii’9. The founder was the 
famous protostrator Michael Doukas Tarchaneiotes Glabas while the remodelling of the 
funeral chapel in the church was continued after his death by his widow, Maria-Martha. 
Glabas was certainly buried in the monastery although his tomb does not survive, nor does 
any other tomb for that matter. Most of our information on the other persons buried there 
comes from a description by a sixteenth-century visitor of the Pammakaristos, that was then 
the see of the Patriarchate®9. Apart from tombs of the Comnenian or of the post-Byzantine 
era, the description mentions the founder's tomb with a depiction of Michael Glabas and his 
wife and a separate group of portraits, which C. Mango interprets as standing in a large 
arcosolium over another tomb. The two cetral persons, the occupants of the tomb according 
to Mango, were Nicholas Komnenos Doukas Glabas Tarchaneiotes, megas papias, and his 
wife Theodora Doukaina Branaina Glabaina. Both were also represented a second time, in 
monastic habit as Neilos and Theodosia. The other persons were Maria Doukaina Branaina 
Palaiologina Tarchaneiotissa who, according to the inscription, became the nun Martha, but is 
only depicted once, Constantine Komnenos Doukas Tarchaneiotes, also depicted as the monk 
Cyril, and Eudokia Doukaina. Both Constantine and Maria were identified by the inscription 
as children of the central couple, while Eudocia was a granddaughter. Yet, C. Mango 
observed that Maria's name is identical to that of Michael Glabas' wife, therefore the 
inscription was probably misread. In any case, it is certain that Nicholas-Neilos was closely 
related to Michael Glabas, perhaps his son, especially since the inscription calls him a ktetor. 

It is not certain whether there were tombs in the church not mentioned by the 
sixteenth-century description. If so, one would very likely be that of Theodote Glabaina 
Doukaina Tarchaneiotissa, known by a poem of Philes®!. According to this poem, Theodote 


79Most of the information comes from C.Mango in Belting/Mango/Mouriki, The Mosaics and Frescoes of 
Sr. Mary Pammakaristos, 3-42 

80published by P.Schreiner, "Eine unbekannte Beschreibung der Pammakaristoskirche (Fethiye Camii), und 
weitere Texte zur Topographie Konstantinopels" DOP 25(1971), 219-241 

8 I Philes/Martini, 74-75 
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was buried together with her father and her brother; her combination of names indicates that 
Michael Glabas, a contemporary, was probably one or the other, most likely her father. 
Theodote was the wife of a certain Doukas Chandrenos, perhaps that Chandrenos who, like 
Glabas, was a successful commander in Europe in the beggining of the fourteenth century 
(PLP 30572). 

C. Mango sees the monuments described as evidence of "the aggressively aristocratic 
tone that a family monastery of the Palaeologan period must have conveyed"®2. Yet, this 
monastery was little more than a personal funeral shrine for Michael Glabas. His tomb was 
the only one inside the funeral chapel and the inscriptions of the restored church written by 
Philes centered on his person. Leaving aside the tombs of the Comnenian era, whose 
occupants may or may not have been ancestors of Glabas ( they included one Tarchaneiotes), 
the only other persons whose burial there is known to us are Glabas' son, Nicholas, and 
perhaps his daughter. Glabas' grandchildren were depicted there but their burial site is 
unknown. The only other person who we know was buried there during the Byzantine period 
is a Trebizondine empress who bore the name Palaiologina®3. It is unknown whether she had 
any relation to Glabas. In post-byzantine times the use of the church as a burial site became 
conditioned by its role as the main patriarchal church and will not concern us here. 

Overall, the pattern that emerges from group burials and commemoration patterns in 
aristocratic shrines conforms with the conclusions presented by the naming patterns. There is 
no feeling of family allegiance other than that towards the closest relatives, essentially 
spouses, parents and children. These immediate relatives were apparently the only ones who 
automatically had rights in a person's funerary foundation, which was essentialy a personal 
and not a family shrine. Around this nuclear family a web of blood or marriage relationships 
is formed. The strength of these more distant ties is not predetermined, but can depend on 


other factors such as personal friendship. This larger circle is represented by those persons 


S82Belting/Mango/Mouriki, op.cit., 22 
83pbid., 33. According to Mango she was probably Theodora of Trebizond (died ca. 1390-1400) 
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who gained their right of burial or commemoration in a relative's shrine, arguably through the 
gifts that they made to that shrine. 


Heraldic symbolism 

There are no recent studies on Byzantine heraldry or even complete surveys of 
Byzantine symbolic devices that might have been used as such. An older study had reached 
the conclusion that the Byzantines of the late period did not have heraldic family emblems$4. 
The only two emblems that are common in late Byzantium are the double-headed eagle and 
the cross with the letter B in its four compartments (standing probably for "basileus" or 
"basileus basileon")®>. Both these emblems are closely associated with the emperor and with 
high-ranking aristocrats, such as the despots or sebastocrators. Without a complete survey of 
the artistic and archaeological material one cannot draw definitive conclusions, but there is no 
evidence so far that these were family emblems as opposed to emblems of imperial authority. 
It would appear that family relationship played some role in determining their use, in the 
sense that close relatives of the emperor could employ the double eagle without being high 
officials themselves. But what we know does not allow us to say that all Palaiologoi could 
use this emblem, or even that it was transmitted among descendents like a Western heraldic 
symbol86, One possible exception to the rule could be the Western families who married into 
the imperial family. The Gattilusi of Lesbos and Phocaea, for example, used both imperial 
symbols as parts of their coat of arms, just as they would Western emblems. 

More recent studies have challenged this view. C. Mango and E.J.W. Hawkins have 
noted the recurrence of certain very simple, linear devices (e.g 3k : C» ] m ) 
on sarcophagi, funeral shrouds, coins and architectural fragments. The fact that these were 


84See G.B. Tipaldos, "Elxov of Butavrwoi oükócnuo;, EEBS 3 (1926), 206-222 

85This device is also mentioned by Pseudo-Kodinos as the imperial standard ("Td oóvn8ec facuwóv 
xAqLOVAOY fro. oravpov perà mupexfóNow" (Verpeaux, Ps.Kodinos, 167). On the misinterpretation of the 
"B" as "briquets", see Tipaldos, op.cit. 

86In Western Europe there were no standardized rules concerning the transmission of heraldic arms to heirs, 
although practical necessity (such as recognition by others in the battlefield) imposed some regularization. At 
certain periods children other than the first-born would have to "break" or slightly alter their arms, but this 
was not an absolute norm. See M.Pastoureau, Traité d' héraldique, Paris 1979, 61-62, 177-178 
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often combined with monograms suggested to the authors that these were probably heraldic 
family emblems?7. To me, the very simplicity of these devices suggests that they were purely 
omamental.and their recurrence only implies that they were in fashion during that period$$. 
But even if a particular meaning should be attached to them, it should not necessarily concern 
family symbolism; they could be apotropaic, for example. On a different occasion, C.Mango 
observed the recurrence of a symbol such as the lion rampant, "with a clearly heraldic 
intention". The most obvious case is the recurrence of the lion rampant in the decoration of 
the Pammakaristos®?. Admittedly, the prominence given to this emblem sets it apart from 
other ornamental motives. But there is no reason to believe that it was emblematic of a 
particular family. It could well be for example a pesonal emblem of Michael Glabas. In 
general, I would be very reluctant to interpret the presence of such animals as lions or eagles 
in a decoration as emblematic in a heraldic way, even if they occupy the same emphasized 
position as a coat of arms. The Byzantines of the period were familiar with the use of heraldic 
emblems by Westerners. It is possible that they began using similar devices in exactly the 
same outward way, but only for decorative purposes, without the symbolic content of the 
Western emblems. A parallel would be the adoption by the Byzantines of the middle period 
of (Pseudo-)Kufic inscriptions as a decorative element in architecture. 

If it does not appear that heraldic symbols were used as identifying emblems of 
families, there is considerable evidence, on the other hand, for the frequent use of monograms 
of family names. This phenomenon is all the more interesting since it appears after a long 
period of decline in the use of monograms, a decline that broadly coincided with the 


generalization of the use of family names in Byzantium?°. It is interesting that the monograms 


87C Mango/EJ.W.Hawkins, "Additional Finds at Fenari Isa Camii", DOP 22(1968), 181 

88] have not been able to find a Western parallel to these devices, either as a form or as a concept, in 
Pastoureau, op.cit., but the period before the twelfth century is not treated in much detail. 

S9Belting, Mango, Mouriki, op.cit., 21-22 and plates V, 5-7, 94,95 

90] am mainly relying on the sigillographic evidence. According to N. Oikonomides (A Collection of Dated 
Byzantine Lead Seals, Washington, 1986, 153-154) monograms are common between the sixth and the 
eighth centuries. In the same work, the last dated monogram of a name appears on a tenth-century seal 
(No.64, p. 69). Monograms of names -family names this time- reappear on seals of the Palaiologan period, 
for example that of Theodore Synadenos : W.Seibt, "Das Monogramm-Siegel eines Theodoros Dukas 
Synadenos aus den frühen Palaiologenzeit", JOB, 40(1990), 272 
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of the names of great families were apparently standardized, with few variants. For example, 
the monogram for Asan is the same in the portrait standing over tomb E of the Kariye Camii 
and in the funeral shroud of the fifteenth-century Romanian princess Maria Mangop, while it 
appears on tomb F of the Kariye Camii with only a slight variation (the "C"-shaped sigma 
becomes "o")?!. The monogram for Palaiologos is the same in both tombs E and F of Kariye 
Camii, on the shroud of Maria Mangop and in the sixteenth-century description of the 
Byzantine tombs of the Pammakaristos??. The only occurence of a completely different 
version is in the codices transmitting the history of George Pachymeres, at the end of the first 
part, when the author mentions the ill omens suggested by the monogram of Michael 
Palaiologos??. The drawing of a "gallows"-shaped device dominated by three "TI" 
corresponds to the author's description and cannot be dismissed as a fantastic elaboration of 
the copyists. It should be noted that Pachymeres is strictly speaking of a personal, not family, 
emblem and does not even use the word "monogram" (he calls it "td én’ exe 
oUUpoAov"). It is therefore likely that the standardized version of the Palaiologos monogram 
and perhaps those of other family names as well appeared after the reign of Michael VIII. It 
appears that the standardization of monograms and the spread of their use broadly coincided 
with the changes in the patterns of family names. The particular way in which monograms 
were occasionally used confirms the connection. 

To one person could correspond more than one monograms, just as that person could 
use more than one family names. One such example is the funeral marble slab whose 
fragments were found in the Fenari Isa Camii (the monastery of Lips) and which may have 
been that of the empress Theodora, foundress of the monastery?4. One of the fragments 
preserves the monogram KOMN())N(n), another what is probably ATT(e)AHNA and two 
letters survive of a third, perhaps (60v)KE(va). The fifteenth-century shroud of Maria 


9 For Maria Mangop see G.Millet, Broderies religieuses de style byzantin, Paris 1947, pl.CLXII. For Chora 
see Underwood, Kariye Djami III, 541, 546, 547 

92Schreiner, "Eine unbekannte Beschreibung der Pammakaristoskirche", 224 

93Pach.Lii, 667 

94Mango/Hawkins, "Additional Finds at Fenari Isa Camii", 181 
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Mangop has embroidered in its comers the monograms of Palaiologos and Asan. But the 
most characteristic use of more than one monogram was on the very clothes that aristocrats 
were wearing, as ornamental devices. Three such examples can be seen in the funeral 
frescoes of tombs E and F of the Kariye Camii?5. The dress of the person in tomb E is 
decorated with roundels where the monograms for Asan and Palaiologos alternate in three 
vertical rows, while in the fourth vertical row Palaiologos alternates with Rhaoul. In tomb E 
the man's dress is exclusively decorated with the Palaiologos monogram, while that of the 
woman has Palaiologos, Asan, and what may be Ale)PM(o)K(wITH(¢). 

It is clear that aristocrats were not grouped under a "family monogram", but they 
freely chose from the monograms of the last names that they were entitled to bear and 
adomed themselves with them in both a metaphoric and a literal sense. The use of 
monogrammatic devices is one more indication for the diminished importance of belonging to 
a particular patrilineal family and, conversely, the increased importance of one's personal 
pedigree. 


II. The problem of a class conscience among the high aristocracy 


Under the first Palaiologoi, the group that has been defined as the higher aristocracy 
stands out rather clearly among the broader aristocratic group. Some of the aspects that single 
out the high aristocrats have already been mentioned: kinship to the emperor, family names 
drawn from a particular stock of illustrious families, preference for high-ranking military 
offices and provincial governorships, indifference for fiscal or administrative positions as 
well as for titles such as sebastos. It remains an open question, however, whether the 
distinction of this group remained coincidental or whether it was accompanied and reinforced 
by a conscience of belonging to an élite and a desire to preserve and deepen the high 


aristocrats' differentiation from the rest. We encounter several elements among the high 


95See notes 75-76 above 
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aristocracy that indicate the formation of a collective conscience of belonging to a distinct 
group, as well as certain types of behavior that express this conscience. On the other hand the 
particularities of the late Byzantine system, especially the factors regulating the economic 
basis of the aristocracy and the lack of family cohesion and allegiance extending beyond 
closest relatives, encouraged the opening up of the ranks of the high aristocracy to select 


outsiders and prevented it from evolving into an institutionally differentiated caste. 


The notion of "nobility" 

Eugeneia as a presonal attribute is occasionally encountered in the sources, most 
commonly through the epithet eugenes or the superlative (pan)eugenestatos. The first epithet 
is usually encountered in a descriptive conctext, whereas the second is used more as a 
stylized, honorific addition. In spite of its form, which would approach it to epithets such as 
paneutychestatos (usually reserved for Despots and Sebastokratores), pansebastos (the 
epithet usually accompanying the title sebastos) or megalodoxotatos (an epithet that ended up 
having the sense of a title), (pan)eugenestatos did not have, at least in the period under study, 
an official quality. It is almost entirely absent from imperial documents and is rarely 
encountered in documents of officials as well. Although eugeneia was irregularly attributed 
and with an ease varying according to the nature of the source or the preferences of the 
author, an examination of the people who were individually marked by eugeneia in some way 
or another can be telling. In table VI we observe that in spite of all the arbitrariness of the 
sources the eugeneis tend to come from the high aristocracy, something that becomes more 
obvious if very early and very late cases are set aside. The family names are standardly drawn 
from the stock of the high aristocracy, with very few exceptions. Even more interesting is the 
particular connection of "nobility" with some family names. This is less marked in cases like 
the Branades, where our information comes mostly from the same source, but is strikingly 
manifest in the case of the Rhaoul, who are characterized as "noble" by several sources of a 


different time and character. "Nobility" was apparently a quality that was possessed in 
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different degrees, depending upon a person's individual lineage. In her typikon, Theodora 
Synadene calls her father's genos, the Palaiologoi, paneugenestaton, while immediately 
afterwards she calls her mother only eugenestate?6. She proceeds to expose the distinction of 
her husband's family, the Synadenoi, but makes no reference to nobility. Rather 
unexpectedly, the only other person in the rypikon to whom nobility is attributed -also by the 
epithet eugenestatos- is Theodore Doukas Mouzakios, whose name is rather obscure, 
although attested as far back as the eleventh century??. Gregoras introduced Sphrantzes, the 
assassin of Syrgiannes, as "one of the synkletikoi". Kantakouzenos repeats this at the 
corresponding point in his narrative, but for some reason has to specify that Sphrantzes was 
"not among those most distinguished for nobility"?®. In a passage characteristic of the way 
nobility was conceived, Pachymeres states that the daughter of the pinkernes Libadarios 
would be a suitable match for Theodore, brother of Andronikos II, because "she was 
ennobled through her grandfather, the protovestiarios" . The noble ancestor could have been 
Michael Tarchaneiotes or perhaps John Rhaoul (which would add one more link to the 
strange connection of the Rhaoul and eugeneia). But the important thing is that the nobility of 
her father, a high court official, friend to the emperor and descendant of a not undistinguished 
family (the Libadarioi were among Pachymeres' "golden chain" in 1258), was not on a par 
with that of the emperor's brother. On the other hand, eugeneia was never a prerequisite for 
distinction or acceptance among the upper class. The care that Andronikos II took in 1293 in 
order not to offend his brother by an unsuitable match was not demonstrated as far as his 
own sons were concerned. The despots Constantine and John were married to daughters of 
important ministers, Theodore Mouzalon and Nikephoros Choumnos, none of whom would 
probably boast of a "noble" lineage. 

It is not possible to identify more precisely the factors that affected an aristocrat's 
relative nobility. A. Kazhdan, after tracing the appearance and oscillations of the notion of 
9 6Delehaye, Deux typica, 23, 94 


9" Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations, 99 
98Kantak.I, 451:"02 mávu rv én” eúyeveíg Aoympuvoyuévav". Cf. Greg.I, 497 
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"nobility" in the authors of the eleventh-twelfth centuries, isolated various families of the 
period that were described as "noble" and concluded that the criteria for their classification as 
such were uncertain and vague??, In our period we cannot talk of noble families any more but 
rather of noble individual lineages; but the criteria of the sources are even less easily 
discernible than for the previous period. Under the Komnenoi the issue of nobility had been 
by-passed by making the degree of relationship to the emperor the absolute criterion as far as 
official status was concerned! 9°, In the late period, on the other hand, relationship to the 
ruling family does not appear to be strongly connected to the notion of eugeneia (less than a 
third of the people in table VI can be certainly said to be closely related to the reigning 
emperor). Descent from the high aristocracy of the Komnenian times, the Komnenoi and the 
families related to them, could possibly be one factor. One observes that in the early thirteenth 
century the eugeneis are mostly bearers of the names Angelos or Komnenos. Epiros, as 
represented by Eudokia Andriane, Theodora Mavrodoukaina ot the Netzades is, as usual, a 
case apart. Noble blood was probably transmitted by the mothers as well as the fathers, if we 
judge from a case such as Komnenos Philes. The patrilineal name of Philes is completely 
obscure during the twelfth century but, as the presence of "Komnenos" implies, noble blood 
had flown in from the mother or another not-so-distant female ancestor. Perhaps patterns of 
important offices held by ancestors also played a role. Due to the very unequal standards of 
our sources though, these propositions cannot be put to the test. Nor should one place too 
much importance on attempts, notably by Gregoras and Kantakouzenos, to connect nobility 
of blood to moral superiority or, inversely, the lack of nobility to moral deficiency. Their bias 
is more obvious when describing individuals such as Alexios Apokaukos or John Batatzes, 
the protokynegos. Gregoras, for example, introduces both with a comment on their low 


origins: "yévous Tay dédtwv ýnápyaw"(Apokaukos) or "Kat ards dońpov yévous 


99K azhdan, Social'nyj sostav, 61-64. 
IO0ppid.. 58-61 
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ýnápxav "(Batatzes)!0!. Kantakouzenos describes his major opponent as "&onyov vra Kot 
éE donpwr"!2, It is noticeable that in all of the above cases the reference to the low origins 
is immediately followed by a reference to their subjects' tax-farming activities, another issue 
which was, as discussed in the previous chapter, rather class-connected. On the other hand it 
should be noted that this disdain for low origin is rather selective. Kantakouzenos himself 
turns the argument around for the sake of Manuel Tagaris, governor of Philadelpheia: Tagaris 
was worthy of praise because although his genos was “lowly and obscure", "he achieved 
great glory by himself, through his bravery and daring in battles"!93, In this case low origins 
are still seen as a handicap, but one that can be overcome. Arsenios Tzamplakon, who, as 
seen in Chapter IIT, was also involved in tax-collecting activities, is presented under an 
exclusively favorable light by Kantakouzenos, as a quasi-saintly figure!904. And we should 
not forget that some of the arch-villains of both Gregoras' and Kantakouzenos' narrative were 
certainly eugeneis, such as Syrgiannes who, on his mother's side, could lay claim to a nobility 
equaling perhaps that of his cousin, Kantakouzenos and which allowed him even to aspire to 
the throne. 


Patterns of first names 

It is not unlikely that the high aristocracy demonstrated a particular behavior as far as 
naming patterns were concerned. Not only would the high aristocrats tend to bear last names 
from a particular stock, but it also appears that certain first names were used with a frequency 
that was not on a par with the more general pattern prevalent throughout the empire. If we 
restrict the examination to the members of the extended imperial "clan" described above, that 


is, the descendants of Andronikos Palaiologos and Theodora Palaiologina, as well as the 


10 IGreg.II, 571, 741; note the kai autos in the second case, an obvious attempt to connect Batatzes and 
Apo aukos, the two villains of the story. 

102Kantak.I, 117 

LO3pbiq., 91 

104k antak.I, 440-441;II, 256-57 
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spouses of those descendants, going as far as the generation more or less of John V, we get 
the following approximate numbers: among the men, there were 13 John, 11 Andronikos, 9 
Michael, 6 Constantine, 4 Manuel, 3 Alexios, 3 Theodore, 3 Isaac, 2 Demetrios, and one 
each of Andrew, Bartholomew, Basil, Nikephoros and Mathew; among the women Irene 
was represented by 11 bearers, Theodora by 11 as well, Maria by 8, Anna by 7, Eudokia by 
4, Helen and Euphrosyne by 2, while there was one Eugenia and one Simonis. This count 
does not include individuals who were very probably among the descendants of Michael VIII 
and his siblings, but cannot be certainly inserted into the gelealogical tree; the names of these 
latter however are in harmony with the above pattern. One observes that, although most of 
the men's names had been rather common in Byzantium, there is a discrepancy with other late 
Byzantine social strata in the frequence of occurence. For example, there is not one George 
among the high aristocrats, although that name was very common even among the ranks of 
the middle aristocracy, as one may see in the lists of office- and title holders (tables I and IT). 
The same could be said with regard to Leo, Nicholas and Gregory. Basil, Andrew and 
Nikephoros are represented by early cases and belonged to men from other families married 
into the extended imperial family; they cannot therefore be considered staple names of the 
high aristocracy, although they too are common among the classes immediately below it. 
Inversely, Andronikos appears to be an aristocratic mane par excellence. It is rare outside the 
high aristocracy and practically non-existent among the peasantry!95, In the case of women's 
names, it is not so much their peculiarity that is striking -most of them were very common in 
all strata- as the restricted range that aristocrats had at their disposal. An aristocratic woman 
would almost predictably be called Theodora, Irene, Maria or Anna, while the more "folkish" 
names encountered among the lower strata (such as Kale, Arete, Argyre etc106) and even the 
historical Zoé are almost unimaginable among the high aristocracy, as are all non-Christian 


names, either male or female. 


105; aiou, Peasant Society, 109 
106For those names of non-Christian origins see Laiou, op.cit., 109-113 
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One should not hasten to draw conclusions from the onomastic peculiarities of the 
high aristocracy. It appears that the particular names of the aristocratic name stock were not 
initially selected in a conscious attempt at social differentiation -one would hardly choose a 
name like John for that purpose. The selection of first names for children among the high 
aristocracy probably followed the same basic patterns observed among other social groups at 
the time, including the peasantry. Children would be named after the grandparents and then 
after lateral relatives, like uncles and aunts!07, In spite of occasional conjectures of modern 
prosopographical studies, children would never assume their parents’ first name under normal 
circumstances. Of course I am not considering extraordinary cases, such as the assumption 
by Demetrios Angelos of Epeiros of his father's first name, Michael, which was clearly a 
dynastic statement!°8, The only indisputable case of a son being named after his father is that 
of the megas konostaulos John Palaiologos (Synadenos), whose father was the megas 
stratopedarches John Synadenos. Both are mentioned repeatedly in the typikon of Bebaia 
Elpis and their relationship cannot be doubted. But as the foundress and wife of the megas 
stratopedarches, Theodora, narrates in that text, her husband died when both her sons were 
infants! 09, Other evidence indicates that John was the younger of the two! 19, It is therefore 
conceivable that John was still not baptized at the time of his father's death and the 
assumption of the paternal name appears much more understandable. 

Some names appear completely unrelated to preexisting family patterns and are in 
general uncommon as first names. In these cases we may suspect a hidden story similar to 
that behind the naming of Simonis, the daughter of Andronikos II. Simonis was named after 
107Tbid., 113-118 
108Pach.I ij, 559 
109Delehaye, Deux typica, 24:"éri yug. bvyatpt C.) kai suo vaio viois" 
110For some reason most studies, including apparently the PLP, assume that he was the first-born. That he 
was not, can be inferred from the following: a) His cursus honorum follows that of his brother at a lower- 
ranking level. A younger brother taking hierarchical precedence was not impossible, but certainly unusual; b) 
In the typikon he is always mentioned second, after Theodore (p. 82). The same precedence appears in the 
miniatures, in the corrected order proposed by Cutler/Magdalino, "Some Observations on the Lincoln 
College Typikon"; c) Theodora states that the ephoros of the monastery is her older son, to be succeeded by 
the younger after his death (p.30). This ephoros was clearly Theodore, who had donated extensive properties 


to the monastery and had had part of the buildings erected (pp. 83-85, 95), whereas no benefaction by John is 
mentioned in the rypikon. 
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the apostle Simon, who had been designated by some sort of divination as the protector of the 
sickly baby! !!. Bartholomew, a son of the same emperor who died young, and Mathew 
Kantakouzenos, son and later co-emperor of John VI, were possibly named through such a 
procedure. But if the particular patterns of name-giving were not initially the result of 
conscious selection, it is not unlikely that, once in place, they became an element of 
distinction and identification and that a tradition was created concerning acceptable and non- 


acceptable names for aristocrats. 


The military character of the high aristocracy 

It is difficult to consider the life-style of high aristocrats as a factor enhancing their 
social distinction, since, in most aspects, a particular way of life could not be forbidden to any 
parvenu who had the aspirations and the means to imitate the high aristocracy. There is, 
however, at least one aspect that appears to be peculiar to the high aristocracy, namely the 
particular military vocation of that group. We already saw in Chapter I that members of the 
high aristocracy were exclusively oriented towards the high-ranking offices that had a 
military character or at least entailed military command. They also were the pool from which 
the kephalai were chosen, an office whose duties were primarily military. On the other hand 
we have noted the absence of high aristocrats from the lists of officials of the civil and fiscal 
administration, as well as from activities connected with the cadastral and fiscal system. 

The male offspring of high aristocratic families would be expected to learn the art of 
command in war, probably by accompanying their fathers or other members of their families 
in their military campaigns. Michael Palaiologos, the future emperor, was at the side of his 
father, the megas domestikos, during John Batatzes' campaign of reconquest in Europe and 
was entrusted with the command of some of the ocupied cities as early as 1246, when he was 


22 years old! !?, His brothers must probably have had some similar experience although they 


1 HI pach.II, 277. According to the author this practice was "Gyvíóng morroie" 
1 12 Akrop.I, 84 
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were not raised to office until their brother's accession in 1259. They were immediately 
entrusted with important commands and proved successful, particularly John, something that 
shows that they were already experienced in minor commands. In a similar way Alexios 
Rhaoul, the megas archon, campaigned against the Turks accompanied by his brother and his 
son, John, who also took part in the fighting! !3. John Kantakouzenos and Syrgiannes were 
both taught the art of war by their common uncle, Angelos (perhaps the megas 
stratopedarches Angelos Senachereim)! !4. 

Valour in combat, as well as excellence in physical activity in general, permeate the 
laudatory poems composed by Manuel Philes for high aristocrats. As an example one might 
cite the two prayers presumably addressed by Syrgiannes to saints and which must have been 
originally comissioned by him as inscriptions on icons or talismans. Both are exclusively 
concerned with success in battle: "boasting of you as my protectors I fear no sword/ Even if I 
am abandoned behind fighting against foreigners/ You will be my first-rank supporters 
everywhere/ And even if my horse cannot run either because of exhaustion/ It will certainly 
be induced to run again" ;"This is the cross in whom I live and breath/ And lead the ordered 

: formation against the enemies"! !5, Philes' long encomium of Kantakouzenos, set in the form 
of a dramatic dialogue, also emphasizes points such as skill in hunting, excellence in archery 
and the early age at which the young "hero" displayed his valour in combat! t6. This 
connection between hunting and fighting skills is also emphasized in the praise of a nephew 
of the emperor (perhaps Andronikos Palaiologos [Angelos], nephew of Andronikos IT): 
"Which centaur Cheiron ran out of the thicket/ And trained thee to shoot accurately against 
hares and leopards/ And all sorts of doe, and made thee an excellent slayer of beasts?/ With 


which Herculean club did you slaughter the gorgons of the nations?"117, 


! 13Philes I, 440-441. From line 11 it is obvious that this is not the megas stratopedarches of p. 437. His 
first name is given by Michael Gabras (Gabras Ep., 374) 

114Kantak.I, 334 

| 15philes I, 244-246 (LXXI and LXXII). One of the poems is adressed to an icon of Sts. Abibus, Samonas 
and Gurias being blessed by Christ. The other concerns a reliquary of the true cross surrounded by saints, 
including an archangel (Michael?), St.John the Precursor, St. John the Theologian adn Sts. Peter and Paul. 
L16philes I, 143-184, esp. 144-145 

11 7Philes I, 104-105 
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In a more popular vein, one could cite the satire in verse known as "ynos 
mcdw$pacrog T Tetpanósuw pwr", composed sometime in the fourteenth century! 18. 
The plot of the story is a gathering of the animals, carnivores and herbivores, that degenerates 
into a war. Although one should be cautious before reading an open allegory about social 
strife into the tale, it appears very obvious that the satire largely rests upon playing at a 
parallel between the carnivores who form the court of the lion and the high aristocracy that 
surrounds the human emperor. Their boasting emphasizes their valour but also the nobility of 
their stock (usually connected to that of the humans who use their products); in the words of 
the pardos!!?to the leopard this is combined with purity of lineage: "You are a product of 
fornication, a kopeloanathremmenon!?9, as your name of ‘leopard' reveals. I, on the other 
hand, have not only the name but the bravery as well; Iam a powerful pardos, brave in every 
aspect and I cause all the four-legged beings to suffer"!?!, Warlike qualities were also 
underlined by funerary epigrams, such as that still standing -— the tomb of Michael 
Tornikes in the Kariye Cami: "And upon enemies he breathed a strategic flame/ And was an 
irresistible thunderbolt upon their serried ranks./ He presided over the army like a father,/ 
Guarding the commonweal lest any advantage to it should be stolen"!22, On the other hand it 
should be noted that in most of the above and in similar cases the physical prowess is but one 
of the attributes that are praised. The high aristocracy, in spite of its military vocation, did not 
disdain letters and culture; on the contrary, distinction in that sphere -and not only in the role 


of patron but also in that of the creator- was eagerly sought after, even if it might not be very 


118The events in the poem are set in 1364, but there is no agreement among scholars as to whether this is a 
statement about the date of composition, a point that to me appears rather obvious. See V. Tsiouni, 

Lk ^ RIRO rae e räv rerpanósaw (Miscellanea Byzantina Monacensia 15), Munich 
1972, 30-31 

1 19Probably the guépard or "cheetah" - but then what is the kxrómap&og in v.888? 

120p iterally: "brought up by (a) maiden". Probably a word for an illegitimate child, brought up without a 
father. Prof. A.Laiou suggests to me the alternative translation: "You are an animal given to fornication, used 
to [running after] girls"; this is plausible, but I do not see why the composite name leontopardos would be 
indicative of lasciviousness, while I can see why it could indicate impurity of lineage. 


12 1Tsiouni, op.cit., 102-103: "Koi elon. {Gov mopvuóv, roneroavaðpeppévov, 
Kabas nao? TO _Övopa 16 TOU AeovTordpsou. 
"Eye 6€ Tipos TÒ voua EXW | kal THY cvipetay’ 
nápõos yop cipar suvaTós, OAS dyEpeumevos 
Kol m&vTG TÈ TeTpirosa ÓAG küTGTOVÓ TO." 
122Underwood, The Kariye Djami L, 276-277. The translation is by A. Van Millingen 
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important in real terms. Kantakouzenos was by no means an isolated case of an intellectual 
high aristocrat. Andronikos Palaiologos, a nephew of Michael VIII, was apparently the 
author of popular works as varied as a treatise against the errors of the Jews and the 
chivalrous romance in verse "Kallimachos and Chrysorrhoe"!23, Succesful generals might 
spend their times of leisure or retirement in intellectual pursuits: Michael Tarchaneiotes 
Glabas, for example composed an anthology of theological works!2¢. Furthermore, in spite 
of the contents of their funerary epigrams, the aristocrats of late Byzantium were never 
depicted as warriors on their tombs or dedications. They always appeared in civilian costume, 
often that corresponding to their court office!25. In that aspect late Byzantine aristocrats are 
radically differentiated not only from their contemporary Western peers but also from some 
of their military predecessors in earlier centuries! 29. Although the late Byzantine high 
aristocracy had definitely a military character, it was never conceptualized as a class of 
bellatores. Neither was this character stressed to the point of being a reference of social 
distinction, as it had become in parts of Western Europe through chivalry and the ceremony 
of dubbing. After all, the military function also characterized several lower-ranking officials 
reaching down to the stratiotai, but there is no indication that these enjoyed a privileged 


relationship with the high aristocracy as compared, for example, to the civil officials. 


Marriage practices among the aristocracy 

Perhaps the most telling indication of a social group's conscious self-differentiation is 
provided by marriage practices, especially as far as matrimonial relations with outsiders are 
concerned. There is no doubt that endogamy was the rule among the great aristocracy under 


the first Palaiologoi, as most cases already cited in this chapter make clear. Of course one 


123See PLP 21439 for the literature around the identity of that author. 

1 24Philes II, 230-233 

125For example in the Kariye Cami tombs (Underwood, op.cit., vol.III, 534-552) or in the miniatures of the 
Lincoln College Typikon. 

126Such as John Tzimiskes and Melias, depicted in a tenth-century fresco in the church of Nikephoros 
Phokas in Cavusin, Cappadocia: N.Thierry, Haut moyen-áge en Cappadoce. Les églises de la région de 
Çavuşin I, Paris 1983, 48-49, pl.X VI. But in the same cycle the emperor's father and brother appear next to 
him in civilian costume. 
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obvious obstacle to this practice would be the prohibited degrees of affinity which would not 
be unusual among such a dense network of relationships. Generally speaking, it appears that 
the canonical prohibitions were respected in spite of the difficulties that this created in finding 
suitable matches. Already after 1204 there was, as A. Laiou has observed, a tendency to 
abide more strictly by the canons after the relative laxity of the twelfth century. This was not 
unrelated to the fact that the role of the Church as the exclusive arbiter of disputed cases 
became emphasized after the dissolution of the empire in 1204, However, some elasticity was 
shown in cases touching upon imperial policy or the external affairs of the state!27. Under the 
Palaiologoi it appears that there was a tendency to avoid marriage alliances of dubious 
legality: cases of similar disputes are absent from the patriarchal register of Constantinople 
between 1315 and the end of our period with one exception, in 1325, which does not concern 
members of the high aristocracy. In that case the forbidden matrimony was between a man 
and the niece of his nephew's wife, connected -according to the synod- in the sixth degree of 
affinity!28, 

Among the high aristocracy marriages between relatives in the eighth degree of 
consanguinity are rather common, indicating that this was the closest union that was certainly 
beyond doubt. Among the examples one may cite the marriage of Irene Asan (for the sake of 
clarity women are cited by the last name of their paternal line) and John Kantakouzenos (third 
cousins, since Martha, the sister of Michael VIII, was the great-grandmother of 
Kantakouzenos); their daughter Helen and John V were also third cousins. Isaac Tornikes 
and Maria Palaiologina are another similar case, as are Anna Synadene and Manuel Asan and 
Irene Synadene and Michael Asan. In the two latter couples we have the additional fact of 
two first cousins marrying two other first cousins, a union that apparently caused no 


problem. These cases are illustrated below: 


127 A Laiou, Mariage, amour et parenté à Byzance, 54-58 
128patr Reg.I 94, 532-534 and diagram, p.624. Another case of prohibited marriage (Patr.Reg.II 125, 182- 
186) concerns the age of the bride and is not connected to this argument. 
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Andronikos P Ist cousin of Andronikos P129 














ee 
MICHAEL VIII Martha Constantinc P Constantine To 
ANDRONIKOS II Irene Asanina O Maria -----3rd cousin Isaac 
MICHAEL IX Andronikos A. Theodora Kant.!30 
| | 
ANDRONIKOS Iii Irene -3rd cousin-JOHN VI 
JOHN V 3rd cousin Helen 
Andronikos P 
ee 
MICHAEL VIII Constantine P 
Irene A Theodora Sy 
Andronikos A Constantine A John Sy Theodore Sy 
Manuel A Micahel A---3rd cousin-—--[rene 
3rd cousin 
P=Palaiologos =Asan To=Tornikes Sy=Synadenos Kant=Kantakouzenos 


Although matrimonies like those described above were within acceptble limits, there 
were some cases of illicit unions. Isaac Asan, for example, married Theodora Arachantloun, 
who was his first cousin (fourth degree of consanguinity). There were however some factors 
that could have been taken into consideration and made their union more acceptable. First, 
Maria, Theodora's mother, was an illegitimate daughter of Michael VIII. It appears that the 
ecclesiastic jurists of the early thirteenth century, though, accepted such relationships as 
creating the same obstacles as legitimate ones!3!. Then, as it appears both by the strange last 


name and from what we know about her mother’s life , Theodora may not have been a 


129 That is the wife of Demetrios Tornikes:Akrop.I, 93. I am not citing references for relationships that are 
well established and included in the PLP 

130Martha was the maternal grandmother of Theodora:Kantak.II, 223 

131] aiou, op.cit. 57 
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biological but an adoptive or perhaps spiritual daughter of Maria/Melania, perhaps a Mongol 
girl!32, Perhaps this was counted as a factor that made the marriage acceptable: 
MICHAEL VIII 
wu bo o 


Irene A Maria/Mclania 


Isaac A——-1st cousin Theodora Arachantloun 





A certainly illicit marriage, that does not appear to have raised any objections as far as 
we know, was that of the Porphyrogennetos Constantine, son of Michael VIII to Irene 
Rhaoulaina who was the daughter of his first cousin, that is, a fifth-degree relative: 


Andronikos P 
MICHAEL VIII Irene/ Eulogia Kant. 


Constantinc P Theodora Rh. 


^ 
- 
= 
- 


~ ~-[rene 
Another case that may concern an illicit union is that of Anna Rhaoulaina! 33 and 
Michael Strategopoulos. Both were descended from a brother of John III!3*. Depending on 
whether this is in both cases the same person or two different brothers, we have to do with 


consanguinity in the fifth or in the seventh degree: 


Isaac Doukas (same or a brother) 

Srategopoulina wife of Alexios Rhaoul 

Michael Su. John Rhaoul 
M ^ 


The seventh degree of consanguinity between couples, although rare, is encountered and it is 
not certain that it was strictly prohibited. One clear case is the marriage of Mathew I 
Kantakouzenos to a daughter of the despot Demetrios. 


132MM I, 313. Maria had been married to the Mongol khan Abaqa and after his death returned to 
Constantinople where she became a nun. There is no other information about children she may have had from 
him. 

! 33For her identity see PLP 26893 

1 34For Rhaoul see Akrop.I, 92 
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—d II Irene A 

Demetrios P Lost A 

O-... : Kant 
nones "^--Mathew Kant 


In any case, the fact that in several instances the high aristocrats exhausted the legal-canonical 
margins that they had for marriage connections and sometimes even transgressed them could 
indicate the social pressure that existed in favor of endogamous unions within a rather 
saturated group. On the other hand endogamy never became the absolute norm and the high 
aristocratic group remained surprisingly open to matrimonial connections with outsiders. 
Apart from the best-known cases, that is, the marriages of the sons and the nephew of 
Andronikos II to the daughters of his ministers, Theodore Mouzalon, Nikephoros Choumnos 
and Theodore Metochites respectively! ?5, we can find several parallel instances. Theodore, 
the son of Michael VIII married the daughter of Libadarios, who, in spite of her 
"ennoblement" through her grandfather, did not belong to the solid core of the high 
aristocracy!36. Another nephew of Andronikos II, Andronikos Palaiologos (Angelos) 
married the daughter of the megas logariastes Kokalas!37. The funerary epigram of the 
logothete Phakrases Sideriotes mentions as the crowning achievement of his career that he 
managed to have his children married into the imperial family!38, Michael Angelos Doukas, 
whose family connections are unknown but who was called paneugenestatos, took as his 
first wife the daughter of a Pharmakes and after her the daughter of Demetrios Spartenos, 
both members of Thessalonian families making the transition from the upper urban class to 
the low aristocracy!39. A similar case might be that of Demetrios Asan, whose family 


connections are not known but who must have certainly been a relative of the better-known 


135pach.II, 180 (Mouzalon); 289 (Choumnos); Greg.I, 271 (Metochites) 
136See above, p.248 

137Kantak.I, 232 

138philes I, 378-379 

139, avra II 98, 137 
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Asanai, since the name was rather new and not at all widespread. He married the daughter of 
Panaretos, another common middle-class name! 40. To these cases one could add individuals 
who bear illustrious names but are not obviously connected with the "clan" of the high 
aristocracy, such as John Kaballarios, married to the daughter of an oikeios, Theodore 
Babouskomites!4!, 

It is not difficult to observe that most of the above examples fit a general pattern: it is a 
man from the high aristocracy who gets married to a woman of lower origins. Whenever this 
can be checked we see that the marriage could have been highly profitable: Choumnos and 
Metochites were fabulously wealthy and their daughters dowries must have been enviable. 
Kokalas and Sideriotes were high officials of the financial administration and it is not 
unlikely that they were very rich. The dowry given by Pharmakes was an extensive 
zeugelateion in Chalkidike. The fortunes of the men who get married vary: some are close 
relatives of the emperor and the probable reason for their "low" match is -apart from an 
occasional desire by the emperor to satisfy his collaborators- the need for a substantial influx 
of wealth that can enable them to maintain a prodigal lifestyle at a time when the capacity of 
the empire to endow them with state grants is limited. Some others, such as Asan or 
Kaballarios, appear to be scions of important families, but it is likely that their real status and 
means did not match the lustre of their names. In a more modest and provincial scale, we may 
have again to do with ambitious and successful upstarts buying through a rich dowry the 
lustre of an aristocratic name -and perhaps some hint of eugeneia- that will be borne by their 
daughters and grandchildren. These intermarriages were certainly not unconnected with the 
need of aristocrats to renew their economic basis with each generation, as presented in the 
previous chapter. And it is noticeable that the examples cited appear under the reign of 
Andronikos II, at a time when, as has been noted, the empire's resources were shrinking 


while those who coud lay claim to a share of them were multiplying. 


1 40x érop.26, 193: it is the name of his mother in law, Panaretina that is given 


141 Patr Reg.I 43, 304 
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Another indication of intermarriage practices is the appearance of new, illustrious 
family names among the descendants of families of the upper middle class or the civilian 
aristocracy. It has already been mentioned that the sons of Theodore Metochites bore the 
names of Laskaris and Angelos!42, The son of Phokas Maroules was called John Synadenos 
whereas the second son of Theodore Padyates was called John Laskaris!43. Certain 
combinations of names in the same person or shared among siblings can also be used as 
evidence of a mixture of lineages: for example Agape Angelina Sphrantzaina Palaiologina, 
sister of a Spartenos; Maria Komnene Rhaoulaina Kassiane; the brothers George Atouemes 
Monomachos and Michael Senachereim Monomachos; Manuel Kourtikes Tarchaneiotes! 4^, 
In those cases we do not have necessarily to do with intermarriages between high and middle 
aristocracy: many illustrious names were spread far beyond the limits of the privileged class 
surrounding the emperor. It should also be noted that, unlike the pattern observed above, in 
many cases we have men from non-illustrious families who get married to women-bearers of 
prestigious family names. Since we do not know the exact background of the latter we can 
only formulate a plausible hypothesis about the motives for such unions. People like 
Metochites, Maroules or Padyates had assured -or at least hoped- that their line would 
continue to form part of the aristocracy. But they knew that their descendants would have to 
compete for success among people of much more distinguished background. Part of their 
long-term family planning will then have been the marriage to a wife that could lay claim to 
an illustrious name, without necessarily being closely connected with the most prominent 
contemporary bearers. This name would be transmitted to the children, who would thus not 
stick out as parvenus among the other aristocrats. Branches of former aristocratic families in 
decline would be a possible source of convenient marriage matches. Another example from 
1315 illustrates how the female descendents of a family of aristocratic background could be 


married off to men of less distinguished pedigree: the names that allow us to reconstruct the 


1 42p[ P nos.17977, 17980, 17985, 17986 
143patr.Reg.I, 572; II, 274 
144p[ P nos.21341, 24143, 19298, 19306, 27503 
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family line are that of a certain Angelos, his daughter, Theodora Doukaina Balsamina, his 
daughter-in-law, Eudokia Philantropene and his granddaughter's husband, Cheilas!45. 
Assuming that Eudokia is cited by her husband's name (the most common practice) we can 
deduce that Angelos’ son had that name from his mother's side. Probably at first we had a 
marriage between an Angelos and a Philanthropene, both bearers of aristocratic names, 
sometime in the second half of the thirteenth century, but not too late. One of the two was 
probably responsible for the name of Doukas borne by their daughter. That daughter, 
however, was married to Balsamon,the son of a hypertimos (church official), and one 
generation later the daughter of Philanthropenos was also given in a similar way to Cheilas, 
also apparently middle class. This should perhaps be connected to the sharp decline in 
Angelos' fortunes, sometime around the turn of the century. He could survive, we are told, 
only with difficulty!4® and, although this occured after his daughter's marriage, it is not 
unlikely that his problems had already begun before that. In this case as well we see that the 
shift towards the mixture of lineages and names of unequal status can be connected with the 
reign of Andronikos II. 

The conclusions from the above survey agree and complement the observations made 
in the first chapter. There was indeed a distinct group at the higher level of the aristocracy, 
composed of people who were related to the imperial family by blood and who bore names 
drawn from a particular stock of highly distinguished families of the past. Their ethos and 
training were predominantly military although they never had a restricted vision of 
themselves as a warrior class. They assumed military commands, often accompanied by a 
high-ranking court office of a military nature. They also were the candidates for the provincial 
govemorships, as seen in chapter III. After the perturbations and new arrangements 
connected with the dynastic change of 1259 and by the reign of Andronikos II, this group 
was acquiring the aspect of an extended "clan" into which tended to dissolve the older family 


145patr.Reg.I 23, 232-234 
l46Tbid., 232:"karavtýoavtos elo oTevétnTa Quorudity" 
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clusterings that were based on kinship along the paternal line. But at the same time as the 
higher aristocracy began to crystallize and acquire a distinct conscience, it also started to open 
its lines to outsiders under the effects of the strains that overcrowding and external difficulties 
were posing to the system. While new blood was buying its way in, lateral branches of the 
aristocratic families of the thirteenth century who had not managed to renew their ties of 
kinship with the imperial family or those close to it began merging with the low aritocracy 
and the middle classes, as the patterns of intermarriage and the spread of aristocratic 


surnames indicates. 


III. The middle and low aristocracy and its social attitude 


In spite of its relative openness, it has been possible to treat the high aristocracy as a 
more or less homogeneous group and examine aspects such as family structure, ideology and 
marriage practices. This approach however does not help us much as far as the other 
subgroups within the aristocracy are concerned. The aristocracy of offices and titles was 
much more open in its lower levels and its members could come from varying backgrounds. 
The only categorization that might be made is that based on the nature of their occupations 
and offices. We can distinguish careers of an entrepreneurial-financial nature, others of a 
more military character and others where the educational-intellectual aspect is more 
emphasized but, as we have seen in the first chapter, the lines are not at all clear. We cannot 
safely place the individuals of our lists -much less their families !- under those categories. 
Therefore we restrict ourselves to some observations: first, it appears that few if any of these 
aristocrats were complete parvenus, who made their way from rags to riches. We hear of 
some stratiotai who were raised to high office, such as George Margarites, "rustic and born 
of rustics, brought up on barley and bran and only knowing how to make howling 


sounds" 147, Even in this case, we have obviously to do with an exaggeration. In any case, 


147 Akrop.L, 123 
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this individual began his career not as a peasant but as a stratiotes enrolled in the army of his 
theme! 48 and, admitting that the status of stratiotai could vary!4?, he did not make his way 
up from the depths of society. A more peculiar case could be that of Theodore Mouzalon 
who also began as a Stratiotes, but thanks to the particular care of the emperor he acquired an 
education and advanced to the high administrative offices. Again, we do not know how low 
Mouzalon's fortunes had been as a soldier or what his family background was. Although 
there is no information in the sources, we should not rule out the possibility that he was 
related to George Mouzalon and his unfortunate brothers, the collaborators of Theodore II 
who perished in 1258. Although it is not unlikely that political ambition got Michael 
Palaiologos involved in their murder, there is no indication that he was an enemy of their 
family; on the contrary, George Mouzalon had been married to one of Michael' s nieces!50. 
This could explain the interest shown by Michael as emperor for the young Theodore, 
probably manifested soon after his accession (by 1280 Theodore had completed his 
education, had married and had risen to become mesazon, chief minister)! 5. 

Through the thirteenth century it appears that a good education combined with talent 
could suffice to promote someone at high offices and even serve as a key to enter the high 
aristocracy. Already under Theodore Lascaris we see a descendant of an old family of civil 
servants and intellectuals, Demetrios Tornikes, assume the duties of mesazon. Extremely 
powerful during his lifetime, Tornikes formed marriage alliances with the most prominent 
aristocrats of his time and his progeny remained well entrenched inside the high 
aristocracy!52. The rise of George Akropolites was even more impressive since, unlike 
Tornikes, he did not have a family tradition to rely upon but owed his career to his education 
and to his personal acquaintance with Theodore IT, also a disciple of Nikephoros Blemmydes. 
Akropolites retained his rank of Grand Logothete under Michael VIII and transmitted his 


l 48ppid.:"éréAev Tá nipdra év TG Tod 8ÉuaTOg; tovtov otpa?" 

149see M.Bartusis, Late Byzantine Army, 164-166 

150Pach.I i, 41 

15 1pach.I ii, 625 

152See Schmalzbauer, "Tornikioi", 115-119. Also Akrop.I, 90, 93 for the relations of Dem. Tornikes with 
the Palaiologoi and the Petraliphai 
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prominence and his office to his son Constantine, although his lineage does not appear to 
have continued beyond that. A parallel pattern on a less impressive scale was demonstrated 
by Michael Senachereim. At first a patriarchal secretary, a teacher of rhetoric and poetry he 
was raised before 1259 to the office of protoasecretis and remained prominent under Michael 
VIII. Although there is no clear evidence, it appears that the various Senachereim who 
subsequetly appear among the high aristocracy, mainly as bearers of military offices are his 
descendants!53, The other two intellectuals who achieved high success in court are of course 
Nikephoros Choumnos and Theodore Metochites. It is noticeable that Choumnos at least did 
not rely uniquely upon his intellectual activities but supported his rise by investments of a 
more business-like kind: before 1295, for example, he had the demosiake enoche tes 
dyseos!54. In that, he was closer to the type that tended to prevail in the fourteenth century. 
"Pure" intellectuals whose only capital was their education do not appear to have fared well in 
the new era. Without necessarily accepting the exaggerated picture of the "starving" 
intellectual, we see that most of the known litterati from the first half of the fourteenth 
century, including Nikephoros Gregoras, George Oinaiotes, George Lakapenos, Manuel 
Philes or the brothers John and Michael Gabras did not, as far as we know, advance to court 
offices or even hold titles! ^5, although they did not pursue careers in the ecclesiastical 
administration either, as did many other intellectuals (e.g. Manuel Gabalas or John 
Pediasimos, who did eventually become "consul of the philosophers"!56), The people who 
advanced into the aristocracy were less like them and more like the brothers Leo and John 
Bardales who got involved in the business of the apographai, all while retaining some 


activity of an "intellectual!" type, such as corresponding in a rhetoric style, copying 


153pr P 25154 (Michael). For other Senachereim probably related to him, see PLP 25150, 25146, 25141, 
25138, 25155 

L54[viron III 67, 136 

155Some of them made a living by working for the state, perhaps as staff in the departments of the 
administration. This appears to have been the case with Michael Gabras (see G.Fatouros, Die Briefe des 
Michael Gabras (ca. 1290-nach 1350) vol. I, Vienna 1973, 20-29) 

I56Gabalas was first Chartophylax in Philadelpheia and later metropolitan of Ephesos; Pediasimos was 
chartophylax in Ohrid. PLP nos.3309 and 22235 
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manuscripts or writing poetry!57. The absence of references to trading activities of the 
aristocracy has already been mentioned. This does not rule out the possibility that the families 
of some low officials were involved in trade. For example Nicholas Chatzykes who obtained 
through the mediation of the patriarch Gregory of Cyprus an alleviation (areleia) from the 
kommerkion, the basic toll on trade, could be related to the sebastos George Chatzikes, a 
court official a generation later!^5. Unfortunately, references to Byzantine merchants of any 
background are rare before the middle of the fourteenth century and this connection cannot be 


further explored. 


The aristocracy and the Church 

When trying to trace the social origins of the low-ranking officials we stumble upon 
the fact that, unlike the high aristocrats, we only encounter them mentioned once or twice and 
scarcely learn anything about their relatives, wives or children. We have therefore to rely 
heavily on the coincidence of last names that may help us locate posible relatives. This is 
highly unreliable, although most middle-class families appear to follow the traditional 
patrilineal system of family names, at least until they begin their social ascent and 
intermarriages with more distinguished lineages. The most important low-aristocratic families 
that can be traced in that way have aleady been presented in chapter II. But there is another 
important aspect of those middle and low aristocrats that should be discussed and this is their 
particular relationship with the administration of the Church. Although most church prelates 
are usually cited by their official ecclesiastical name, some sources cite their family name and 
occasionally they also give information concerning their relatives. But the richest source of 
information on that subject are the names of the lay officials of the Church, such as the 


chartophylakes, sakelliou, oikonomoi etc., to whom could be added the clerical office of 


157PLP nos. 2182-2183. As mentioned earlier, Leo Bardales is probably also identical with PLP 2179, the 
apographeus of Pach. II, 618 
158Greg. Cyp. Ep., no. 128. George Chatzikes is PLP 30724 
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archdeacon. These officials were quite important as such: they administered the property of 
the bishopric or metropolis that they served; the chartophylax could give advice on canonical 
matters such as the legality of marriages or divorces, always subect to the authority of the 
bishop or the local synod. But most importantly, it appears that often the bishops were 
chosen from among the archons of the church, even if these had previously been laymen. 
Such examples would include the patriarchs of Constantinople Michael IV, Nikephoros II, 
John XI Bekkos and Gregory II of Cyprus; the archbishop of Bulgaria Demetrios 
Chomatianos; the metropolitan Mathew of Ephesos. There are too many exceptions to allow 
one to say with certainty that the archons were the unique pool from which bishops were 
chosen. Yet their only competition seems to have come from the monastic community and it 
is usually impossible to trace the background of monks who became bishops. In any case, we 
may consider a family providing one or several ecclesiastical archons as closely related to the 
Church establishment. 

One group of homonyms who may indicate a family tradition shared between the 
middle class and the Church are the Autoreianoi, who include two patriarchs, Michael IV and 
Arsenios, a doux of the Thrakesion theme and a cadastral official (exisotes) in Con/ple (the 
latter two around 1300)!59. Two court officials with the ancient name of Bryennios (the epi 
tes trapezes in 1272 and a military commander and megas droungarios in the 1320's) may be 
connected with an ecclesiastic archon (Gregory Bryennios, sakelliou of Thessalonica) and an 
intellectual (Manuel Bryennios) of that name!90, Perhaps the most characteristic example of a 
family whose members were distinguished both in ecclesiastic and lay carreers are the 
Kabasilai!6!, [t was probably an ecclesiastic who lifted the family to prominence, Constantine 
Kabasilas who became already before 1235 metropolitan of Dyrrachium and Strumitza and 


aferwards archbishop of Bulgaria! 62. His brothers, John and Theodore had a share in his 


1590n Michael IV see ODB, sv.. The others are PLP nos.1692, 1694, 1696 

160pr P nos. 3248, 3251, 3253, 3260 

l6lSee'A.'AyyeAónoyAOS, "TS yeveaAoywó 5&vópo ric olkoyevetac TOv Kopácwuw", Makedonika 
17(1977), 369-396 

162 According to the ODB s.v. "Kabasilas" these were different prelates with the same name! Although I find 
it unlikely (there is no reason to suppose that the canonical prohibition of moving from one see to another 
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success and by the 1250's Theodore was a prouchon while John was the most important 
advisor of the court of Michael II of Epiros. In 1259 they defected to the Nicene side and 
were instrumental in the capture of Achris, to whose throne Constantine was reinstated after 
having been deposed by Theodore II!63. As mentioned earlier, the Kabasilai appear 
subsequently settled in Thessalonica, although a branch must have remained in Epiros. They 
included court officials, such as the doctor (aktouarios) of Michael VIII, an epi tou stratou 
around 1300 and a logothete of the stratiotikon (f1.13 16-1327). But they also continued to 
give high-ranking Church archons, such as George Kabasilas, megas oikonomos of 
Thessalonica (1295), Demetrios, megas sakellarios and dikaiophylax of the same metropolis 
(1320's) and Michael Kabasilas, archdeakon and sakelliou of the Great Church (1340s- 
1350s). To these one could add some intellectuals like Andronikos or Nicholas Kabasilas to 
get a picture of the variety of careers open to those people, who were probably relatives, 
although it is not certain whether they had the coherence that would allow them to be called 
an extended family! 64, 

Another case of a prelate helping his family's social ascent is provided by Theodore 
Kerameas, archbishop of Thessalonica. Although he was deposed and had lost most of his 
property before his death around 1284, one of his brothers was Domestic of the Western 
themes, an office with fiscal connotations! ®5. At the same time a certain Michael Kerameas 
was apographeus of the theme of Thessalonica! 66. Perhaps Demetrios Kerameas, whose 
soldiers invaded the house of John Gabras in Constantinople around 1320 was also a fiscal 
functionary!97, That the ecclesiastic connection was maintained appears by the fact that a 


century after Theodore another Kerameas, Neilos, ascended the patriarchal throne! 68, 


was rigorously respected under the despotate), it would be a further demonstration of that family’s 
connections to the church. 

1634 krop.IL, 166-167 

1 64The respective PLP nos of those individuals are 10067, 10068, 10090, 10077, 10085, 10101, 10074, 
30539 

165, avra II 75, 30-31 

166pr p 11646 

167Gabras Ep., 181, 238, 267, 366, 378 

1 68Neilos I (1380-1388) PLP 11648 
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Another Thessalonian middle-class family, not prominent in our period but 
immediately afterwards, that of Kydones, may owe its establishment in the city to a 
prominent churchman. Ioannikios Kydones had been abbot of the monastery of Sosandra and 
therefore the "host" of the events of 1258 that culminated with the assassination of the 
Mouzalones. His unknown role at that time may not be unconnected with his election less 
than two years later to the metropolitan see of Thessalonica!®?, Although the Kydonai are 
alsmost absent from the sources of this period, Demetrios Kydones later would assure that 
his family was distinguished in Thessalonica and that they had to flee the Zealot riots! 7°. 

A less remarkable but indicative case would be that of the Meliteniotai: Constantine 
Meliteniotes was an official of the Great Church ca. 1270-1282; an epi tou kanikleiou (John 
Gabras Meliteniotes) and an imperial treasurer (Nicholas Meliteniotes) bore the name in the 
fourteenth century before the mesazon John Meliteniotes in 13411? !. 

Intermarriages between the middle aristocracy and members of the families of 
ecclesiastics were not rare: the logothete Constans Hagiotheodorites (ca. 1250-1260) was the 
son-in-law of the metropolitan of Ephesos!??. Alexios Apokaukos had married the daughter 
of a cleric of the great Church by the name of Dishypatos!?3. This was a family with a long 
tradition of church officials, including a metropolitan of Thessalonica in the thirteenth 
century, but it also produced an oikeios of the emperor and a tax-collector in the 1320's!74, 
Sometime before 1343 the patriarch John Kalekas also gave his daughter in marriage to the 


son of the"strong man" of the day, John Batatzes! 75. 


169pach.I i, 177. It should be mentioned without further comment that Skoutariotes, the pro-Lascarid author 
who most explicitely attributes the events of 1258 to an aristocratic conspiracy, strongly disliked [oannikios 
Kydones: according to Skoutariotes, Kydones was a candidate in the patriarchal election of 1254. He was 
eliminated during the process of seeking divine omens by opening the gospel at a random page, when the 
Boner verdict described him as "the donkey and its young": Akrop.I, 289 

TÜpémétrius Cydonés, Correspondance (ed. R. Loenertz) I, Vatican 1956, 2-4 
17 1PLP nos 17856, 17854, 17861, 17853; the latter may well be identical with the epi tou kanikleiou. 
172PLP 241 
173Kantak.II, 120 
174PLP 5544, 5527, 5530 
1 75Kantak.II, 475 
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The close connections between the middle aristocracy and the Church are not really 
surprising, since after all the two groups moved in the same social milieu. Historically it has 
deep roots and goes back to the situation of the eleventh and twelfth centuries, when the 
ecclesiastic posts were occupied by the same families that were specializing in providing the 
empire with its civil administrators. As A.Kazhdan has demonstrated, a large percentage 
(around 36.5%) of those families of the "civilian aristocracy" were represented in the 
ecclesiastic administration, against about 13.5% of the families of the "military aristocracy", 
while the representatives of the latter were mostly unique and exceptional cases!76. What 
appears problematic in our period, is the apparent indifference of the high aristocracy for 
breaking the tradition and seeking ecclesiastic careers. Not one of its members is attested as 
having acquired an episcopal post, a lower clerical rank or even an ecclesiastic office as 
layman! 7, The aristocrats' indifference for the latter two can be explained by their 
subordinate position and their unimpressive revenue. But in the case of the bishoprics, the 
lack of interest was probably the result of aristocratic inability to control the system of 
appointments. Ít is true that the emperors could greatly influence the election of bishops, 
although whether they would choose to do so depended on their character and the political 
expediencies of the moment. This influence, however, was always exerted within a 
framework of respect for appearances and the canonical traditions. An emperor could initiate 
investigations against unwanted prelates and influence synodal votes through means that 
ranged from a tacit expression of support for a view or a candidate, to open blackmail, 
bribery and psychological warfare; such means were amply used by Michel VIII in support 
of his policies and, in a milder way, by John Kantakouzenos in defense of Palamas. But no 


emperor could by-pass the canonical procedure and actually appoint a bishop. Nor is it 


1 76K azhdan, Social'nyj sostav, 150-153, 205 

177 One aristocratic prelate would be the exception: Theodosios, a member of the princely house of Achaia 
(the Villehardouin), who lived in Constantinople as an orthodox monk and bore the honorary title of uncle of 
the emperor, later became patriarch of Antioch (see Pach.Ii, 179; II, 55). We do not know whether 
Theodosios had been from the beginning brought up in Byzantium, an important point in order to consider 
him a Byzantine aristocrat. 
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conceivable that the synod would accept candidates who did not come from a background 
connected with the Church! 78, 

It is not very easy to evaluate the consequences of this distinction between the Church 
administration and the high aristocracy or inversely of the close connections of the former 
with the middle and low aristocratic strata. At an individual level such connections could lead 

. to alliances for the profit of both sides: one example is the krites tou fossatou Constantine 
Cheilas who had the financial and fiscal administration of the area of Nicomedia. His arche 
brought disaster to the local monasteries except for that of Ostreidion which was particularly 
favored since its abbot, John Cheilas, was Constantine's brother and would later become 
metropolitan of Ephesos! ??. But it does not appear that any of the great controversies 
involving the Church during the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries evolved along class 
lines or that they opposed the high aristocracy as a group to the Church establishment. Nor 
did the ecclesiastics openly challenge the established social order. Some patriarchs tried to 
protest what they perceived as instances of injustice: Arsenios went to great lengths in order 
to uphold the rights of the young John IV (post eventum, to be sure) but this did not signify 
an opposition to the aristocracy in the person of the usurper: Arsenios had not opposed the 
arrangements that laid all real power in the hands of Michael VIII in 1258. Furthermore, his 
posthumous following included, as we will see in detail later, many prominent aristocrats. 
Gregory of Cyprus attacked some cases of abuse in his letters and did not spare the lawless 
behavior of one of the most powerful grandees of the empire, the despot John Asen, when he 
virtually robbed the herdsmen who were bringing sheep inside Constantinople! 80, But apart 
from this his criticism is mostly directed against tax-collectors and low officials like the 
above-mentioned Constantine Cheilas, people from the same social background as himself 


and most of his correspondents. These people are also the main target of the outspoken 


1L 78The only patriarch who had been a lay court official until his election was John XIII Glykys. But he was 
a well-known intellectual and his election was in accordance with a long Byzantine tradition of admitting 
distinguished lay intellectuals to the highest ecclesiastic posts. In the late period among those considered for 
the patriarchal see were Nikephoros Blemmydes and Nikephoros Gregoras. 

179Greg. Cyp. Ep., nos. 102, 106 

1 80Tbid., no. 132 
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criticism of Athanasios I. Although his correspondence with Andronikos II is permeated by 
the idea of rescuing "both poor man and beggar from stronger hands than theirs!®!", the high 
aristocracy is never directly attacked. At most, the patriarch will invite them explicitly to share 
in the expense of caring for the needy! 87or attack the laxity of the emperor as far as the 
morals of his relatives are concerned!83. As was the case with Gregory, Athanasios' wrath is 
mainly pointed against the corruption of minor officials, to whom he adds the Latin 
merchants and mercenaries, the Armenians, Muslims and Jews of the city and, most 
vehemently of all, his fellow prelates of the Byzantine Church! 84. 

In general, it would appear that the Church administration and the high aristocracy of 
the empire were two distinct groups who had found a way of coexisting, each group 
respecting the traditional prerogatives of the other. The lay aristocracy followed the divisions 
and controversies of the Church but did not ever unite in an attempt to impose a particular 
course. The Church, in tum, did not challenge the social order nor did it attempt to actively 
intervene in political affairs: when the patriarch Arsenios tried to fulfill his assigned role as 
guarantor of John IV's rights and excommunicated the usurping emperor, he found himself 
isolated from the other prelates. The position of John Kalekas, one of the main leaders of the 
anti-kantakouzenist faction in 1341-47, was equally isolated; when he lost the support of the 
empress Anne he was immediately deposed and condemned as a heretic by a council, even 


before the victory of John Kantakouzenos. 


181 Athanasius Ep., 16 
182E g. letter 22 (Athanasius Ep., 52), where he asks that each of the archontes assume the support of a 


number of refugees. 
1831n letter 107 (Athanasius Ep., 268) the target is the despot Constantine who is allowed to "wickedly 


swagger about at night, fully armed, together with the son of the prefect". 
184Examples for attacks on corruption in Athanasius Ep., 42, 56-58, 152, 256. 
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Middle class attitudes towards the high aristocracy: the evidence of literature 

The literary production of the period was dominated by individuals who moved in the 
fringes of the aristocracy and came mostly from the middle classes! 85, One would expect 
them to share the ideological outlook of the people who formed the low and middle 
aristocracy and to reveal to us the attitude of this group towards the high aristocracy. This is 
hardly the case, however. As in the preceding centuries, the high aristocrats, although they 
participated with a very smail percentage in the production of literary works, were extremely 
important as patrons! 86, Most of the works that deal with the high aristocracy are virtually 
adressed to that group and attempt to express, rather than challenge, the ideology of this class. 
This is most evident in works such as the poems of Manuel Philes or the various collections 
of letters, such as those of Michael Gabras or Theodore Hyrtakenos. But the phenomenon 
was not restricted to the "beggar intellectuals". Remarkably outspoken authors, such as 
Maximos Planoudes or George Pachymeres, do not attack the high aristocracy as a social 
group. Nikephoros Gregoras, who turned mid-way in his history from eulogist to polemicist, 
did not change his pro-aristocratic social outlook on the civil war and its social disturbances, 
although he did not hesitate to attack both John VI and Anne of Savoy. Perhaps a significant 
difference between the two historians, Pachymeres and Gregoras, should be noted: whereas 
Pachymeres has some genuine positive feelings towards various members of the high 
aristocracy, such as the Despot John, Michael Tarchaneiotes Glabas, or even Alexios 
Philanthropenos! 87, Gregoras does not display any sympathy at all towards individual high 
aristocrats of his lifetime; his main hero, John Kantakouzenos, could be an exception, but 


Gregoras himself set the record straight in the latter part of his work!88. The only relatively 


185See LSevtenko, "Society and Intellectual Life in the Fourteenth Century", Actes du XIVe congrès 
international des études byzantines, Bucarest 1974, vol.I, 69-79 

186Sevttenko, "Society and Intellectual Life", 79-87 

187pach Ii, 285-287 (John Palaiologos); II, 271 (Glabas); II, 210-11(Philanthropenos) 

188The open attack on Kantakouzenos begins late in the History, esp. after Greg.III, 150. It appears to me 
that Gregoras uses especially the discourse of John V in HI, 158-166 as a statement of denial of all that he 
had written earlier about the causes of the civil war. The author is consistently hostile to Anne of Savoy 
throughout the History. 
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positive characterizations of Gregoras are reserved for the emperors Andronikos II and John 
V, his patron and teacher Theodore Metochites, and the basilissa Eulogia Palaiologina, 
widow of the Despot John Palaiologos and an anti-Palamite! 89, It should be noted that the 
latter two aristocrats shared Gregoras' social origins (Eulogia was the daughter of 
Nikephoros Choumnos). The personal temperament and different experiences of the two 
authors had no doubt a role to play in the distinct attitude of Gregoras and Pachymeres, but 
we should not rule out a more general change in attitudes during the half century that 
separates their work. 

It would appear from all the above that the authors had to a degree internalized the 
ideology of the high aristocracy, or that they shared it altogether. The middle of the fourteenth 
century, however, saw the appearence of works in an altogether different vein as far as social 
critique is concerned. The Diegesis paidiofrastos, mentioned earlier, is not of great help to us 
because we do not know either its author or the audience for which it was intended. Both its 
language and its references to the material environment of everyday life (in the passages 
where the animals boast of the use of their body parts by humans) indicate that it was 
addressed to a middle class urban milieu. It should be stated that the struggle between the 
carnivores and the herbivores -in which the latter ultimately were victorious- is not intended 
to imply a parallel with struggles between social classes and the eventual overthrow of the 
aristocracy. The introductory verses make it clear that the moral of the poem (that those who 
break conventions are punished no matter how powerful they may be) applies to the external 
threats that the empire faces from its perfidious enemies!?9, On the other hand, the carnivores 
are clearly modelled after the high aristocracy surrounding the emperor and the irreverent way 


in which they are treated shows no particular sympathy towards them. Even if one leaves 


189Greg.I, 271-272, 481 (Metochites); III, 238 (Eulogia) 

190Tsiouni, Paidiofrastos diegesis, 59"Exovaw 8' pws Evvou wi pípoc TÈ rowbTo 
vónce uóvov čpí; THY Évvouxv Tüv Éxoyv 
Cray TG £8vn yes” dy movodow Wevsayámv, 
yrepsappodvres elc toxyv doónv nds dréour 
outer pas 86 TO Stxmov, TO dyeuses roD Opkov. 
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aside issues of style, it is hard to imagine this work as the product of one of the early 
fourteenth-century intellectuals that we know! 9!, 

Another mid-fourteenth century work that has already been mentioned, the Dialogue 
between the rich and the poor, from 1343, offers some more valuable insights. Unlike the 
paidiofrastos diegesis, here we know both the name of the author and the particular milieu in 
which he was situated. Alexios Makrembolites had been connected to the sebastos Theodore 
Patrikiotes, the apographeus and collaborator of John Kantakouzenos in 1341192, and the 
"rich" in Makrembolites' work appear to fit in the mould of the social category that Patrikiotes 
represented: the low and middle aristocracy, the sebastoi, the milieu of the fiscal 
entrepreneurs and low-ranking officials, the same milieu that occasionally produced a John 
Batatzes or an Alexios Apokaukos. According to the poem they are people connected with 
the court, whose activities and fortunes are situated in an environment of intense competition 
and insecurity. The rich are opposed to the really destitute, one of the main elements in the 
Lumpenproletariat that had made its presence so strongly felt after the outbreak of the civil 
war. This identification of the "rich" as the entrepreneurial class has already been made by Lj. 
Maksimović, who also advanced to the conclusion that the work is a covered attack on the 
class represented by Alexios Apokaukos written by an author with krypto-Kantakouzenist 


sympathies! 93, 


1910n the other hand its critical attitude is very mild compared to the late fourteenth/early fifteenth century 
poem known as The narrative or rime of Belisarius (ed. W.F.Bakker/A.F.van Gemert, Iotopta 10d 
BeMsápuov, Athens 1988). In that work the aristocrats of the emperor's court, Kantakouzenos, Rhalles, 
Palaiologos, Asan, Laskaris, Kananos, Doukas, are real villains, who falsely accuse the brave general 
Belisarius. When he is restored to power by popular demand, Belisarius impales (or burns in one version) an 
aristocrat who dares speak against him (160-162). The soldiers who first mounted the walis of the enemy 
"castle of England" were "of low origins", "not Asan or Palaiologoi". But the evil aristocrats, this time 
augmented by Astras, Diplobatatzes, Prinkeps, Sphrantzes, Leontares, Primikerios and Kontostephanos, 
slander Belisarius again and persuade the emperor Justinian to blind him (it will be noted that the court 
aristocracy now includes several names that were not prominent during the first half of the fourteenth 
century). Such feelings are never expressed in the literature in our period. This does not necessarily mean that 
ney did not exist; perhaps they could not be expressed. 

1921 Ševčenko, "Alexios Makrembolites and his ‘Dialogue Between the Rich and the Poor’ ", 190-191 

1937 j. Maksimovié, "Die 'Reichen' des Alexios Makrembolites", ZRVI 20(1981), 99-109 (Serbocroat. with 
German summary) 
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This reasoning rests on the supposition that criticism of a social group is identical 
with enmity towards that group. But this is not always the case, especially in a work that has 
the didactic character of a sermon. Makrembolites is not writing as a porte-parole of the low- 
middle aristocracy, on the contrary, he is adressed to them in a moralizing and reproachful 
tone. But exactly because they are his audience he can be expected to move his argumentation 
within their social point of view: for example, he does not condone the looting of the rich's 
properties or social violence!94, but he puts the stress on charity and on removing class 
barriers on issues such as intermarriage. The high aristocracy forms naturally part of the 
"rich", but is not represented by the rich who speak in the dialogue: at a certain point the poor 
boast that their ranks include the working classes, while from among the rich come "the 
gamblers, voluptuaries, people bringing public calamities with their greediness, disrupters of 
civic order, spreading poverty". To make more clear to whom they refer, they add that "the 
ruler of the state would perform an act pleasing to God should he expel from the palace those 
who neglect even their own dependents so as not himself to be contaminated by their evil". 
The rich, and this is the important point, react with indignity, stating that these accusations do 
not concern them, the uegóTns, the "middle", but the "extremes": "it is from them that theft, 
drunkenness, laxity, slander, envy and murder take their origin"!95, The poor accept the 
objection: if they adress themselves to the mesotes, it is because they are the only who show 
some compassion. Those of the "extreme" are completely lacking in charity and remember the 
poor only when their death is in sight -a probable reference to the pious endowments and the 
prescriptions for charitable distributions as part of their memorial services!9©, Makrembolites 
clearly did not expect his audience to have much sympathy for the noble "dice-rollers" that 
frequented the palace. 


194Makrembolites ideal of social justice is summed in the phrase "Écrto Juv Å tpvdy kai mudw jj 
tpo", "May luxury be your (the rich's) share and sustenance ours (the poor's)", Ševčenko, op.cit., 208, 
221(tr.) 

195Sevienko, op.cit., 210, 222-223(tr.). All the quotations follow I.Sevéenko's translation 

196For example those prescribed by Theodora Synadene in the Typikon of Bebaia Elpis, Delehaye, Deux 


typica, p.81 
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It is further interesting that Makrembolites attacks the one point that formed a bridge 
between the high aristocracy and his audience: marriage practices!9’. His proposal for 
intermarriages with the lower strata goes absolutely contrary to the traditional expectations 
and the social orientation of the middle class until then. It should not perhaps be taken 
literally: utopian though he was, he should hardly expect to persuade his audience to give 
their daughters to those who did not have anything to eat. But it could imply a rearrangement 
of alliances, conceivable only after the events of the civil war. During the riots of 1342 the 
urban mob had displayed an unsuspected and potentially dangerous power. On the other 
hand Kantakouzenos' high treason and the rather ambivalent early attitude of the high 
aristocracy were added to the somewhat negative moral image implied by the references to 
"rollers of dice". The high aristocrats now became "oi taç T'ÓAew; Gvyxéovres ". The 
invitation of Makrembolites to the low-middle aristocrats to remember their social roots and 
approach the other urban classes was perhaps an alternative that many would have been 
considering seriously in riotous Thessalonica, for example. 

The views of one person cannot be seen as generally representative of the attitude of 
the low aristocracy towards the circle of the imperial relatives, especially before the sudden 
shattering of the established order that occured in 1341-42. During the thirteenth century and 
the early part of the fourteenth there is little information about the existence of any class 
ideology among the low and middle aristocracy and practically no evidence of hostility or 
antagonism between them and the high aristocracy. There were various channels of contact 
and interpenetration between the two groups, especially through those "outsiders" of 
relatively undistinguished birth who managed to acquire high-ranking offices and those more 
or less distant lateral relatives of the high nobility who had not managed to remain in the top 
level of the social hierarchy and sank into relative obscurity. Unfortunately this group can 
mostly be traced only through the presence of their illustrious names among the name 


combinations of the middle and lower aristocracy. 


1978evfenko, op.cit., 207-8 , 220(tr.) 
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If we cannot accept that the aristocracy was divided along the vague line separating 
the high aristocrats from the rest, it remains a fact that the aristocratic group never displayed a 
unity of interest and aspirations. The aristocrats responded in different ways to the problems 
raised by the events of the one and a half century under examination here. In turn, their 
antagonisms, which sometimes broke into open conflict, greatly influenced the course of the 
empire's history. It is the causes, development and significance of these antagonisms and 


conflicts that the next chapter will attempt to describe. 
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V. THE ARISTOCRACY AND THE FATES OF THE EMPIRE 


Perhaps the best way to follow the political behavior of the aristocracy and determine 
how it influenced the course of historical events is through examination of the relations of the 
dominant group with the imperial power. These relations, in turn, become more evident 
through the close observation of challenges to authority. The following chapter will attempt to 
follow the developments in this sphere during the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries, 
down to the civil war of 1341-1347 and its immediate aftermath. The main purpose is to 
examine possible interpretations of the political behavior of the aristocracy that would be 
consistent with the image of its nature and structure as presented in the preceding chapters. 

The years immediately before the fourth crusade and the loss of the empire's capital 
Saw an increasing alienation of Constantinople from the provinces, which was marked in the 
political level by the slackening of the control of the circle of imperial relatives -the high 
aristocracy of the Angelian regime- and the emergence of local potentates. It was the 
uprooting of the high aristocracy caused by the fall of Constantinople that forced the high 
aristocrats to turn their attention to the situation in the provinces. In a sense, the events 
following 1204 marked the victory of the high aristocracy over the local magnates for control 
of what remained of the empire: Western Greece came under the control of a first cousin of 
Isaac II and Alexios IIT, Michael Angelos, while Alexios III's son-in-law, Theodore 
Laskaris, managed to achieve the extraordinary task of imposing his authority over Western 
Asia Minor and at the same time defend his dominion from external threat. We saw in chapter 
IT how the local potentates in Asia Minor did not manage to survive politically, although 
some of them came to terms with the new regime, while on the other hand their peers in 
Epiros maintained a good deal of authority locally, but without claiming political 
independence or challenging the ruling position of the Despots. 

The same situation, however, that led to the consolidation of the control of the former 


Constantinopolitan aristocracy over the local aristocracy also brought to the surface in a more 
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acute way an old problem within the ruling group, namely the issue of imperial legitimacy 
and autocratic control. With the murder of Alexios II in 1183, the direct line of the Komnenoi 
came to an end. From that point onwards no emperor enjoyed uncontested legitimacy; this 
Situation was reinforced by the fact that all the emperors from 1183 to 1204 ascended the 
throne not through the "legitimate" process of being crowned or indicated by their 


predecessor, but by violent means. 


The problem of legitimacy 

The loss of the capital added to these problems the removal of the traditional means of 
legitimizing imperial power post eventum, that is, control of the capital and coronation by the 
patriarch. Theodore Laskaris attempted to remedy this by having a synod-in-exile established 
in Nicaea. A new patriarch, Michael IV, was elected and he subsequently crowned Theodore 
as emperor in 1208. Although these proceedings were not explicitely challenged and there 
was no schism on account of Michael IV's election, the legitimacy of the new ecclesiastic and 
state authorities rested on a weak basis, as Demetrios Chomatianos, archbishop of Bulgaria 
and supporter of the rival claims of Theodore Doukas of Thessalonica, did not fail to notice 
in a letter to the patriarch Germanos. Answering the patriarch's protests about his crowning 
of Theodore Doukas, Chomatianos stated in his letter that "the West" did nothing but imitate 
the example of "the East": "just as an emperor has been proclaimed and a patriarch appointed 
in the province of Bithynia with no regard for the former usages in Constantinople. [...]For 
when has it ever been heard that the same metropolitan lead the flock of Nicaea and be called 
patriarch of Constantinople?"! . The well-known rivalry between the emperors of Nicaea and 
Thessalonica was ultimately decided by the outcome of events and belongs rather to the 


sphere of "international" relations; therefore it will not concern us here2. The main question 


lChom. 489-490 
2O0n this see A. Zroxpisov-Zaqpáka, Nima uui HneWOD rov Ao aura. Meoloyw» arvrimapáseon 
ITRY DeOOTGUELG rons va GUGXTQCONP rhv aromaropia. OrccaNovik 1990 
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is the acceptance of the new rulers’ legitimacy by the aristocracy within their dominion and 


the political relation of the aristocratic group with the sovereign. 


The Western rulers and aristocratic challenges 

We do not hear much about challenges posed by aristocrats to the authority of either 
the Despots of Epiros and Thessaly or the emperors of Thessalonica during the first decades 
of the thirteenth century. Aristocratic opposition to these rulers took mostly the form of 
desertion and joining the cause of the imperial rivals from the East, something manifested on 
many occasions after 1240. This phenomenon is probably to be connected with individual 
concem for political and social survival amidst a changing situation, rather than with a 
particular aristocratic attitude against the ruling power. A probable reason for this lack of 
internal dissent was the absence of important aristocratic families in the West. It was seen in 
Chapter II that, in spite of the claims of Chomatianos about an equal distribution of the 
Constantinopolitan aristocracy between East and West, there were no families in Epiros 
whose lineage and social importance could rival that of the Doukai-Komnenoi. Those who 
came closest were the Petraliphai, but, as has been mentioned, they were effectively 
incorporated into the government and family of the Despots. 

It is noticeable that the only report that we have about a rebellious behaviour of the 
aristocracy in Epiros is connected with the basilissa Theodora, wife of Michael II and a 
Petraleiphaina by birth. Our very unsatisfactory source (the hagiographer Job) says that after 
Michael had repudiated Theodora in favor of his mistress, Gangrené, the grandees of the 
court revolted in his absence and forced upon the concubine a confession to malice and 
witchcraft. Michael was presented upon his return with a fait accompli and had to recall 
Theodora. Although Job is very bad at reporting historical facts, this story does not appear 
entirely invented; a courtiers' revolt is a rather unusual means of advancing the plot towards a 


reconciliation between a wronged wife and an unjust husband. On the other hand it would 


3Job, Life of Theodora, 904-908 
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not be surprising if this coup in the court had nothing to do with Theodora and her marital 
relations, especially since our only reliable source for events of the time, Akropolites, does 
not mention anything. Although this historian is only parenthetically interested in the internal 
affairs of the West, it is likely that had the events been as dramatic as Job describes then he 
would have taken notice. If we accept the tale as it is, we can see in it an indication of the 
power of the Petraliphai and the importance of this alliance for the authority of the Despots, 
but this is to be accepted very cautiously. 


The aristocracy and the emperors of Nicaea 

The situation in Nicaea was very different. From the beginning, Theodore Laskaris 
found himself surrounded by aristocratic refugees, including some who were descended from 
the Komnenian imperial "clan". Laskaris himself, though he is the first known person of that 
family name, probably had Komnenian blood in his veins, since he bore the name Komnenos 
in his seals^. His claim to the crown, however, lay mainly in his position as gambros of 
Alexios III. Theodore had been married sometime before 1204 to Alexios' oldest daughter, 
Anna, and, in the absence of any male descendants of Alexios, he was proclaimed heir 
apparent to the throne, as indicated by his title of Despot. In spite of that, however, his right 
to be emperor after 1204 was not accepted as a matter-of-fact. The reign of three emperors 
between the flight of Alexios III and the capture of Constantinople had somehow altered 
Laskaris' position as heir apparent. During the fatal night of 12-13 April 1204, as the 
crusader army was advancing through the streets of the city, two young aristocrats, 
Constantine Laskaris, Theodore's brother, and Constantine Doukas, appeared in front of a 
gathering in Hagia Sophia claiming the imperial title. According to Niketas Choniates, who 
may have been present in that occasion, lots were drawn and Laskaris was the winner, but he 


did not have time to assume the imperial insignia or to resist the crusaders in any way?. 


4See Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations, 285, 443-444 
5 Nicetae Choniatae Historia (ed. J.L.van Dieten) I, Berlin 1975, 571-572 
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Theodore Laskaris, who had probably abandoned Constantinople in 1203 following his 
father-in-law's desertion, was obviously not considered as the natural heir among those who 
had remained in Constantinople, although it is probable that his brother based his candidacy 
on Theodore's status®. In Asia Minor, however, Theodore's relation to Alexios III and his 
title of Despot may have been crucial in allowing him to be accepted as ruler in the area of 
Bithynia, although not at once’. It was two years after the fall of the capital that a council of 
periphaneis, notable men, and church prelates proclaimed Theodore emperor, although his 
coronation took place sometime later. An obvious problem was that Alexios IIT, upon whom 
Theodore's legitimacy depended, was still alive and wandering in the West. There is no doubt 
that Theodore's coronation did not have Alexios' approval, as demonstrated by the old 
emperor's flight to Iconium and his alliance with the Seljuks against his son-in-law. The crisis 
of authority was solved with Alexios' capture and his forced tonsure®. But it remained a fact 
that Theodore's legitimacy sprang from an emperor who had openly opposed him and whom 
he himself had finally deposed. 

It appears that from the very beginning the Palaiologoi held a very prominent position 
in the exiled empire?. It was Alexios Palaiologos whom Theodore Laskaris had succeeded as 
husband of Anna Angelina and as heir apparent to the empire, after Alexios' death. The 
importance that Alexios' family maintained after 1204 is demonstrated by the fact that 
Theodore I, in his turn, selected Andronikos Palaiologos as his older daughter's husband and 
his appointed heir with the title of Despot. But once more an early death deprived the 


Palaiologoi of their chance to the empire. The emperor's daughter was married to John 


ÓFor Theodore's flight and his establishment in Bithynia see Oikonomidés, "La décomposition de I’ empire 
byzantin à la veille de 1204 et les origines de I' empire de Nicée", XVe congrès international d'études 
byzantines, Athens 1976, 22-28 

7 Akrop.I, 10-11 

S]bid., 12-17 

>The importance of the Palaiologoi goes back to the eleventh century. George Palaiologos was married to a 
sister of Irene Doukaina, wife of Alexios Komnenos. This gave to his family a prominent position in the 
"clan" of the Komnenoi and their relatives. They were one of the few families of this "clan" who were not 
persecuted by Andronikos I and later another George Palaiologos supported the coup of Alexios III. Therefore 
the prominence of the Palaiologoi around the time of the fourth crusade is not surprising (see Cheynet, 
Pouvoir et contestations, 443) 
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Batatzes who eventually succeeded Theodore after his death!9. In general, Theodore had 
ultimately been successful in rebuilding around him the allegiances of the former court of 
Alexios III, people such as the Palaiologoi or Basil Kamateros! !. 

John II's position upon his accession was also weak. To begin with, he was not even 
first in the line of succession, since Theodore had left an eight-year old son from his 
repudiated Armenian second wife. It is very unlikely that Theodore had accepted that his son 
be by-passed in favor of John!?. The fact that, unlike Palaiologos, John Batatzes was not 
proclaimed a Despot is probably an indication that Theodore intended his son to be his 
successor. We do not know through what process John ascended the throne or what 
happened to Theodore's son. 

The first aristocratic challenge to John III came from the brothers of Theodore I. The 
Sebastocrators Alexios and Isaac had fled immediately after their brothers death and 
subsequently attacked John at the head of a Latin army. Defeated in Poimanenon in 1224, 
they were blinded. It is probable that the exile of Theodore I's two other brothers, Michael 
and Manuel, also began at that time! 3. It appears that the conflict between John III and the 
Laskareis was of a dynastic nature, perhaps not unconnected with the setting-aside of 
Theodore I's son. 

John III followed up his victory at Poimanenon with a campaign against the Asiatic 
coast of the sea of Marmara, still under the Latin empire of Constantinople. During his 
absence a plot was hatched against him by certain aristocrats ("not a few" according to 
Akropolites), some of whom bore famous family names. Akropolites mentions those of 
Nestongos, Phlamoules, Tarchaneiotes, Synadenos, Stasenos, Makrenos and "numerous 


others". No details are given except for the fact that the emperor acted very swiftly and had 


10Akrop.I., 26 

ll Angold, Nicaea, 62 

12This son is not identical with Nicholas, another son of Theodore, who had been intended to succeed his 
father and an oath of allegiance was exacted for that purpose. Nicholas apparently predeceased Theodore. See 
N. Oikonomidés, "Cinq actes inédits du patriarche Michel Aut6reianos”, REB 25(1967), 122-124 

L3 Akrop.I, 34. The reconciliation with the two exiled brothers may have come in 1246, when Michael, then 
in Thessalonica, collaborated in delivering the city to John III (Akrop.I, 79). In any case, both brothers were 
at the side of Theodore II as advisors at the beginning of his reign: Akrop.I, 109-110 
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the leaders of the conspiracy blinded and mutilated, while the rest were punished in less harsh 
ways!4. The character of this aristocratic conspiracy is not clear: at its head were two first 
cousins of the emperor, Andronikos and Isaac Nestongos. Like Laskaris and Batatzes, their 
name had not appeared among the first ranks of the aristocracy in the previous century! 5. The 
same is true for the Grand Hetereiarch Flamoules. Tarchaneiotes, on the other hand, was the 
name of a family that was already prominent in the eleventh century and then was associated 
with the Komnenoi into the "clan" that ruled the empire, although it was rather eclipsed after 
the early twelfth century!9. Even more distinguished was the family history of the Synadenoi, 
who maintained their prominence throughout the Komnenian era! ?. As seen in Ch.II, another 
branch of the family would be active in Epiros a few years later!8. Stasenos, husband of 
Synadenos' sister, bears a name that did not rise to prominence before or after him. Makrenos 
was singled out for particularly harsh punishment. The excuse, as presented by Akropolites, 
was rather weak: it was discovered that Makrenos had often intended, while walking behind 
the emperor, to draw his sword and kill him. In any case, Makrenos also came from an 
obscure background, but his fall did not prevent other Makrenoi from being prominent 
during the thirteenth century. 

The ideology and the program of the conspirators are unknown. Their immediate 
objective was to place Andronikos Nestongos on the throne ("Tov kai Paowetas 
epiépevov"). But the conspiracy is notable for several things. First, it does not appear to have 
been an expression of dynastic opposition. With the exception of Synadenos, the conspirators 
were not particularly distinguished by their family background, neither were they well 
connected to previous dynasties. The pretender Nestongos owed his distinction to his kinship 
with John III himself. The other important element is the conciliatory character of the 


emperor's reaction. Most conspirators were punished by temporary imprisonment. This was 


14 Akrop. I, 36-37 

I5See ODB s.v. "Nestongos" 

16Cheynet, Pouvoir et contestations, 233, 371; ODB s.v. "Tarchaneiotes" 
l THannick/Schmalzbauer, "Die Synadenoi", 127-133 

l 8Kantak.I, 37 
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probably done so that the other aristocrats of the court, who may have been related to the 
conspirators, would not be alienated. Indeed, families such as Nestongos, Tarchaneiotes or 
Makrenos remained prominent under John III's reign. That the conciliation was effective is 
also demonstrated by the fact that John III did not have to face any other internal challenge to 
his authority until his death. 


The court of John III 

In a way it is in the period of John IM's rule that the high aristocracy of the late empire 
has its roots. Of course the names and biological lines of most aristocrats pointed back to 
several more or less aristocratic families of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. But these 
aristocratic families were a very large pool. It is under John III that it was narrowed down to 
a few individuals whose descendants would dominate the high aristocracy in subsequent 
years. These individuals were close collaborators of the emperor in the latter part of his reign. 
Most important -on account of his ancestry as well as his progeny- was the Grand Domestic 
Andronikos Palaiologos, whose wife, also a Palaiologina, was the daughter of the Despot 
Alexios Palaiologos, heir apparent to the empire around 1200. Another was the 
protovestiarios Alexios Rhaoul, who came from a family of Frankish origin, prominent 
under the Komnenoi and on the ascent under the Angeloi!?. A third prominent aristocrat with 
roots in the pre-1204 regime was John Kantakouzenos, grandson of the sebastokrator John 
Angelos29. Other aristocrats of comparatively less distinguished origins include Nikephoros 
Tarchaneiotes, who succeeded Andronikos Palaiologos as Grand Domestic; the commanders 
Theodore Philes and Alexios Strategopoulos; Alexios Philanthropenos and George and Isaac 
Nestongos, all of whom appear under Theodore II, but must have already risen under John 
III. To these should be added Demetrios Tornikes, the emperor's mesazon. Some other 


descendants of old families were distinguished under John II] but were among the last of 


l Constantine Rhaoul, as well as George Palaiologos and Michael Kantakouzenos, had been among the most 
important supporters of the deposition of Isaac II by his brother, Alexios III, in 1195. See Cheynet, Pouvoir 
et contestations, 128-129 

20planudes, Epigrams, 416 ff. 
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their name who remained among the high aristocracy: the protosebastos Theodore 
Kontostephanos, the Grand Chartulary Petraliphas or the Grand Duke Manuel Kontophre. 
John III attempted to form marriage alliances with the most prominent among those 
aristocrats. Alexios Rhaoul and Michael Strategopoulos married nieces of the emperor, while 
Michael Palaiologos, the son of Andronikos, married the granddaughter of the emperor's 
brother. Overall it can be said that by the end of his reign John III had managed to restructure 
around him an aristocracy consisting not so much of the emperor's kinsmen as of his 
collaborators. Some of them were scions of old aristocratic families, but some represented 
lineages that achieved real distinction for the first time. The fact that this new aristocracy 
became so successfully entrenched at the top of society can perhaps be connected to the 
spectacular expansion of the empire during that period, an expansion that was in part owed to 
their skills as commanders. It is reasonable to suppose that the emperor's high officials and 
collaborators got the lion's share of the resources of conquered territories in the form of 
imperial grants, thus acquiring an economic base that sufficed to place their families beyond 
competition for at least one generation. In return, they contributed to the restoration of a sense 
of internal balance and loyalty after the confrontations that marked the early reign of John III. 
The sudden disgrace of Michael Palaiologos came rather unexpectedly towards the 
end of that reign. In 1253 Michael, the son of the Grand Domestic Andronikos Palaiologos, 
was put on trial by a special imperial court under the accusation that six years earlier, while 
his father was commanding Thessalonica and Michael himself the cities of the Strymon 
valley, someone of his entourage had revealed a plan of treason. According to it, in the event 
that John III died, the Macedonian provinces controlled by the Palaiologoi would become 
independent and Michael Palaiologos would rule them with the support of the Bulgarians?!. 
Pachymeres cites another version of the accusation, placing the Epirote Despot Michael II in 


the place of the Bulgarians??. After an eventful investigation, that included ordeal by duel and 


2 l Akrop.I, 93-94 
22pach.I i, 37 
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a failed atempt to impose ordeal by fire, the court acquitted Michael. However, his planned 
marriage to the emperor's granddaughter (daugher of Theodore II), that would have brought 
him very close to the throne, was cancelled. 

Akropolites makes the accusation against Michael Palaiologos sound so ridiculous 
that we are tempted to see behind the calumny a deliberate attack by the emperor. However, 
this should be ruled out: even if John III had been unable to get Michael condemned, he 
would not have consented to the marriage of Theodora, his grand-niece, to him immediately 
after the trial25. Possibly it all resulted from a personal enmity between the accuser, Nicholas 
Manklabites, a petty aristocrat of Melnik, and Michael, who had been the commander of that 
city. The affair perhaps got complicated once the ordeal by duel came out against Palaiologos. 
But the readiness with which the emperor listened to the accusation against a major aristocrat 
of his court was probably related to a real insecurity about his succession, caused by the 


character and attitude of his son, Theodore. 


Theodore II and the alienation of the aristocracy 

Under the reign of Theodore II a major rift occured between the high aristocracy, as it 
had been formed under John III, and the emperor. The forms that it took are well known: a 
series of disgraces and punishments of prominent aristocrats, including torture and 
mutilation. On their part, the aristocrats reacted after Theodore's death, by organizing 
-according to the most plausible interpretation- the murder of the appointed regent and then 
by promoting one of their number to the throne, disregarding the rights of Theodore's son 
and successor. The causes of this rift, however, are not easy to discern, despite the fact that 
we have two sources of major importance, the correspondence of Theodore himself and a 
history written by a close friend and collaborator of the emperor, George Akropolites. The 


problem with Theodore's correspondence is that, following the rules of the genre, the author 


23pachymeres, who is less well informed than Akropolites but also less prone to deliberate distortion, 
attributes John III's change of attitude to the intervention of the patriarch Manuel and the taking of an oath by 
Michael (Pach.I i, 39). Even if these occured, they are unlikely to have determined the emperor's reaction. 
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avoids specificity and reference to actual events, unless it is as an excuse for rhetorical 
elaborations on more general philosophical or moral points. Even those references are usually 
concealed under an impenetrable riddle of nicknames and metaphors. The other source, 
Akropolites' history, was written after Theodore's death and the author's desire to ingratiate 
himself with the new regime is obvious. Akropolites' former friend is presented as an 
unpredictable tyrant, while Akropolites himself is portrayed as a victim. Pachymeres and 
Gregoras wrote their narratives much later and obviously had no first-hand knowledge of 
Theodore's policies. 

One important factor that affected Theodore's attitude was that he had grown up rather 
isolated from the high aristocracy of his father's court. While other young aristocrats like 
Michael Palaiologos were accompanying their fathers in the Balkan campaigns, Theodore 
does not appear to have taken any part at all in war prior to his accession. Ideologically, he 
seems to have belonged to a different environment than most of them. He had been a student 
of the philosopher Nikephoros Blemmydes and he was apparently very receptive to his 
master's advice, even after his accession2‘. It was for Theodore that Blemmydes wrote the 
most famous Byzantine "mirror of princes", the "Imperial statue"(Baowuds dv6puxs)25. By 
no means a revolutionary text, the "Imperial statue" is a reitaration of the centuries-old 
theoretical tenets on imperial power and on the virtues that the emperor should strive to 
possess. It is interesting, however, that after a long series of emperors who had come from 
the ranks of the aristocracy and ruled with the support of people who had been their peers, a 
new emperor, born the year of his father's accession and raised as an heir from the beginning, 
would endorse the proclamations of his schoolmaster and theorist that the ruler alone has 
been "removed from the ranks of private people", that he is "the Head, or rather the Mind of 


his subjects", that "he stands above all other men" and that "the Emperor's office is an image 


24For example in Laskaris Ep., 57ff. he asks for Blemmydes' advice on issues of foreign policy and 
financing the army. He stresses that it is not because of Blemmydes practical experience (which was non- 
existant) but because of his theoretical knowledge that his advice was so highly valued. 

25H.Hunger/Thor Ševčenko, Des Nikephoros Blemmydes Baowuoye Avsordsund dessen Metaphrase von 
Georgios Galesiotes und Georgios Oinaiotes, Wien 1986 
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of God's Power"26, If Theodore's list of correspondents is indicative of the people who had 
access to him and influenced him, then it is worth noticing the complete absence of high 
aristocrats from it. The young prince's lifestyle appears to have been ascetic, to the point that 
his father had to order him to eat meat and change his clothes, while his friend, Akropolites, 
evoked his scientific lore in order to persuade Theodore to bathe and go hunting?". This 
lifestyle conforms both to the idea of Theodore's detachment from the aristocratic milieu and 
to hís concept of kingship as akin to holiness. To these could be added Theodore's intense 
religiosity2® and a nervous temperament that towards the end of his life degenerated into 
crises of epilepsy and we have the background to the collision that occured between the 
emperor and the aristocracy. 

Already before Theodore's accession there were frictions with prominent members of 
John III's entourage. Letters LXXVI, LXXVII and LXXX of Theodore reveal through 
many obscure references his enmity for Theodore Philes. At that time Philes was general 
commander in Thessalonica, so the events should be placed after 1246-47. Philes used his 
authority to cause some serious harm to a certain "Tribides", a protegé of Theodore's. The 
princes anger reached the point where he promised to kill Philes with his own hands upon 
Philes' return to Asia, unless the emperor intervened. John III did eventually offer to his son 
some satisfaction by deposing and dishonoring Philes, although Theodore did not abandon 
his intention for harsher punishment in due time; eventually he had the chance to realize his 
threat. 

Theodore Philes may have fallen in disgrace and been blinded immediately after 
Theodore IT's accession in the fall of 1254. But there was no conflict with the rest of the 
aristocracy at that time. When the emperor campaigned in Europe that winter, he naturally 
relied on his father's commanders since he was completely inexperienced himself2?. The first 


26Hunger/Sevtenko, Basilikos Andrias, 121-122 (tr. by I. Sevcenko) 

2" Laskaris Ep., Nos LIX and LXI. This information appears to me more relevant than Pachymeres' anecdote 
in which Theodore was chastized by his father for going to the hunt wearing gold (Pach.Ii, 61-63). 
28pach.Ii, 59 and note 4 for Theodore's hagiographic and hymnographic works. 

29 A krop.I, 109-111 
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phase of the operations under Theodore's supreme command was very successful. But in the 
spring of 1255 the Byzantine army suffered a shameful defeat, due, as even Akropolites 
admits, to the blatant incompetence of its generals, Alexios Strategopoulos and Constantine 
Tornikes. Theodore was furious and writing back to George Mouzalon he raged against the 
"Cvopuov ZTpo rn yónoyXov" and the "Svowvepor Topvixn."3°, He continued however to 
depend on his aristocratic commanders, such as Theodore Nestongos, John Angelos and 
Alexios Philanthropenos? !. The campaign against Melnik that Theodore commanded himself 
during 1255 was, like his first personal campaign, spectacularly successful, something that 
apparently boosted his confidence in his military skills. As the winter was approaching 
Theodore undertook a badly planned campaign against Tzepaina in Thrace and had to retreat 
without serious losses but without having accomplished anything either. Akropolites 
attributes this failure to Theodore's stubborness in not heeding the advice of his generals and 
to the incompetence of the new commanders whom he trusted, such as his great-uncle 
Manuel Laskaris and Constantine Margarites. This was probably the view of the high 
aristocracy, the class of the highly born experienced military commanders who did not like to 
be commanded by an emperor without any practical military knowledge and -still less- by 
incompetent relatives such as Laskaris, or low-born upstarts such as Margarites?2. The 
emperor's point of view was different. In a letter to Akropolites Theodore II expounded his 
belief that the supreme commander who decides the overall strategy and the generals who 
command the units should have the relation of the whole to the parts, that is, should be in 
absolute harmony. If the overall strategy is wrong, according to Theodore, then the outcome 
will be negative no matter what the commanders do. But if the overall strategy is correct, than 
the obedience of the commanders is crucial to a successful outcome. Generals who do not 


faithfully obey the wishes of the commander-in-chief, in this case Theodore himself, should 


30p askaris Ep., 252-255 
31 Akrop.L, 115-119 
32 Akrop.L, 120-123 
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be removed?3. These ideas were typical both of Theodore's autocratic concept of power and 
of the way in which theoretical precepts influenced his actions as an emperor. 

Immediately after the failed campaign Theodore left Manuel Laskaris and Margarites 
as commanders in Europe and returned to Asia Minor. Around Christmas of 1255, in 
Lampsakos, he proceeded to a major upheaval of the court. Some major aristocrats, such as 
Alexios Rhaoul and Constantine Tornikes, were deprived of their office, while the emperor's 
favorites, including George Mouzalon and his brothers, as well as John Angelos and George 
Akropolites, were promoted. George Mouzalon had been a page of Theodore's. In his letters 
Theodore consistently refers to him as his adopted son, while officially George was called the 
emperor's brother, as Demetrios Tornikes had been under John III?4. Although the authors 
emphasize the low origins of George Mouzalon, perhaps it was not so much his promotion 
that shocked the aristocracy. As we saw individual promotions were not so extraordinary 
throughout the period under discussion and Mouzalon was already Grand Domestic and had 
been regent in Asia during the emperor's absence. It was rather the insult that was attached to 
his assumption of the office of protosebastos, at the expense of Alexios Rhaoul, one of the 
most "noble" of the aristocrats??, as well as the sudden promotion of his kin to high offices, 
that were most offensive. Perhaps it was on that occasion that Constantine Strategopoulos 
and Theodore Philes were blinded for insulting the emperor. Theodore II, however, did not 
turn against all aristocrats. Michael Palaiologos retained his office of Grand Constable and 
was left in charge of the Bithynian provinces when the emperor campaigned again in Europe 
in 1256. Isaac Nestongos became or remained epi tes trapezes, while the emperor planned to 
give to the pinkernes George Nestongos his daughter's hand59. George Mouzalon was 


married to Theodora Kantakouzene, a niece of Michael Palaiologos, a sign of favour towards 


33Laskaris Ep., 113 

34Tbid., 214ff., esp. 262:"Kar’ vio8eciav Tékvov, kar’ átíav dserdé.” 

35For the nobility of Rhaoul see the discussion of the notion of nobility in ch.IV 
36 A krop.L, 134, 151; Pach.li, 95 
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that family rather than a disgrace as it is sometimes presented. George's brother was married 
to the daughter of the disgraced Alexios Rhaoul. 

It is tempting to see behind Theodore's policies a long-term project turned against the 
aristocracy as a class. His writings, however, nowhere express anti-aristocratic sentiments, 
nor did he ever turn against all aristocrats indiscriminately. The motives of his policies were 
political rather than social or economical?7. It was disloyalty and incompetence that Theodore 
was not tolerating. What gave to his policies such a bad colour was his lack of understanding 
and sympathy for the aristocrat's sensibilities. From 1256 to his death in 1258 Theodore had 
to face continuous manifestations of hostility on the part of the aristocracy and in return 
became highly suspicious of them. In 1256 Michael Palaiologos fled to the Seljuk court, but 
after the dissolution of the Seljuk state by the Mongols he accepted the emperor's assurances 
for his security and returned to the empire. Later he fell again under suspicion and was 
arrested??. His sister and niece were accused for sorcery and put to torture??. Michael's uncle 
and namesake, a Grand Chartulary, was imprisoned and so were the sons of Alexios 
Rhaoul^9. Isaac Nestongos deserted to the side of Michael II of Epiros and delivered to him 
the city of Ohrid*!. On the other hand there was not one open revolt or confirmed conspiracy 
against the emperor. It is striking how incapable the high aristocrats were of challenging the 
power of a legitimate emperor. Obviously John III and Theodore II had managed to control 
effectively the loyalty of the army, perhaps thanks to their military success and to their use of 


pronoia grants. 


37The idea that Theodore was after the properties that had been granted to the aristocrats cannot be well 
supported: although the emperor complained in a letter to Blemmydes about the difficulties of paying for his 
military campaigns and of maintaining a standing army (Laskaris Ep., 57ff.), he left behind a full treasury 
when he died (Pach.li, 97) 

38 Akrop.I, 134-138, 144-145; Pach.Ii, 43-53 

39Pach.Ii, 53-57 

4^0Pach.Ii, 43; Akrop.I, 155 

4 lAKkrop.I, 151 
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The aftermath of Theodore II's reign 

By contrast, the ease with which the disgraced aristocrats regained power after 
Theodore's death in 1258 is spectacular. It is surprising that George Mouzalon had been 
unable to create some sort of support base for his power. Immediately after the emperor's 
death the important disgraced aristocrats were released from prison, since they were present 
at the events that followed4?. We do not know whether they were set free by Theodore 
himself on the occasion of the oaths of fidelity that were demanded shortly before he died^?, 
whether their liberation was an attempt at conciliation by Mouzalon or whether they were let 
free at the initiative of other officials witout the regent's approval. In any case, most important 
aristocrats, whether they had been imprisoned or not, rushed at Nymphaion so as to be 
present at the deliberations that would follow. 

Akropolites did not have first-hand knowledge of the events of 1258, since he was at 
the time a captive of the Epirotes. In his history he gives an unrealistically schematic 
description of the events: such was the hatred that everybody had against the Mouzalones, 
that, on the occasion of the emperor's memorial service on the ninth day after his death, the 
people and the wronged aristocrats rushed to the church, broke in and murdered the regent 
and his brothers4. Theodore Skoutariotes amended Akropolites text and placed both the 
regent and his aristocratic enemies inside the church: when Mouzalon heard the tumult of the 
attack, the aristocrats, fearing that he might get away and seek the support of the populace, 
persuaded him by oaths that he was in no danger*5. Apart from the themes of Mouzalon's 
popularity and the aristocrats' perjury, Skoutariotes' information is interesting because it 


clearly implies a plot aimed at trapping the regent. This is essentially also the theory of 


42 Akrop.I, 155; Pach.Ii, 65 

43The oath demanded by Theodore II on his deathbed imposed obedience to the terms of the emperor's will 
concerning his son's succession and Mouzalon's regency. It is mentioned by Akropolites (Akrop.I, 154) and 
Skoutariotes (Akrop.I, 298), who adds that it was repeated after the emperor's death; Pachymeres ignores it. 
We are not told who exactly was asked to take the oath but Skoutariotes lets us understand that the group 
included some of the great aristocrats who subsequently planned the regent's murder. On the oath of loyalty 
see N.Svoronos, "Le serment de fidélité à |' empereur byzantin et sa signification constitutionelle", REB 
9(1951), 117-125 

44 Akrop.L, 154-155 

45 Akrop.I, 258 
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Pachymeres, who wrote almost half a century after the events and who provides the most 
detailed narrative. Pachymeres gives the impression that the regent did have enough power to 
prevent any open challenge on the part of his enemies, but was justifiedly afraid of 
conspiratorial activity*®, For that reason he convoked, according to Pachymeres, an assembly 
composed of "the senate and the emperor's kin and the lords and the military [...] and all sorts 
of other magnates". In front of that gathering he dissociated himself from the tyrranical 
behavior of Theodore II and stated his readiness to resign the regency in favor of whomever 
the assembly would elect in his place. Michael Palaiologos answered on the part of the 
assembly, stating that it was not permitted to set aside the emperor's elect nor to advance a 
form of collective government; he assured Mouzalon of his loyalty and that of his peers*’. 
According to one possible interpretation, Mouzalon was in a very weak position and 
tried to win the support of some aristocrats by accepting to curb the autocratic premises of the 
Byzantine political tradition and offer to the aristocracy a share in the government. Michael 
Palaiologos, by contrast, affirmed his attachment to the monarchical foundation of the 
system^?. But the comments of Pachymeres make it clear that this was not the case. The 
regent's purpose was to fathom the loyalty of those present and Palatologos' answer was 
essentially what Mouzalon had been fishing for*?. The description of the assembly and the 
two speeches may mirror the author's information about real events, or may be imaginary. In 
any case, Pachymers' purpose is only to explain how the regent, who did have real power 
according to Pachymeres, allowed his suspicions to abate and was caught off his guard. 
Pachymeres does not openly subscribe to the conspiracy theory: according to his 


version the riot was a manifestation of the discontent of the Western mercenary troops, who, 


46The author makes it clear that the Mouzalones commanded enough power to inspire fear to the magnates 
and force them to simulate obedience: see the expressions on Pach.Ii, 63 ("ol Mouttaoweg édevrrikewuv") 
and 64 ("T mpds ékeivoug Téws dóBu cvykarexivovro") 

4 TPach.Ii, 65-77 

48This is the way the speeches are presented by Angold, Nicaea, 80-81 

49Pach.Ii, 65:"[Mouzalon], being a wise man, decided to put the army to the test and at the same time 
discover how the grandees were inclined towards him"; Ibid., 73:"Michael Palaiologos [...] either because he 
was in truth [Mouzalon's] uncle through his wife and believed that he would partake of his glory as a 
kinsman, or because he found an opportunity to ingratiate himself by flattery,[...] answered his speech with 
freedom." 
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misinterpreting a sign by the young emperor, rushed to the monastery of Sosandra and 
slaughtered the regent during the memorial service. He does, however, consider that theory 
plausible: those who instructed the emperor to make an ambiguous sign are viewed with 
suspicion and the magnates who were inside the church did not worry about the new of the 
approaching troops “either because they knew in advance what would come to pass, or 
because they did not care, whatever those gathered might do"59, A century after the events, 
the conspiracy theory was still prominent: Gregoras, who otherwise follows Pachymeres, 
believed that certain people "prominent in birth and wealth [...] incited the army to rebellion 
and armed their hands for the massacre of Mouzalon". He even makes the event more 
spectacular by having the conspirators suddenly unsheathe their swords during the service 
and attack the regent>!. Overall, the conspiracy theory seems very plausible: the assassins 
were very discriminating for a rioting mob entering a church full of notables and the Latin 
troops spearheading the assault had special ties to Michael Palaiologos, who, as Grand 
Constable, was in charge of them. Akropolites, who at first presented the riot as spontaneous, 
stated that the protovestiarites Karyanites had organized the murder of the Mouzalones, 
"since he was then in command of the Roman army", and thus unwittingly(?) admits that 
there was a plan??. On the other hand we cannot be certain as to the real masterminds of the 
conspiracy. Karyanites, who fell in disgrace under Michael VIII and lost his life, may just be 
a scapegoat, but no source explicitely inculpates either Michael himself or any other high 
aristocrats specifically. À conspiracy it may have been, but the information that would allow 
us to term it a conspiracy of the high aristocracy is missing. 

The behavior of the aristocracy after the removal of the regent can perhaps further 
illuminate the nature of the conflict with the previous regime. Under the regency and then the 
reign of Michael Palaiologos there were limited purges of Theodore II's officials. Those 
targeted were the military leaders: apart from the Grand Domestic Andronikos Mouzalon, 


SOPach.Ii, 81-89 

3 1Greg.1, 64-65 

32 Akrop.I, 159. But Pachymeres, who does not mention this accusation, clearly thinks of Karyanites ("a 
venerable and very worthy man") as a victim: Pach.li, 89-90 
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who had been murdered together with his brother, there were the cases of the protovestiarites 
Karyanites, who was blamed for the riot, was imprisoned and then allowed to flee to the 
Turks, and the protostrator John Angelos, who was arrested in the West and mysteriously 
died on his way to Asia. Akropolites also states that many of the lower military officials of 
Theodore II lost their commands but did not suffer in any spectacular way: "they were little 
men, not worth talking about; for that reason they were overlooked in contempt">>. These 
may have included individuals whose fate is unknown, but who are very negatively presented 
by Akropolites, a good indication that they were no longer in power: the Grand Archon 
Constantine Margarites, the skouterios Xyleas, or the commander Manuel Lapardas°*. By 
contrast, almost all of the high officials of the civil administration remained in their posts 
under the new regime, although many had been closely connected to Theodore II. At the head 
of them was the grand Logothete George Akropolites himself, although he may have owed 
his survival to the fact that he was away from the court, in captivity, during the bloody events 
of 1258. Michael Senachereim, who had headed a school founded by Theodore II for the 
formation of civil servants??, was promoted to the office of protasecretis and even given a 
noble bride, following the practice that is supposed to have been so hated under the previous 
emperor?6, The Logothete of the Flocks Hagiotheodorites, who had been secretary of 
Theodore II and was married to a sister of George Mouzalon, was promoted to Logothete of 
the oikiaka??. The Count of the Imperial Horses Chadenos, who had once been entrusted 
with the arrest of Michael Palaiologos, was successively promoted to Chief Faulkner, Grand 
Logariastes and Prefect of the city?8. The pattern is rather clear: the enmity of the high 
aristocracy was not indiscriminately directed against Theodore IT's entourage of "new men". 


It was that emperor's policy of military appointments and his reform of the army in general 


53 Akrop.I, 160 

5 4Tbid., 123, 139-141, 146-147 
5SLaskaris Ep., 271-276 

S6pach.Ii, 131,157 

57Pach.li, 77, 155; see also PLP 241 
58pach.Ii, 31,47, 51; Patmos I, 283 
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that had most irritated those who had learned to view the command of the armies as a 
hereditary privilege and who had benefited greatly from being John III's assistants in the 
reconquest of Thrace and Macedonia. It is telling that even Akropolites was never allowed to 


command an army again after his return to the empire and the restoration of his office. 


The usurpation of Michael VIII 

Within four months of Mouzalon's assassination Michael Palaiologos was assigned 
the regency, first as Grand Duke, then as Despot, and finally, the 1st of January 1259, he 
became emperor under the obligation to safeguard the rights of the young John IV. 
According to Pachymeres, whose account is the most detailed, the selection of Michael 
Palaiologos for the regency was done by the en telei, the dignitaries, and later confirmed by 
the patriarch Arsenios. Palaiologos was selected on account of his military experience and 
skill, the nobility of his ancestry and his kinship to the young emperor. The author also 
makes the supposition that he made various promises, especially to those who had lost their 
dignities, but he has no specific information. From that point onwards the new regent could 
promote his designs by using the resources of the imperial treasury. But it is clear that the 
promotion first to the despotic and then to the imperial dignity was achieved with the active 
support of certain prominent aristocrats. The families of Alexios Strategopoulos, Theodore 
Philes and Constantine Tomikes are especially named by Pachymeres>9. 

The accession of Michael Palaiologos to the empire is in itself indicative of the 
aspirations and character of the high aristocracy. Not for a moment did they consider the 
possibility of placing the imperial power under aristocratic tutelage. The various councils and 
assemblies that took most of the important decisions never thought of evolving into more 
permanent, institutionalized bodies. Instead, one individual was invested with absolute, 


autocratic power. The opposition appears to have been concerned rather with the person and 


59Pach.Ii, 107 
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not with the prerogatives of the new ruler®°. The high aristocracy manifested what would 
remain its major trait throughout the period under discussion: its lack of common political 
aspirations as a class and an intense internal competitiveness. What mattered to most 
aristocrats was not the establishment of a system where all of their peers would be able to 
control the imperial power from an equal standing, but securing for their persons and their 
children the relative advantage of being closer to the emperor than the others. As Pachymeres 
tells us, Michael Palaiologos' bid for the throne was supported by "those who were close to 
the Palaiologoi by existing or projected bonds of kinship"9!. The network of marriages 
described in Chapter IV, which formed the nucleus of the Palaiologan high aristocracy, 
reveals exactly the essence of the alliance that brought Michael VIII to the throne at the 
expense of rival families like the Nestongoi or the Laskareis, who were not admitted into this 
network of alliances and, as we saw, entered a slow process of decline. The subsequent 
blinding and deposition of John IV may have been the result of Michael VIII's personal 
ambition. But it was tolerated by the high aristocracy because in a way it served their own 
interests, by securing the investment they made in the person of the new emperor against any 
long-term dangers of dynastic upheaval. For the new kinsmen of the Palaiologoi, it was 
important that the imperial power should pass to the biological descendants of Michael VIIT. 


Michael VIIIs autocracy and aristocratic challenges 

"L' avénement au tróne de Michel VIII Paléologue signifiait une victoire de la haute 
aristocratie byzantine"62, This statement of G.Ostrogorskij, summing up a concept of that 
emperor as a champion of the high aristocracy that is popular among scholars, is not 
unambiguously supported by what we know about that emperor's policies. Although he 
ascended the throne thanks to the support of a large group among the high aristocracy, 


60George Nestongos, supported by the brothers of Theodore I, had already been defeated in the contest for the 
regency. Later he tried to promote the idea that Michael should keep the regency but that he himself should 
marry the daughter of Theodore II and get the title of Despot (Pach.li, 107) 

6lpach.Ii, 107:"So00r karè ovyyéveray fj odour Ñ éxmuouévnv rote TloXmwÓyow rmpocékewrTo" 
62O0strogorskij, Féodaliré, 92 
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Michael VIII cannot be said to have ruled according to the class interests of that group, much 
less to have been a pawn of the aristocracy. The measures taken immediately after his 
accession included conferring offices and lavishing grants to those high aristocrats who had 
supported his accession and were, or became, his kinsmen$?. But as far as long-term 
initiatives are concerned, the only one that we hear of, the hereditarization of pronoiai, 
concerned mainly the class of the stratiotai and the low-ranking military officers. 
Furthermore, as we saw in Chapter III, this hereditarization was a long-evolving tendency 
that did not begin or end with Michael VIIT's reign. The emperor also promised a judicial 
reform that would somehow curb the arbitrary right of the emperor to intervene in the 
administration of justice. Although a judicial reform would naturally have a beneficial effect 
to all social groups, there is reason to believe that it was mainly intended to please the high 
aristocracy, who had particularly suffered during the "terror" of Theodore II's rule. 
According to this project, the highest court, the sekreton, whose composition was not 
predetermined and depended upon the arbitrary decision of the emperor, would become a 
permanent body of judges, presided upon by the protasecretis. Judgement by ordeal, a 
process whose injustice had been felt by Michael himself, would be prohibited64. Although 
this latter part of the project may well have been realized -we do not hear again of this practice 
in Byzantium- the independent highest court would not be established until the reign of 
Andronikos III, as we saw in the first chapter. As a matter of fact, Michael VIII's handling of 
those who opposed his policies -and these included several prominent aristocrats- was hardly 
less tyrannical than that of Theodore II. 

The major challenges to Michael VIII's policies concerned three aspects: the schism 
caused by the deposition of the patriarch Arsenios, the union with the Western church 


proclaimed at Lyons in 1274 and the progressive alienation of the Asiatic provinces from the 


63Pach.Ii, 137-139 
G4Pach.li, 131 
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government in Constantinople. All three involved members of the high aristocracy, but none 
developed along class lines. 

In 1265 the patriarch Arsenios, who had excommunicated the emperor on account of 
the treatment of the young John IV, was deposed by a synod under circumstances of dubious 
legality. A large group of ecclesiastics and laymen refused to recognize Arsenios' successors 
and formed a schism that would last for decades. The Arsenite schism can naturally be 
connected to dynastic opposition to the Palaiologoi, as well as to the hostility of the 
populations of Asia Minor, where the Arsenites had the largest following. But as far as the 
aristocracy is concemed, it is interesting that the only aristocratic support for that movement 
came from within the immediate family of the emperor. As Pachymeres informs us, among 
the leaders of the schism were the emperor's sister Martha Tarchaneiotissa, her daughter 
Theodosia Valaneidiotissa, her stepdaughter Nostongonissa and her son, John 
Tarchaneiotes®>. It is not possible to draw general conclusions from their case, especially 
Since it appears that Martha's two other sons were not supporting the schism. It should 
perhaps be noted that the three women were nuns and we should take into account the factor 
of spiritual guidance and the ensuing ties of loyalty. Martha was closely connected to 
Arsenios and after his death she fell, together with her daughters, under the influence of the 
monk Hyakinthos, the most prominent Arsenite. Her son, John, was a layman, but that does 
not exclude a genuine religious motivation on his part; on the other hand, the fact that unlike 
his brothers he had not been honored with public office may have fueled his resentment. The 
subsequent apostasy of the Grand Constable Andronikos Tarchaneiotes, Martha's eldest son, 
was not connected to the Arsenite schism, but was due to his taking offence at the fact that 
his other brother, Michael, was promoted to the higher-ranking office of Grand Domestic66. 
Overall, it appears that we should follow Pachymeres himself? and distinguish the 


65Pach.Iii, 381-385 

96[bid., 385 

6 TPach.Iii, 437:"the schism was becoming great as the Arsenites were increasing more and more, so that it 
was not only those personally acquainted with the patriarch Arsenios who were forming a schism and fought 
in his favor, but also those who had not known him at all were following the others" 
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prominent individuals who began the Arsenite schism out of attachment to the person of 
Arsenios from those who subsequently followed them because they saw the schism as a 
manifestation of opposition to the usurpation of Michael VIII. Apart from Martha's family 
we do not hear of any Arsenites among the high aristocracy, or the aristocracy in general. 
The opposition to the plan for union of the Churches, actively promoted by the 
emperor after the council of Lyons in 1274, found a much wider support among the high 
aristocracy. Again the emperor's close relatives were the first to manifest dissent, beginning 
with the preliminary discussions in 1273, when the anti-uniate party was grouped around the 
emperor's second sister, Eulogia Kantakouzene®®. There was no connection to the previous 
schism since, unlike Martha, Eulogia had been hostile to Arsenios and had supported the 
elimination of the young emperor John IV. Eulogia was joined by her daughter Theodora, the 
widow of the protovestiarios John Rhaoul6?. The two were exiled by the emperor’°. By 
1279, John Rhaoul's two brothers, Manuel the pinkernes and Isaac, as well as the 
protostrator Andronikos Palaiologos, distantly related to the emperor, and the protostrator's 
cousin John Palaiologos Kantakouzenos, were in jail for their opposition to the union? !. 
Only the latter recovered his freedom after submitting to the emperor's will. The protostrator 
died in prison, while the Rhaoul brothers were blinded’2. The opposition to the union 
included two prominent members of the aristocracy of civil service, the mesazon Theodore 
Mouzalon and Constantine Akropolites. Their attitude was apparently less outspoken and 
their treatment was accordingly milder/?. The union was a decision of political expediency 


and did not have any warm support in Byzantium, even from those who did not openly 


68Pach.Iii, 487 

69Unlike her mother, Theodora Rhaoulaina was sympathetic to Arsenios, but not schismatic, as we can tell 
from her correspondence with the patriarch Gregory of Cyprus. After 1285 Arsenios' body was transported to 
her monastic foundation of St Andrew en krisei, where Gregory was also buried later (Pach.II 85-86, 152). It 
appears that the two schismatic movements were later connected, since Andronikos II used both Theodora and 
Isaac Rhaoul, the anti-uniate leaders, as a means to approach the Arsenites in 1294 (Pach.II, 207) 

70Pach.II., 15 

7 pach. Iii, 581 

7?tbid., 611-613 

7 3Tbid., 625. Akropolites simply fell in disgrace, while Mouzalon, who refused to lead an embassy to Rome, 
was beaten with a rod and deposed. 
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oppose the emperor's will. Except for the patriarch John Bekkos and some ecclesiastics and 
church officials connected with the handling of the union procedures, such as George 
Metochites, the reversal by Andronikos II of his father's policies immediately after the latter's 
death was welcomed without any protest. 

As in the case of the Arsenite aristocrats, it is not possible to discern any motive other 
than religious conviction behind the anti-uniate dissenters. It is interesting, though, that in 
both cases the leaders of the dissenters were members of the families of each one of Michael 
VIII's sisters. Martha's family in the first case, Eulogia, Theodora and Theodora's brothers- 
in-law in the second case. It might be possible to consider frustration at the race for 
distinction and grants as a possible factor, but there is no indication that the two families of 
lateral relatives had reason to feel overlooked. Manuel Rhaoul, for example, and Andronikos 
Palaiologos held high-ranking offices and cannot be considered as disregarded. It could be 
possible to connect the dissent of Eulogia's family with the events in Bulgaria, where the 
tsarina Maria, another daughter of Eulogia, and her young son lost the throne, in part because 
of Michael VIII's support for his own son-in-law, John Asan. Those events, however, took 
place around 1276-79 and thus are posterior to the formation of the anti-uniate movement. 
Indeed, Pachymeres affirms that under Maria the Bulgarian court was a refuge for dissenter 
monks’4, Before marrying the Bulgarian tsar Constantine Tich, Maria had been the wife of 
the Grand Domestic Alexios Philes. Already on the occasion of Alexios' death on campaign 
in the Morea in 1263, she and Eulogia had been involved into court politics by demanding the 
removal of Alexios's colleague, the parakoimomenos John Makrenos, whom they accused of 
pro-Lacarid plotting. On that occasion the emperor accepted their claims and had Makrenos, a 
captive of the Franks at the time, ransomed and blinded’ 5. This incident is cited here only in 


order to demonstrate how obscure the patterns of alignments and antagonisms within the 


74The events are described in Pach.Iii, 545-559, 561-569 
75 Pach. li, 275-277 
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court were and how difficult it is to discern a more general pattern and attribute a particular 
causality to the various groupings around a cause. 

One of the major issues that caused a lot of resentment among several of Michael 
VIII's subjects was the inadequacy of defensive measures against the mounting attacks of the 
Turcomans in Asia Minor, due to a combination of negligence and practical inability on the 
part of the Constantinopolitan government. It appears that already before 1261 the energy and 
resources invested in the reconquest of Europe were not enthousiastically approved by part of 
the inhabitants of Asia Minor who had not much to gain from such enterprises. This cool 
disposition towards the prospect of imperial restoration and the ensuing costs found 
expression in the exclamation of disappointment attributed by Pachymeres to the 
protasecretis Michael Senachereim: upon hearing of the capture of Constantinople in 1261, 
Senachereim stated that "from now on, nobody should hope for anything good, since the 
Romans have set foot in the City anew"76, [t is more than likely that the group that expected 
to profit more from the reconquest was the high aristocracy of the emperor's relatives, 
generals and close collaborators, that is, those who would receive the lion's share from the 
imperial grants of the newly conquered territories. On the other hand it is not correct to 
strictly identify the policy of reconquest as "pro-aristocratic". Theodore H, for example, who 
was rather emancipated from the tutelage of the high aristocracy, pursued energetically the 
policy of conquest initiated by his father, John III. At any rate, to whatever frustration already 
existed in Asia Minor at the time of Palaiologos' usurpation was added the outrage at the 
treacherous mistreatment of the lawful emperor. Unlike the newly conquered European 
populations, who had been accustomed to frequent changes of overlord and for whom the 
Nicene emperors were perhaps only the latest in a series of conquerors, the inhabitants of 
Asia Minor had been accustomed to a dynastic continuity of half a century. The Lascarids . 
were associated for many with the maintenance of their freedom and with their material 


welfare, as is evident from the growth of a cult of "saint" John III and the birth of a 
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hagiographic tradition around that emperor??. Thus the blinding of John IV was soon 
followed by a massive revolt of the inhabitants of the mountainous regions south-east of 
Nicaea, while the Arsenite schism was particularly popular among the monasteries of Asia 
Minor and forced the patriarch Joseph to undertake a tour of the area’ 8. Pachymeres makes a 
point about the fact that Michael VIITs negligence towards Asia Minor was in part the 
deliberate result of his mistrust of the locals. The emperor himself is said to have 
aknowledged that much in a conversation reported to Pachymeres by the patriarch of 
Alexandria, therefore probably genuine. Of course Michael denied that he deliberately sought 
the ruin of the province and blamed his commanders for misrepresenting to him the 
seriousness of the situation’ 9. It is remarkable that within this general context we do not hear 
of any aristocratic group particularly connected with Asia Minor and opposing the emperor's 
policies. Michael VIII must have been unpopular with the local aristocracy of the cities of 
Asia Minor: ca. 1280 Leo Kaloeidas, an official of the empress's treasury, was condemned 
for possession of a pamphlet attacking the emperor's tyrrany®°. This person, known to us 
also from the chartulary of the monastery of Lembos, was certainly connected to the well- 
known low-aristocratic family of the Smyrna area®!. Of course this isolated case is not 
sufficient to allow us to talk about an organized opposition to Michael VIII on the part of this 
group. 

There are two cases where Michael VIII felt threatened by the activity of his 
aristocratic commanders in Asia Minor. The most notable concerns John Doukas [Angelos], 
a son of Michael II of Epiros who had grown up in the imperial court. His succesful military 
leadership against the Turks in Bithynia gained him a large popularity that annoyed the 
emperor. Officially, John was accused of speaking with contempt about the emperor's son, 


T7See Heisenberg, Life of John III; also D.Polemis, "Remains of an Acoluthia for the Emperor John Doukas 
Batatzes"in C. Mango/O.Pritsak(edd.), Okeanos. Essays Presented to Ihor Sevcenko on his Sixtieth Birthday, 
Cambridge. Ma., 1984, 542-547 

78pach.li, 259ff; lii, 437 

79pach.Ii, 291-293; Iii, 405-407, 633-635 

80pach Iii, 621 

81For Kaloeidas, an antidoux ton despoinikon ktematon, see MM IV, 279; for his family see Ahrweiler, "L' 
histoire et la géographie de la région de Smyrue", 157-158 
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the porphyrogennetos Constantine. In 1280 the succesful commander was recalled from 
Nicaea and was blinded together with his cousin, the parakoimonenos of the Seal 
Sphrantzes. At the same time the emperor recalled and placed under arrest Michael 
Strategopoulos, commander at Heracleia on the Black Sea, under a similar accusation of 
aspiring to the empire. It was only the persistent intervention of Strategopoulos' cousin, the 
empress, that saved him from a sort similar to that of John Doukas. In both cases certain 
close collaborators of the two generals were severely punished®2. Strategopoulos' 
connections with Asia Minor are not known, but in the case of John Doukas and Sphrantzes 
we know for certain that they were natives of Western Greece. It is obvious, however, that a 
succesful general could command the loyalty of the local armies, mostly composed of 
stratiotai who were in profound anxiety for their homelands and properties. If the accusation 
concerning the porphyrogennetos was true, it shows that ambitious commanders could 
reinforce this loyalty by contrasting their success to the indifference or incapability of the 
imperial family (these events had been shortly preceded by an ambitious but failed campaign 
of the junior emperor Andronikos H in the Maeander valley). It is not by chance that 
immediately after that Michael VIII undertook in person, for the first time in his reign, a 
defensive campaign in the area of the Sangarios, that is, the same front that the two 
commanders had been active in. 

The policies of Michael VIII did not in any way antagonize the social or economic 
interests of the aristocracy. Yet, the tyrranical character of his government gradually isolated 
the emperor from the group that had enthusiastically supported his usurpation in 1258-61. 
Towards the end of his life the people that he could trust were reduced to a few. It is telling 
that in the final years of his reign he felt twice that he had to take the field in person, for the 
first time after his accession, although his health was problematic®3. The other major 


campaigns of that period were entrusted to his two sons and his son-in-law, the despot 


82Pach.Iii, 613-617, 621-623 
83In the Sangarios campaign of 1281 and the uncompleted campaign against John of Thessaly in 1282. See 
Pach.lii, 633ff. and 659ff. 
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Michael84. This isolation was largely the result of the emperor's intolerance and 
suspiciousness, rather than of his particular policies85. It is not unlikely that his insecurity 
was justified. The particular circumstances of his accession, the necessities of international 
politics and occasional adversities in particular fronts (like Bulgaria or Asia Minor) exposed 
the emperor to criticism and created a widespread hostility among groups of particular 
importance: the "opinion-makers", that is, the clergy and the monastic circles, but also part of 
the army, especially those whose origins and fortunes lay in Asia Minor. The inability of 
many high aristocrats to show understanding for the emperor's raison d' Etat may reveal firm 
beliefs and principles, but it may also betray a deliberate attempt on their part to capitalize on 
this hostility. Although Pachymeres, who had little sympathy for Michael's policies, is clearly 
sympathetic towards the victims of his purges and presents his reactions as excessive and 
irrational, I would tend to consider the emperor's particular severity and harshness in dealing 
with aristocratic dissidents as a sign that he really believed in the guilt of their intentions. His 
beliefs may not have been unfounded: in the case of the two commanders in Asia Minor, for 
example, we know that after Michael's death Michael Strategopoulos was found guilty of 
plotting against Andronikos II, while the despot Michael was building up a dangerous 
personal following in Asia Minor, just as his brother John Doukas had been accused of 
doing in 128086, [n any case, Michael VIIT's ruthless repression succeeded in its major aim: 
to deprive the large group that opposed his policies of any prominent individuals who might 
have been eager to assume its leadership and energize it against the emperor. In spite of all the 
tough choices that Michael VIII had to make and the even tougher ways in which he 


promoted them, he did not encounter any open challenge to his rule until his death in 1282. 


84 Andronikos II campaigned in the Maeander area in 1280 and the porphyrogennetos Constantine against 
Bulgaria in the same year. Michael Angelos led the army that defeated the Angevine invaders in Berat in 
1281. See Pach.lii, 593ff., 599, 645. 

85 Apart from the cases cited above, see Pach.Iii, 617-621, for the emperor's suspiciousness, his strict laws 
against possession of pamphlets and his anger at the divinatory practices of his enemies. 
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The early reign of Andronikos II 

At the moment of his accession as sole ruler, Andronikos II was better positioned 
than his father had been in order to achieve a consensus around his authority. He was not 
tainted with the perjury and injustice that had marked Michael's usurpation of power, neither 
had he been involved in the deposition of Arsenios. Although the schism officially ended 
only in 1310, it had by then already lost much of its vigor and internal divisions had 
weakened it further. The new situation that had been created after the Sicilian Vespers and the 
victory at Berat allowed Andronikos to repudiate the Union of the Churches immediately 
after his father's death. Less vulnerable to internal opposition than Michael VIII, Andronikos 
adopted a less autocratic style of government that reflects perhaps his personal character and 
beliefs as well. It is indicative that he refrained from inflicting corporal punishment even upon 
those who were guilty of treason. Only one case, the blinding of Alexios Philanthropenos, is 
reported to have taken place under that reign and this was done at the initiative of a 
subordinate official. 

Another characteristic of Andronikos II's style of rulership was that he allowed the 
imperial council a prominent role in decision-making. As we saw earlier, the composition of 
the imperial council was not strictly pre-determined, but there was some connection between 
holding a high-ranking office and participaton in the council. The role of the council was 
normally simply advisory, but in some cases we get the impression that the council actually 
took the decisions. For example in the early part of the reign, when the most pressing 
problem was a shortage of money, Andronikos allowed the council to take the crucial and 
potentially unpopular decision to demand a tenth of the income from all those who held 
imperial grants 87. The purpose of the special imposition was to finance the 1283 campaign 


against Thessaly, which shows the support that existed among the high aristocracy for 


87Pach.0, 69. The term used is pronoia, a word that has a rather general sense in Pachymeres. On that event 
see A.Laiou, Constantinople and the Latins. The Foreign Policy of Andronicus II, 1282-1328, Cambridge, 
Ma., 1972 (hereafter Laiou, Constantinople and the Latins), 38-39 
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continuing the expansion in Europe, even at a time when the disastrous situation in Asia 
Minor could no longer be concealed. On the other hand, the decision for the dissolution of 
the fleet, which was taken soon afterwards, was attributed to the emperor himself, on the 
instigation of some members of the council58. The maintenance of a costly fleet, necessary as 
it was, was Certainly more important for the pursuit of the reconquest campaigns in Thessaly, 
southern Greece and Epiros, while the liquidation of the fleet would have appeared positive 
only to those who wanted to direct the empire's resources towards the defense of Asia Minor. 
One wonders whether there were not two parties within the aristocracy, one prone to support 
costly campaigns in Europe and one more inclined towards protecting Asia Minor. If that 
was the case, it would appear that the policies of the emperor after the first years of his reign 
were mostly influenced by this second group and may have delayed the process of collapse 
for more than one decade. The emperor himself resided in Asia with most of his court around 
1290-93 and probably earlier as well8?. On the other hand, a failed campaign against Epiros 
in 1292 is only known through the "Chronicle of the Morea" and is not mentioned in 
Byzantine sources?0. This might indicate that the only Western expedition of the period was a 
very modest undertaking, that the Chronicle may have wished to exaggerate in order to stress 
the importance of that defeat of the Byzantines. It has been suggested that the rise of new 
collaborators, such as Theodore Metochites, who demonstrated a lively interest in Asia 
Minor, may be connected with this shift of policy? 1. 

During the period of the emperor's residence in Asia Minor a major affair broke out, 
concerning an alleged conspiracy headed by the emperor's brother, the porphyrogennetos 
Constantine?2. Staging a coup de théâtre, Andronikos summoned Constantine and his 


8 8pach.H, 70-71 

891 aiou, Constantinople and the Latins, 76ff. There must have been also an earlier prolonged period of 
imperial residence in Asia, as implied from several letters written by Gregory of Cyprus during his 
patriarchate. 

900n this campaign see Laiou, Constantinople and the Latins, 40-41 

9 1T aiou, op.cit., 77-79 

92Pach.II, 160-165; Greg.I, 186-191. In my reconstruction of the incident I follow Pachymeres rather than 
the much later Gregoras. Gregoras' main difference is that he wholeheartedly accepts Constantine's innocence. 
I think that he also tends to misrepresent Michael VIII's intentions for his second son: although he lavished 
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alleged accomplice, the protostrator Michael Strategopoulos to appear before him in 
Nymphaion and then, in front of the assembled court (rept mABovouy dyopá&v), he 
produced witnesses testifying that the emperor's brother had been plotting to seize the throne. 
Pachymeres prefers to keep a neutral position on the issue of the accuracy of those 
accusations. He only concedes that the accusations "appeared plausible to those who heard 
them". Constantine, who had been endowed by his father with an enormous income, was 
probably the wealthiest person in the empire after the emperor. He was even employing his 
wealth in an "imperial" way, making rich gifts both to lay magnates and to ecclesiastics. He 
was one of the first aristocrats to built his own fortified tower in Nymphaion, but we do not 
know whether this had been done with imperial approval or not??. Constantine was said to 
have been his father's favorite son, but Michael VIIT, a strong supporter of centralized 
autocracy, had deliberately avoided to confer upon his son the quasi-imperial title of Despot 
and had even prohibited him from wearing the imperial purple after his coming of age?4. This 
ambiguous position of Constantine, who was by birth the first among the notables but had no 
official court rank was a cause of serious resentment to him: it was his audacious reaction to 
an incident in 1292 involving his wife's order of precedence that placed him in disgrace?*. 
The result of this situation was that the accusation of high treason appeared plausible to 
contemporaries and should probably be taken seriously by us as well. Constantine and 
Strategopoulos were placed under arrest and were never released until their deaths. Shortly 
after the emperor's return to Constantinople, in March1294, the emperor convoked an 
assembly of lay magnates and clergymen that confirmed the condemnation of both?6. 

The interpretation of the porphyrogennetos affair depends largely upon whether one 
accepts his guilt or not. After Constantine's fall his enormous fortune was confiscated and 





upon him a generous allowance, Michael's behaviour does not allow the supposition that he intended to 
divide the empire or change the order of succession, but rather the contrary: see the next two notes. 
93Pach.II, 226 

94Pach.lii, 631. Despite the fact that Michael's brother, the Despot John, resigned his title explicitely in 
order to allow for its attribution to the emperor's sons, Michael did not give the title of Despot either to 
Constantine or to Theodore, his third son. Gregoras' differing information will be discussed below. 
95Pach.II, 154-157 

96mpid., 188 
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that may well have been a motive for Andronikos II in this time of serious shortages. On the 
other hand, Constantine's generosity was used as a means of forming a personal following, 
perhaps including those who were unsatisfied with the emperor's grants. Could it be that the 
end of the empire's expansion had already begun to make it more difficult for the emperor to 
accommodate the demands of the aristocracy and that Constantine tried to use his personal 
fortune to capitalize on that frustration? One is tempted to see some kind of "feudal-type" 
bargain here and interpret those grants of the porphyrogennetos as creating a sort of 
obligation on the part of those who accepted them?’. It is clear however that this did not 
assume the form of a formal contract: after the conspiracy had been revealed Andronikos II 
initiated an investigation concerning those magnates who had received gifts from the 
porphyrogennetos. The conclusion was that they had not behaved in a compromising way 
and they were proclaimed innocent. Their treatment would have certainly been very different 
if, let's say, they had ever given an oath or other official assurance of loyalty to Constantine. 
It is interesting that the treatment of the clerics who had received gifts was different. They 
were accused of treason and their sources of income confiscated. Pachymeres implies that 
this was an injustice commited by the emperor's investigator, the monk Sabas. It is possible 
that the initiative came from a higher source, as the imperial government was eager to grasp 
the opportunity to reclaim for the treasury sources of income that had been granted out. 
Unlike the lay magnates, the ecclesiastics were an easy target, especially since the patriarch 


Athanasios, all while protesting their innocence, refused to come to their defense?8. 


The Asia Minor factor 
The affair of Constantine the porphyrogennetos may be an indication of the tensions 


that began appearing after the expansion of the empire came to a halt. Soon afterwards, 


97The exact status of those lay recipients of gifts is not very clear. Pachymeres calls them "oi rod 

ToAcTiou” and "ueyvwT&vec ". The latter term as used by the author does not exclude high ranking aristocrats. 
It is only Gregoras who gives a military dimension, by stating that the accusations concerned bribes given to 
"dignitaries and the others who were prominent in the army (stratos)"(Greg.I, 186). 

I Spbid., 162-164 
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however, a much more important external evolution placed new strains upon the empire's 
resources. The Asiatic campaigns of the last years of Michael VIII's reign were not marked 
by any major battles and the Turkish advance continued, marked by events such as the fall of 
Tralleis (1284). But in general it appears that during the first decade of Andronikos II's reign 
there was some relative stability in the area north of the Maiander. Gregoras attributes it to the 
great military success of the porphyrogennetos and Michael Strategopoulos, but Pachymeres 
is silent on that point and we may suspect that Gregoras is applying to them a general pattern 
modeled after Alexios Philanthropenos??. In any case, after the emperor's departure from 
Asia Minor the situation started deteriorating rapidly, leading the local populations to despair 
and making them eager to support anyone who would appear to offer them some hope. This 
was demonstrated by the appeal of the Messianic leadership of pseudo-Lachanas in 1294 
among the peasantry of Bithynia!®°. The next year the resentment of the locals gave rise to a 
much more serious threat, the revolt of the pinkernes Alexios Philanthropenos. 

The events of that revolt are well known: Philanthropenos, who was assigned the 
command of the Maeander area, was spectacularly succesful against the Turks. At the 
instigation of his entourage he rebelled and his army wholeheartedly supported him. Around 
Christmas 1296, though, he was betrayed by his Cretan troops and handed over to the 
loyalist Duke of the Neokastra theme, Libadarios, who had him blinded. Deprived of its 
leadership, the rebellion ended without further incidents!0!. 

The reasons for the popularity of Philanthropenos are easy to discern. His successes 
made him appear as the person who could effectively protect the unhappy province and at the 
same time provided him with ample financial means acquired from the enemy in the form of 


booty!92, The stratiotai were extremely opposed to the emperor and his aristocratic 


99Greg.1, 195 

LOOpach.1I, 188-192; see Laiou, Constantinople and the Latins, 79-80 

LO1see Laiou, op.cit., 80-84. Libadarios, however, should not be identified with the father-in-law of 
Theodore Palaiologos, who was pinkernes in 1294, while this Libadarios was only protovestiarites. 
102Pach.II, 212. Planuudes Ep., 97 provides us with the example of Alexios' benefactions to a group of 
soldiers, the Achyraitai. They had been settled in the area by Alexios' father, an element that might have 
contributed to the pinkernes' popularity. See also pp.99, 129, 168 on the booty captured by Philanthropenos. 
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entourage, thinking that the latter were enjoying the benefits of the soldiers' labour, while the 
soldiers were not allowed to benefit even from what had been assigned for their 
maintenance!05, Alexios Philanthropenos, by accepting their point of view was somehow 
setting himself apart from the class to which he himself belonged, the high aristocracy and the 
imperial relatives!94, The large monasteries of the area also lent him their enthusiastic 
support, discontinued the emperor's commemoration and put their wealth at the rebel's 
disposal. That support may be connected to the Arsenite sympathies of Philanthropenos' 
family (his uncle and aunts were among the leaders of the schism), Pachymeres, however, 
does not mention that Alexios' supporters were Arsenite and even if that factor did play a 
role, it must be considered secondary by comparison to the more deeply rooted 
disappointment of the Asia Minor populations at the inability of the Palaiologoi to defend 
their homeland. 

The revolt of Alexios Philanthropenos did not have any appeal among the great 
aristocracy. The rebel's relatives probably did not have any prior knowledge of the rebellion, 
since they did not take care to distance themselves from the imperial court in Constantinople. 
They included his brother, the protosebastos Tarchaneiotes, and his father-in-law, the Grand 
Logothete Constantine Akropolites!95. Both were allowed to retain their posts. We do not 
know the names of Philanthropenos' lay accomplices, with the exception of Malakes, the 
prokathemenos of Smyrna, or perhaps a simple commander!96, His family and social 
background is unknown. His other followers included the monk Melchisedek Akropolites, 
brother of the Grand Logothete, and the metropolitan Theodoulos of Smyrna, the only prelate 
who openly supported the rebellion! 97. Philanthropenos' great admirer and correspondent, 


Maximos Planudes, was not openly implicated in the apostasy. It is not possible to have a 


Cf. A.Laiou, "Some Observations on Alexios Philanthropenos and Maximos Planoudes", BMGS 4(1978) 89- 


99 
IO3pbiq., 215 

!O4Philanthropenos deliberately fueled the wrath of the stratiotai against the great aristocracy by presenting 
his peers as slanderous: Pach.II, 216-217 

105Pach.II, 230; Akrop.Ep., letters 48 and 55 (pp.143-151) 

106pach.II, 299 

1O7Pach.TI, 214, 299 
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complete image of the social groups that supported the revolt of the pinkernes. It is 
interesting, however, that this is the first of all the challenges to imperial power that took -in 
terms of rhetoric at least- an anti-aristocratic ideological tone, even though its leader was a 
member of the high aristocracy himself. Still, it is more likely that the anger of the rebellious 
soldiers was more particularly directed against a specific subgroup within the high 
aristocracy, perhaps even individuals, rather than that class as a whole. There were no 
incidents of anti-aristocratic violence and Philanthropenos himself was later restored into 
favor and readmitted to the high aristocracy, while all the sources feel free to give a positive 
depiction of him. This would not have been possible had Philanthropenos led a movement 
with an overtly anti-aristocratic social character. 

The opposition of the soldiers in Asia Minor to Andronikos' aristocratic commanders 
must have been a serious problem for the emperor, if we judge from the fact that he appointed 
his cousin, the Arsenite leader John Tarchaneiotes, a religious fanatic with minimal 
experience (most of his adult years had been spent in prison or in exile) as commander in 
Asia Minor with extended powers, including a mandate to perform an exisosis!°8. The 
exisosis had become necessary since the frequent changes in command and the political 
upheavals in Asia Minor had resulted in a situation where many stratiotai had lost large parts 
of their income-producing grants, whereas others had become unusually rich by persuading 
the local commanders to increase their oikonomiai. It is probable that the repression of 
Philanthropenos' rebellion had given rise to several abuses of this kind at the expense of 
soldiers who had been sympathetic to his movement. In face of the external danger facing 
Asia Minor, however, the emperor attempted to redress the injustice. It is indicative of the 
situation that the only person whom the dissatisfied soldiers could trust to perform the 
exisosis was a long-time leader of the opposition and uncle of Alexios Philanthropenos. 


Tarchaneiotes, not surprisingly, was unable to form a consensus: even individuals who had 


108Pach.I, 258-262; Laiou, Constantinople and the Latins, 88-89. But the wronged stratiotai appear to 
have been pronoia-holders, like their opponents, rather than small landowners. See Bartusis, Late Byzantine 
Army, 75 
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enthusiastically supported his nephew, such as Maximos Planoudes, now were vehemently 
opposed to him!99. The pronoia-holders hurt by his exisosis allied themselves to the anti- 
Arsenite Church, in the person of the metropolitan of Philadelpheia, and began a campaign of 
slander accusing Tarchaneiotes of inciting rebellion. Rather than exposing himself to such 
accusations, Tarchaneiotes preferred to lay down his command and return to the emperor. 
Already Andronikos II had moved with his court to Thessalonica (1298-1300), preoccupied 
with the problem of halting the Serbian advances in Macedonia and promoting the plans for 
integrating Epiros and Thessaly in the empire. Subsequently all serious interventions in Asia 
Minor would rely on mercenary armies and not on the local stratiotai who were abandoned 
to their fate. 

In 1302 Michael IX was obliged to withdraw from central Asia Minor with his army 
of Alan merceneries. Immediately after his departure the countryside was overrun by the 
Turkish emirs and the Byzantine presence was restricted to the fortified cities that were soon 
besieged. Almost simultaneously the defeat of the forces defending Bithynia at Bapheus 
opened the way for Osman's conquest of the northeastern parts. The dispossessed stratiotai 
and gentry of Asia Minor now became a discontented and potentially dangerous force in 
Europe itself, where they sought refuge! !0, The most vivid illustration of this potential 
danger was the incident that brought the downfall of the Despot Michael [Angelos], the 
emperor's brother-in-law. 

The two sons-in-law of Michael VIII, the Despots John Asan and Michael 
[Angelos], were probably the most important aristocrats after the sons and brothers of the 
emperor. They had both been assisting Michael [X in his struggles in Asia Minor, until the 
death of John Asan ca. 1302. The accusation brought against the Despot Michael in 1304 
was that while in Constantinople he had admitted into his service about a hundred of the 


dispossessed stratiotai from Asia Minor, asking them secretly for an oath of allegiance. The 


109pjanoudes. Ep., 11-12. For the question of the identity of the bad general, see below, the discussion on 
Kassianos with the relevant footnote. 

l IOpach. TI, 389:"ai u&v ydp ‘Papaixat 8uvégew C.) npovotas dmoMuAexórec dvaroriy dedyovtes ém 
Súcews paw, mepurowZuevot EayTots uóvov TO Ziv" 
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oath, modeled on the Western feudal pattern, provided that the soldiers would be friends of 
the Despot's friends and enemies of his enemies, a clause that according to Pachymeres only 
the emperor had the right to demand!!!. The difference from the Byzantine oath of loyalty 
was that there was a counter-oath on the part of the Despot: "he gave to them similar oaths in 
return"! 12, The precise content of Michael's oath is not given, but it obviously had to do with 
providing for their means of sustenance. At first glance, the situation appears clear: a great 
lord, profiting from the destitution of the Asiatic soldiers, attempted to build a personal 
following based on a feudal pattern, but this attempt to introduce alien mores in the empire 
(alien only insofar as individuals other than the emperor were concerned) was not tolerated 
by the emperor. 

But the reality was probably more complicated. In 1302, we are told that Michael IX 
had to retreat from the front in Asia Minor because "his uncle [the Despot John] Asan had 
died, his other uncle the Despot Michael fell sick and had to return to his home, and all he 
(Michael IX) was left with were the Alans"!15, This passage clearly implies that the two 
Despots were leading forces that were not directly subject to Michael IX's command, since 
his uncles' absence deprived him of those soldiers as well. The passage where the affair of 
the oath is first mentioned is also indicative of something similar and will be cited in its 
entirety: "The Roman army, as it has been said, was weakened, dispersed in the Western 
parts and disregarded and for that reason it was seeking employment and sustenance. 
Because of that Michael the Despot was accused and fell in misfortune. For when the 
emperor urged him to go to Nicaea as a commander with the people that were under him (T 
jm ^ auTOv Aci), he wrote many times convoking his own (uerekaAetro TOV ov), but 
they were negligent. For that reason, he thought that he would use those of the emperor as his 


servants, since they had already ceased fighting because of their need. He sent and had them 


111A preserved Byzantine formula of the oath of allegiance to the Emperor does include this sentence: see 
Sathas, MB 6, 652-653 

| 12Pach.II, 396, esp. 408 

! 13Pach. II, 315: "ó roóroy te &ioc ó'AcGv éreBvíke à ô’ Érepoc Betos wrod Muxa 6 Seondtns 
vágy mepurecuv dvexdbet koi ato Tpóg TG owo KUL TO mv (v év Tots Aravois" 
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gathered, but without the emperor knowing, and asked oaths from them (they were about a 
hundred), received the oaths in secrecy and gave also oaths to them in part"! !4. The 
conclusion from these passages is probably that the two Despots had their own personal 
armed following and were under the obligation to go with it to battle when summoned by the 
emperor, more or less like Western feudal lords. Such a pattern of feudal armies is otherwise 
unattested in Byzantium. A way to interpret our source differently would be to consider 
Michael as a kephale, or military governor of an area, and his Zaos as the local army, which 
he had been assigned to lead. This interpretation however does not explain why Michael IX 
could not order the armies of the Despots to remain with him after their departure, neither 
does it fit well with the description of their summoning by the Despot Michael: the imperial 
stratiotai of the allagion of an area were organized rather independently from the kephale. It 
is probable that the kephalai played some role in summoning the soldiers of a particular area 
at the orders of the emperor but they would not normally lead them in battle separately! 15. It 
is therefore conceivable that the Despot Michael had already been allowed to have a personal 
army, under the condition that he would put it in the emperor's service when summoned in 
time of war. The Despot's crime was not that he had wished to bind people to him by oaths of 
allegiance, but that he had demanded them from imperial strariotai, soldiers that were already 
bound to serve only the emperor. At a theoretical level, the existence of "feudal" armies in 
this period would make sense: it is reasonable to accept that imperial grants of extensive 
resources, especially the very generous grants to the emperor's close relatives, such as the 
Despots, were not mere signs of favor, but were connected to an obligation of service 
together with an armed force of unknown size, in the same way that pronoia- grants to the 
stratiotai were connected to an obligation of personal service. The fact that no such obligation 
11 4pach.II, 395-396:"10 yap “Payatkdv, dx elpnrar, éEno8evixos koi Kurd Siow Buxgmapév mapeáparo, 
Gre bropnnoess iran, det p anos eye vir» 45 Neuer an ri 
reden t ROC MOS Mas Ru Reps drea Wa Gres E TE 
Gváykms yeyevnuévots, KAL TEL pas Guvfye, Tv OUTE Bau és eibóroc, Koi OpKxous amar 


exetvous dx rept exatov GvtTas, Kat Kpudnoov Aaufüvuov Kal péper 515006 mpos exeivous” 
| !SBartusis, Late Byzantine Army, 193-196; 236ff. 
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is mentioned in surviving documents should not deter us, since the obligation of the stratiotai 
is also never exposed in detail. It is rather the complete absence of any reference to feudal 
armies in other sources that should make us cautious. Furthermore, the existence of such 
personal armies would render the vulnerability of the high aristocrats to the emperor's 
arbitrariness, already demonstrated in the cases discussed here, more difficult to explain. 
Perhaps we have really to do with an armed entourage, limited in numbers, such as important 
military officials had always enjoyed in Byzantium. After all, it should be noted that the 
soldiers enrolled in the Despot Michael's service were only "about a hundred", a number too 
large perhaps for a personal guard (these were probably heavily armed mounted soldiers), but 
not sufficient for a military challenge to the power of the emperor. Still, the passage of 
Pachymeres is not sufficiently explained that way and we may have to admit that the situation 
with the armies of John Asan and Michael [Angelos] was atypical and exceptional. 

Apart from these stratiotai, there were several expatriate low-ranking military officials 
from Asia Minor who were assigned to serve in various posts in the European cities of the 
empire. They were not indifferent to the ongoing ordeal of their homeland (many of the major 
Asiatic cities did not succumb until later) and some of them were ready to lend their support 
to anyone who would offer the promise of a more effective assistance than Andronikos II 
was able to offer. An example of this attitude was the attempt of certain officials to lend their 
support to Charles de Valois, husband of the titulary Latin empress Catherine de Courtenay, 
who, in the years 1305-1310, was leading an international alliance aimed at a military attack 
on the empire on the model of the fourth crusade. The attitude of the Byzantine officials is 
revealed through the letters, preserved in Greek and Latin versions, of John Monomachos, a 
commander (capitaneus) of the guard of Thessalonica, and Constantine Doukas 


Limpidares! !6, Both originated from Asia Minor: Monomachos was "de parte Orientis 


1 160p the designs of Charles de Valois, see Laiou, Constantinople and the Latins, 200-242; for the 
Byzantine conspirators in particular, ibid., 212-220. The Latin letters are published in Laiou, op.cit., 342- 
343 and the Greek texts in H.Constantinides-Bibicou, "Documents concernant l' histoire byzantine déposés 
aux Archives nationales de France", Mélanges Octave et Melpo Merlier, Athénes 1951, 1-14. Each of the 
two conspirators sent a letter to Charles and one to Catherine, following the same formulae in each case, 
which shows that they both drafted their letters together, probably under the direction of the pretender's 
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Romanie" and Limpidares had been sent "from the castles of the East" to ask for the 
emperor's assistance. Both complain about Andronikos I's inability to defend their 
homeland: "propter inhertiam istius innaturalis domini", "$a tiv Koxiv Tov BovXüv". The 
plot involved several other individuals, including the exiled former metropolitan of 
Adrianoplel !?, while the two officials stated that they managed to convert many other 
important people ("maiores", "riv peyvwT&vov") to their cause. The precise social status of 
the two authors of the letters is not clear. Monomachos was capitaneus [...]fortilicie 
[Thesalonicensis]. This does not necessarily mean that he was head of the city's guard, but 
perhaps he was a subordinate officer. Determining his status would largely depend on 
whether or not one accepts the identification with a homonym known from the 
correspondence of Manuel Gabalas and Michael Gabras!!8. That Monomachos, a native of 
Philadelpheia who was ruined by the Turkish advance, was certainly not a first-rank 
aristocrat. He appears to have been a low-ranking military official, whose rank had not much 
changed as late as 1324, when he was in the entourage of Alexios Philanthropenos during his 
second command in Philadelpheia. On the other hand, the identification of Limpidaris to 
Libadarios, the captor of Philanthropenos in 1295, does not seem plausible to me! !?. I would 
think that he also came from the provincial petty aristocracy of Asia Minor; a relatively 
distinguished status is suggested by his bearing of the middle name Doukas and by the fact 


that his fellow-citizens or the people of his province selected him for a mission to 





agents, Filippo Marciano and Matteo Balbo. Thus, Monomachos' Latin letter to Charles is very similar to 
Limpidaris' Greek letter to the same, while Monomachos' brief Greek letter to Catherine is similar to 
Limpidaris' Latin letter to her. However, why these particular versions were preserved from each person's 
letters is somehow unclear. 

117] aiou, Constantinople and the Latins, 216-217 

l 1 8Proposed by H. Ahweiler, "Philadelphie et Thessalonique au début du XIVe siècle: à propos de Jean 
Monomaque", Byzantina Sorbonensia 4, 1984, 9-16 and accepted by the PLP (19302). The identification is 
plausible, but the Monomachos of the years 1316-1324 may also be connected with the relative of the 
Philadelpheian George Tagaris, mentioned by Kantakouzenos (II, 597) 

| I9The identification is suggested by Laiou, Constantinople and the Latins, 215 and accepted by Ahrweiler, 
op.cit.. The reasons for my doubts are the following: 1. Dux does not indicate a function, but, as it is clear 
from the Greek version, it is his middle name of Doukas; 2. The name Limpidaris, considered a vulgarization 
of Libadarios, is also attested independently later in the century (Kantak.III, 315). In any case, it appears 
unlikely that an aristocrat would use that vulgarized version refering to himself, even if he was a man of no 
learning; 3. Both conspirators try to persuade the foreign princes of their importance in Byzantine affairs. It is 
surprising that Libadarios would not make allusion to his high-ranking office of Grand Stratopedarch. Even 
the Greek signature of Limpidaris does not include any title. 
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Constantinople. But neither he nor Monomachos appear to have been as important as they 
would like the recipients of their letters to believe. The issue of their alleged secret supporters 
among the higher echelons of the aristocracy also lends itself to much speculation. I would 
not think that either the empress Irene, unofficially separated from her husband, or 
Nikephoros Choumnos, who had recently lost his position as mesazon to Theodore 
Metochites, would be very likely to support a change from which they would have more to 
lose than to gain!20, The whole affair seems to reflect mainly the last hopes of the 
discontented low aristocracy of Asia Minor and not a major party within the aristocracy of 
the empire in general. 

Another, slightly earlier, aristocratic conspiracy may have been indirectly connected to 
the discontent caused by the loss of Asia Minor. In 1305, while the Catalans were ravaging 
the outskirts of Constantinople, the cleric John Drimys, who pretended to be a descendant of 
the Lascarids, plotted to overthrow Andronikos II. At the same time two officials, the 
Domestic of the Scholae Katelanos and the epi tou stratou Mouzakes, were also involved in a 
conspiracy!2!, Pachymeres presents the two affairs as simultaneous but independent, but 
they were clearly connected: the two main traits that Pachymeres attributes to the plot of 
Katelanos and Mouzakes, namely treacherous negotiations with the enemy and support by 
the Arsenites of Constantinople, are also attributed to the conspiracy of Drimys by the 
patriarch Athanasios in a contemporary letter!22. The Lascarid and Arsenite connections 
indicate that the conspiracies were hoping for support by the refugees from Asia Minor who 
had flocked in Constantinople at the time. On the other hand, Drimys as well as Mouzakes 
came from the West and the name of Katelanos may indicate that he was of Catalan origins 
himself!23, Mouzakes, although not a very high-ranking official, had connections among the 


120f aiou, Constantinople and the Latins, 219, tends to reject Irene's complicity; Ahrweiler, op.cit., 11-13 
supports the involvement of Choumnos. It should be admitted here that Choumnos' loyalty was not beyond 
suspicion: in 1306 he was aware of the plotting of his consocer, Kassianos (Pach.II, 620 

121 Pach.II, 592-593 

122 Athanasius Ep., 206, 210 

123] take Katelanos as a personal name and not as an ethnic name, since for the latter Pachymeres standardly 
uses Amogabaros. 
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high aristocracy, since he was the father-in-law of Theodore Synadenos, then in his early 
twenties!24, There is no mention of Theodore in 1305, but it is noticeable that he would later 
become one of the more determined enemies of Andronikos II during the first civil war. 

The last known aristocratic conspiracy that was connected with Asia Minor occured 
around 1306. Its leader was the Grand Primmikerios Kassianos, a gambros of the 
emperor!25. The pattern is almost identical to previous ones: a promising general ("the best" 
according to Pachymeres), was appointed to defend an important front, in this case 
Mesothinia, but then he was slandered and fell in disgrace. Kassianos was accused of 
entertaining plans for a marriage alliance with Osman!26. Unwilling to face the emperor and 
expose himself to an uncertain judgement, he rebelled with the support of a few soldiers, 
occupied the fortress of Chele and asked for assurances for his safety in order to give himself 
up. Some of the fortress's inhabitants betrayed him and he was imprisonned. The accusations 
about the Turkish alliance were not pursued, but it was discovered that Kassianos had written 
to Nikephoros Choumnos, his sympentheros, declaring his intention to apostasize, just like 
Kotanitzes had done in Serbia, if he were not pardoned by the emperor!??. Like other 
commanders before him, Kassianos had tried to gain the support of the locals: for that 
purpose he mistreated the orphanotrophos Leo Bardales, whose charge was to collect the 
"usual taxes from the estates" in order to finance the army. This refers probably to a 
continuation of the "extraordinary" levy of 1046 instituted by the imperial council earlier (in 
this case as well Bardales was sent after a decision of the council). On the other hand, it 
appears strange that a measure concerning mainly large landed properties and intended to 
relieve the province would be unpopular among the local population. Bardales had already 


been active in the area and had also probably been an opponent of John Tarchaneiotes as 


124pelehaye, Deux typica, 94 

125pach.II, 618. Kassianos was not married to any known daughter of Andronikos II. He may have been 
married to an illegitimate daughter or, more likely, to a niece of the emperor. 

126pach.II, 619. Pachymeres mentions just the "Persian", but it is known that the Turkish emir active in that 
part of Asia Minor was Osman. 

127pach.II, 620. The expression "rò Úsov cuumév8epov" makes it clear that the author is not referring to 
the well-known relationship between Choumnos and the emperor Andronikos II, but to a relationship to 
Kassianos. 
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well, back around 1297-8128, Himself a former commander and a friend of Maximos 
Planoudes, he was hardly a representative of the Constantinople establishment foreign to 
Asia Minor!??, Again, one suspects that Kassianos' support was rather drawn from among 
desperate soldiers than that it expressed a genuine popularity among the local populations. 
After all, it was the latter who turned him in to the emperor! 39, 

All the above instances demonstrate the impact that the loss of Asia Minor had in the 
relations between the emperor and his aristocracy. We can see that the reaction was very 
different among the various subgroups: the local stratiotai and low-ranking military officials, 
already alienated by Michael VIII's policies, had to face a terrible shock in economic, social 
and psychological terms that drove them to despair and made them prone to rebellion and 
even treason. Among the high aristocracy there was no widespread reaction against the 
emperor. Instead, we have individuals who attempt to use their wealth or personal reputation 
in order to attract the loyalties of the discontented locals. Their personal background 
connections with Asia Minor could be minimal, as indicated by the cases of Michael Angelos 
or Katelanos and Mouzakes. On the other hand, it is not very easy to lay upon the high 
aristocracy the resposibility for the decision-making that led to the loss of Asia Minor. It is 
true that under Michael Palaiologos the interests of the high aristocrats lay in the expansion in 
Europe and that may have contributed to the neglect of Asia Minor. But the imperial policies 
after the danger in the East became apparent cannot be characterized as policies of neglect. 


1281 think that the letter of Maximos Planoudes to Bardales (Planudes Ep., 11-12), where he supports him 
against the local commander who opposes him should be connected with John Tarchaneiotes rather than 
Kassianos for various reasons: 1. A dating as late as 1306 would probably fall after the lifetime of Planoudes, 
thought to have died ca. 1305; 2. Planoudes states that before that general's command it was possible to 
travel to Smyrna without fear of the Turks. This cannot of course refer to any time after 1302; 3. The 
unnamed general was characterized as "PAafepuiratos Tv 8pnoxeíav", appropriate only for the schismatic 
Tarchaneiotes; 4. Planoudes hopes that the furies will "again throw [the general] head first to jail". This fits 
Tarchaneiotes, who had been many times imprisoned before his command, but not Kassianos. 5. Planoudes' 
general had some sort of fiscal prerogatives, just like Tarchaneiotes: "the collector of money that the subjects 
should not have to pay did not even stay away from me, although I did not at all fall under his authority". 
1290n Bardales subsequent carreer, see I. Sevenko, "Léon Bardalés et les juges généraux, ou la corruption 
des incorruptibles", Byzantion 19(1949), 247-259 

130We should mention here another Kassianos, who was sent in 1295 by Alexios Philanthropenos, then in 
Asia Minor, to study with Maximos Planoudes (Planoudes Ep., 128). If he is identified with the rebel of 
1306, then the connection with Asia Minor becomes much more obvious. Also his relationship with Leo 
Bardales, who also belonged to the circle of Planoudes, becomes more complicated. 
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Prominent aristocrats, such as the porphyrogennetos Constantine and his brother Theodore, 
resided in the area, whereas the bulk of Michael [X's grants were situated there. Aristocrats 
such as the Despot Michael [Angelos] or Alexios Philanthropenos were personally involved 
in the defense of the area. At various points the sources voice accusations against the 
emperor's entourage and these may reflect a genuine feeling among the populations of Asia 
Minor as indicated by the rhetoric of the Philanthropenos revolt. However, as both the case 
of Philanthropenos and that of John Tarchaneiotes demonstrate, opposition to certain 
commanders could come from within the Asiatic milieu, rather than from distant aristocrats in 
Constantinople or Europe. The failures of Andronikos II's policies can certainly be attributed 
to errors of judgement and handling, but not to a deliberate anti-asiatic policy promoted by the 


high aristocracy. 


The role of the Church 

After 1295 the combination of the loss of Asia Minor with other factors, such as the 
deteriorating situation in the Balkans and the internal problems of the Church, rendered the 
position of Andronikos II at least as vulnerable as that of his father had been. His reaction, 
however, was different. He continued to follow a policy based on persuasion and consensus, 
as he had done since the beggining of his reign. For that purpose he allowed certain bodies to 
participate in decision-making. These were the imperial council, the Synod of the Church and 
the imperial courts. On the other hand Andronikos managed to preserve the imperial 
prerogatives that allowed him to control the composition of the highest councils and courts. 
At one moment, after the great earthquake of 1296, he was forced to give way to pressure 
and proceed to the judiciary reform that his father had also promised: he formed a new 
highest court, with a predetermined and permanent composition of twelve laymen and 
prelates, authorised to listen to accusations against anyone, excepting, of course, the emperor. 


This dangerous step towards the creation of a highest body that would be independent of the 
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emperor did not lead anywhere, since the new court only functioned for a very short time and 
then was forgotten! ?!. 

The support of the Church hierarchy appears to have been crucial for Andronikos' 
authority. He spent a lot of of time and energy in tactful maneuvers through the sharp internal 
conflicts of the Church and the antagonisms of the prelates. It appears that the emperor had 
managed to establish a working relationship with the patriarchs and the Synod. The first time 
that they opposed one of his decisions was when he appointed the schismatic John 
Tarchaneiotes as general commander in Asia Minor. But this was a unique case of direct 
Church opposition to a major political choice of Andronikos II, after all -given the personal 
history of John Tarchaneiotes-it is not surprising. When on the other hand the patriarch John 
XII Kosmas extended his criticism to other matters of vital importance for the emperor's 
policy, namely the marriage alliance with Serbia and the burdensome prices imposed by the 
imperial monopoly of salt and iron, Andronikos II easily succeeded in using the Synod to 
isolate the patriarch and oblige him to stop his protest!32, Even the outspoken and 
quarelsome Athanasios proved invaluable to Andronikos II during perhaps the most difficult 
part of his reign before 1321, the time of the Catalan attacks in Thrace and Macedonia. On the 
occasion of Drimys' conspiracy the patriarch excommunicated not only the conspirators but 
all who might entertain similar designs and urged Andronikos to be ruthless in suppressing 
such opposition!33, In a similar way the synod of 1321 would excommunicate Andronikos 
III and his rebels at the request of the elder emperor. 

In spite of the importance of the Church, there is no indication that the Patriarch or the 
Synod consciously attempted to influence the political aspect of the emperor's relations with 
his aristocracy, although occasionally they expressed a wish for better supervision of the 


dissolute morals of certain aristocrats. This attitude, as expressed in the letters of Gregory II 


131pach.IT, 236-237 
132pach.II, 293-298. John was provocatively abstaining from his duties 
135 Athanasius Ep., 211 
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and Athanasios, has been discussed above, in Ch.IV 134, Regarding Athanasios, there is an 
obscure passage in Pachymeres stating that during his second patriarchate the patriarch 
isolated the emperor from many people who could have given him sound advice and assisted 
him in his good purposes! 35. These people had to leave to other cities. It is not clear who are 
the people concerned, but I find it very unlikely that this is a reference to great lay aristocrats. 
The passage should rather be interpreted in view of the emperor's intentions to end the 
Arsenite schism, intentions that could only be realized after Athanasios’ second abdication. In 
that case the reference should concern mostly ecclesiastic advisors, although John 
Tarchaneiotes, the Arsenite leader, is not to be excluded. 

Another passage of the same author is even more confusing!3®: we hear of people 
who lost their "dignities" or "honours"(rui&) and were financially ruined by the patriarch 
with the emperor's tacit consent. In this case the reference may concern fiscal officials or 
ecclesiastics!37 , but not court dignitaries. Pachymeres also states that "many great people 
who were close to the emperor" used to oppose the patriarch's cruelty, but by that time (ca. 
1305) they were either dead, or they had been "estranged from the emperor and the city". The 
latter may well be a reference to the former mesazon, Nikephoros Choumnos, who had left 
Constantinople for Thessalonica, but the passage does not say that it was Athanasios who 
caused this estrangement! 38. 
134pp.276-277 
135pach.IT, 518: "noAAóy TüV $uvauévov Pamarel cuveivo kal Evvepyety eig T cyasdv Épnuov 
ToDTOV mowîy Guvéfamive" 

1 36pacp. II, 359-560: "Edket 6€ TO Saurdvioy "Pauaíouc Kock Kuta, bow elompatTopevov sikas Qv 
éudavás c OUX alot T joavy eisévoar TANUPEANLÉTWV, e koi 6 tis TOAEWS lepeus TS TOV 
elompatrovTew Epyoraptas émynuiro, av OU5' (TQ È &nav, TOUS máívTac eiéva, ov eTOV 
fiv, Ko, Jio m TOW TS, ékkanotas mpáypasw. ovsev ydp V , SAX 66v TOY TpoTépuv exetvow 
OTEP OUK OwTOS EXWY, Kat QT 8n. Th TOY cEucrow mov ie dps autoi EVEPYOULLEVE, ws 
dmovavetvo TEAÉUS TOUTOW Kui Tas Tuc, TT WX (v pt TroAvapiay TIPOLOXETO, Tios ô avopas 
Kei aiso oĝç émeKûs dE tous Trap” obey € EXov, es vows añs TipovoGv, ČAAÈ Kat Evar yýTWŞ 
c évfiv mpocdepópevoc eK mpod koi &revobg fous, mTOyeóew noie C.) mavraxó6v tc móAene" 
37The expression "Tas TOV EelonparTÓvTov épyoxaptas” makes one think of fiscal officials. However, a 
similar expression is used in the previous sentence in a metaphorical sense: the Divinity was punishing 
(Smeg etompatTdpevov) the Romans through the defeats in the West. The whole passage that follows 
appears very incoherent. In his translation P.Poussines interprets it as concerning only ecclesiastic affairs and 
Church officials, an interpretation that would make sense and cannot be rejected, although resting on a guess. 
138Ẹ, de Vries-van der Velden, Théodore Métochite, une réévaluation, Amsterdam 1987, 78-79, based on 


this passage, supports the idea that the replacement of the "pro-aristocratic" Choumnos by the "non-aristocrat" 
Metochites occured at the instigation of Athanasios, who was actively promoting an anti-aristocratic policy. 
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Overall, we may conclude that Andronikos II manipulated the Church in order to gain 
moral endorsement for his policies, but these were not dictated to him in any way by 
ecclesiastics. With the exception of affairs that clearly fell under its jurisdiction, such as the 
Arsenite schism or the Union negotiations, the Church should not be credited with too large 
an influence on the emperor's decision-making and particularly his relations with the 


aristocracy. 


Before the civil war 

The period between 1306-1321 is not very well documented. It falls after Pachymeres' 
time frame and before that of Kantakouzenos, while Gregoras, who does cover it, is content 
with a general survey of a few important events. Since he only entered imperial service in 
1321, he has little inside information, probably through his master Theodore Metochites. 
Metochites is probably responsible for the very negative description of the "machinations" of 
empress Irene, who was separated from her husband and lived between before1305 and 1316 
in Thessalonica!39. According to Gregoras the empress was angered because Andronikos II 
did not accept her proposal for a division of the empire among their sons. This may be true, 
although in the relevant passage there are indications that the separation may have taken place 
for more personal reasons. At any rate, Irene's activity in Thessalonica hardly deserves 
Gregoras' negative treatment and does not really represent a challenge: on the one hand Irene 
revealed to certain monks, the noble ladies visiting her and her son-in-law, Milutin of Serbia 
(but not to "the crowds") some embarassing details about her husband's personal life! 40; on 


the other, she undertook an intense diplomatic activity. She tried to make her son Theodore 


Choumnos may well have been an enemy of Athanasios (he was at least a friend of Theoleptos of 
Philadelpheia, a declared enemy of the patriarch) but social policies do not appear to me to have been a very 
important factor in the whole affair. 

139Greg.1, 233-244 

140-gorayBetovon kowd. «ui Apoia To) outsyou éykańuara, ToDTO uóvov purakopévn, TÒ mpd¢ 
Stpovs Kot Aen mpodépew card.” My guess is that these were the emperor's extra-marital relations. The 
expression, on the other hand, "roar Tig qvcews ÉteQmóAwey dnóppnru roD ovčýáyov te kal éavriis 
Å níévroMuÓg TE Kol dvovBüs, & Kav rjpu8píace MÉyovou Kot 1 tv &Tmwpibuv doeXyecTárn" leaves 
more room to the imagination. 
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lord of Thessaly (which was independent at the time) with the help of the Duke of Athens, 
but failed. She was more succesful with her son-in-law, Milutin: after winning the confidence 
of the childless monarch with gifts and flattery (wasted money, according to Gregoras), she 
persuaded him to recognize one of her sons as his heir in Serbia, but a short visit there 
persuaded both Demetrios and Theodore that this was not the place where they would like to 
spend their lives. In spite of the hostile tone, Gregoras' own narrative shows that Irene only 
challenged Andronikos IT s authority to the extent that she undertook independent 
negotiations with foreign rulers. Even then, there is no indication that Irene pretended to 
represent the empire or supplant her husband, while the negotiations were in the best interests 
of the empire, as well as those of her children, since, if successful, they would have placed 
the emperor's sons on the thrones of two important neighboring powers without any military 
activity whatsoever on the part of the Byzantines!4!. 

The only aristocratic conspiracy that we vaguely know about in those years was 
hatched by Syrgiannes the younger. Syrgiannes, the son of a Cuman notable settled in the 
empire and a princess of the imperial family!42, had been apointed governor in Western 
Macedonia and had been notably succesful. It was apparently he who first received the 
surrender of the major cities of Epiros. According to Gregoras, Syrgiannes was initially 
accused of breaking international accords and causing trouble to the Serbs and Epirotes, he 
was recalled, but then regained his command and even obtained the office of pinkernes143. 
This certainly happened before 1319, since Andronikos II refers to Syrgiannes as pinkernes 


in his chrysobull to the city of Ioannina! ^*. Then Syrgiannes was accused of planning to lead 


14 IFor Irene's alleged plans for a division of the empire, see the discussion of the problem of 
territorialization below. 

142For the problem of Syrgiannes family name, see the previous chapter, n.873. Syrgiannes' mother may 
well have been Eugenia, a daughter of Irene/Eulogia Kantakouzene and niece of Michael VIII. In 
Kantakouzenos' narrative of the events of 1321, Eugenia performs the role of ambassador to Andronikos III, a 
role that Gregoras assigned to Syrgiannes' mother. Furthermore, Eugenia was a megale domestikissa and we 
know that Syrgiannes' father had been Grand Domestic. We know that Syrgiannes and John Kantakouzenos 
were cousins and they were both nephews of the Grand Domestic John Angelos (Senachereim?), but the tree 
of their kinship has gaps that cannot be completed. 

1 43Greg.I, 297-299 

1 44MM V, 80 
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his province into secession and become independent. He was treacherously arrested by the 
mystikos Monomachos, governor of the neighbouring province and imprisoned. Apparently 
the charges could not be proven, or the emperor had a very short memory, since Syrgiannes 
was again appointed governor in Thrace in 1321, just in time to join in Andronikos the 
younger's plans for rebellion. The story as given by Gregoras makes little sense, especially 
the swings of the emperor's attitude from suspicion of treason to trust and confidence. The 
story is likely to have been influenced by Syrgiannes' subsequent behavior and I would doubt 
whether there had ever been any proof of rebellion at that stage. Two elements are of 
importance: first, the fact that Syrgiannes allegedly became very popular by distributing the 
booty from his victorious enterprises to his soldiers, thus repeating in the Western Balkans a 
pattern already encountered in Asia Minor; then, Syrgiannes' opponent, Monomachos. It is 
interesting that he bore the same name as the conspirator of 1307, but that was so common 
that we cannot presume a relationship. It is possible that this was the future eparchos, 
Michael Senachereim Monomachos, in which case we have an indication of a strong personal 
antagonism within the high aristocracy and the provincial governors. In any case, Syrgiannes 
was still quite powerful at the outbreak of the civil war in 1321. 


The civil wars 

Reconstructing the events of the first and second civil war would be impossible while 
remaining within the limits of this study. Our major problem is the nature of our narrative 
sources, Gregoras and Kantakouzenos. A detailed criticism is not possible here, neither is it 
necessary for the central argumentation in this chapter. My attitude towards these sources can 
be summarized as follows. Both write at a considerably later date and present the events 
through the distorting lense of later developments and attitudes. Gregoras modifies his 
narrative as much as he has to in order to fit the official version favoured by John VI, 
emperor when this part of the Roman history was composed. However he was not 


wholeheartedly given to distortion and he allowed his biases to be obvious enough to the 
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critical reader. A more important problem is carelessness, bad memory and indifference to 
detail that sometimes make the narrative unreliable. John Kantakouzenos on the other hand 
had the advantage of being one of the major actors of the events and of possessing an 
apparently great memory for details. Furthermore, when he was writing he was aware of the 
text of Gregoras: when he presents a different version of events, he consciously intends to 
correct the earlier author's narrative. Kantakouzenos is very careful with his statements. The 
memoirs however are a problematic source because their author's intention was not the 
recording of history. His aim was to re-write the history of his times the way he wished 
posterity to know it. Writing probably after 1360, perhaps even in the 1370s, Kantakouzenos 
knew that he was practically one of the very few, perhaps the only surviving individual who 
had inside knowledge of events and that his assertions would be unopposed. Therefore he 
did not hesitate to freely remodel events to serve his purpose. In particular his lengthy 
expositions of negotiations, deliberations and private conversations, indeed all those elements 
that Kantakouzenos was more than anyone in a position to know intimately, usually should 


not be considered as representing factual truth! 45. 


The first stage of the war between the two Andronikoi!46 

The crisis at the highest level of the empire began in 1320, when Andronikos I's son 
and designated successor, the co-emperor Michael IX, died in Thessalonica. Before Michael's 
death, his son, Andronikos IIT, had already been associated to the throne and was sharing in 
some of the imperial prerogatives with his father and grandfather! 47. Dissatisfied by his 
grandson's personal lifestyle and character, Andronikos II gave the impression that he was 


1450n Kantakouzenos' history as a literary construction, see A.P.Kazhdan, "L' histoire de Cantacuzéne en 
tant qu' oeuvre littéraire", Byzantion 50(1980), 279-335 

146 Good narratives of the events of 1321-1328 can be found in U.Bosch, Kaiser Andronikos III Palaiologos, 
Amsterdam 1965 (hereafer Bosch, Andronikos III), 9-78 and Laiou, Constantinople and the Latins, 284-299. 
The commentaries on Gregoras by J.L. van Dieten (Nikephoros Gregoras: Historia Rhomaike, Stuttgart 
1973) and on the first two books of Kantakouzenos by G.Fatouros and T. Krischer (Johannes 
Kantakouzenos: Geschichte, Stuttgart 1982) are also very useful. 

1 47Like issuing imperial chrysobulls: see for example Chil. 41, 42,43, issued by the three co-emperors in 
1319, where Michael IX and Andronikos III confirm the provisions of the senior emperor's charter. 
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trying to dissociate him from the throne in favor of the emperor's eldest surviving son, the 
Despot Constantine!+8, The senior emperor did not pursue his aims to the end. In 1321, after 
putting his grandson to trial and than acquitting him, the emperor recognized Andronikos the 
younger's right to the succession. By that time, however, a party of aristocrats had been 
formed around the younger Andronikos that actively strove towards sedition. Their aim is 
clear from what followed: in Easter 1321 Andronikos III left the capital and started a 
rebellion in Thrace. In June of the same year an accord between the two emperors divided the 
empire, granting Thrace to the younger as an autonomous dominion. After a new phase of 
hostilities, the treaty of Epibatai in 1322 confirmed the division, but restored the unity of the 
imperial fiscal administration and specified the prerogatives of the two emperors. 

In the first phase of the rebellion, the party of the young Andronikos desired to 
appropriate a rich province of the empire. Andronikos III disregarded the previous imperial 
grants and proceeded to a redistribution of Thrace's resources among his entourage and his 
army. The latter was composed essentially of the soldiers already settled in the area, with the 
addition of some who came to join him after the rebellion! 49; for the local soldiers the new 
situation was welcome -an indication that they probably were granted increases in their 
oikonomiai- but otherwise their class did not undergo any major upheaval as a result of the 
imposition of Andronikos IIT's rule over Thrace. It was in the higher levels of the aristocracy 
that Andronikos III's rebellion brought major changes. Apparently several important people 
in the entourage of the older emperor ("small and bigger") were dispossessed and they 
pressed for a reversal of the accord of 1321159, Another major source of income were the 
taxes that were directly collected for the treasury, which Andronikos III appropriated by 
virtually robbing the tax-collectors. Those who profited most must have been the young 


1 48Kantak.I, 14; the story about Constantine's son, Michael Katharos, probably echoes the main argument of 
the opposition, that put emphasis to the fact that the empire could potentially end in the hands of an 
illegitimate son. 

1 49K antak.I, 93, 101; there is no explicit reference to increases in the soldiers’ grants, with the exception of 
the increase of the payment of the merceneries and the grants of land to them (Kantak.I, 164-165) 

150Greg.I, 352: "rous mepi GXTOv juwpoóg Te xai pe(zovg déxnpe8évrag dnd Too veorépoy ro2g TüW 
okei yupin kAfjpoug" 
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emperor's immediate collaborators. Their identities are known and may provide some clue as 
to the causes of their disposition to rebellion. 

John Kantakouzenos would become the emperor's closest collaborator and apparently 
was already his friend in 1320. He was around 25 years old and held the office of Grand 
Papias. He had served in the court of Michael IX in Adrianople and at the time of that 
emperor's death he probably held some sort of command in Gallipoli!>!. In anticipation of the 
revolt he bought the governorship of Adrianople!>2, Theodore Synadenos was epi tes 
trapezes at ca.37 years of age. Like Kantakouzenos he had been close to Michael IX and at 
the moment of that emperor's death he laid down his command in Prilep, in Western 
Macedonia, and returned to Constantinople! 5?. The third major collaborator was Syrgiannes. 
Both authors attribute to Syrgiannes the initiative for approaching Andronikos III and inciting 
him to revolt, but it is possible that he was asked to join the plot after it had been conceived. 
His assistance was essential, since he was governor of Thrace. He certainly was not one of 
the most motivated conspirators, since he changed sides soon afterwards and joined the elder 
Andronikos, causing to the junior emperor serious distress. Another great aristocrat, whose 
attitude parallels that of Syrgiannes, was Andronikos Palaiologos [Angelos], grandson of the 
disgraced Despot Michael!54 and great-grandson of Michael VIII. He was governing the 
area of Rhodope at the moment of the rebellion and must have been quite young at the time, 
around his twenties!55, They were joined by several low ranking aristocrats, of whom the 
most notable was Alexios Apokaukos, Domestic of the Themes and a fiscal entrepreneur 


who may have been quite important to the rebellion as a source of ready cash. 


15! Kantak.I, 24 

152Greg.I, 302, but he may be mistaken. Kantakouzenos himself says that he had no command at the time, 
since he was finding ways to decline the positions offered him by Andronikos II in the Morea and Thessaly. 
Syrgiannes certainly had a governorship in Thrace and he was there in anticipation of Andronikos III's flight 
from Constantinople. 

153Kantak.L, 37 

154pr P nos 21428 and 21433 should be identical. As for most other people, including himself, 
Kantakouzenos attributes to Andronikos an office that he would occupy later. Thus, the "megas 
stratopedarches" of 1321 is in fact the future megas stratopedarches of 1341. 

1 55His grandparents were married around 1278 (Pach.Iii, 559) and his father was probably their second son. 
Assuming that his father married around twenty, there was barely time for Andronikos to reach his twentieth 
year by 1321. 
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Why would a group of young aristocrats (the oldest of them was probably Theodore 
Synadenos at 37) assume the risk of open rebellion? Undoubtedly there were particular 
reasons for each individual. But some common factors are worth noticing. First, most of 
them had already a personal or family background of opposition to the emperor. 
Kantakouzenos was descended from his mother's side from the leading Arsenite, Martha 
Tarchaneiotissa. This family connection was not of secondary importance to him: the day 
when Andronikos [II was summoned to appear before the imperial court, Kantakouzenos 
preferred to attend the mourning of his uncle, the famous Arsenite and former commander 
John Tarchaneiotes who happened to die at that time!56, Theodore Synadenos was, as we 
Saw, son-in-law of Mouzakes, conspirator in 1305. Andronikos Palaiologos was the 
grandson of the often-mentioned Despot Michael (Michael VIII's son-in-law), while 
Syrgiannes had a personal history of at least suspect activities. But it is not in the past that the 
causes from their alienation from Andronikos II should be sought. As the list of supporters 
of the two sides shows, the divisions this time did not follow the lines of previous conflicts. 
Andronikos II retained the loyalty of people with very bad personal relations such as 
Theoleptos of Philadelpheia and Manuel Tagaris, even the former rebel Alexios 
Philanthropenos; both Nikephoros Choumnos and Theodore Metochites participated in the 
court that judged Andronikos III, an indication that they both could be trusted by the senior 
emperor. 

It is possible, on the other hand, that these "burdens" in the family background 
damaged the carreer perspectives of those young aristocrats. At 37, Theodore Synadenos, 
son of a Grand Stratopedarch and grandson of a Sebastocrator, was still a Domestic of the 
Table. It is possible that his younger brother, John, did not bear any office at all at this time. 
John Kantakouzenos held the still lower office of Grand Papias. Andronikos Palaiologos, an 
emperor's great-grandson, may not have held an office at all. Syrgiannes held the more 


satisfactory office of pinkernes, but it is possible that previous suspicions had damaged his 


156K antak.I, 57 
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prospects and he may have felt that his rewards were not commensurate with his successes in 
Western Greece. But there is another dimension that should be added here: the unexpected 
death of Michael IX. Since his departure from Asia Minor in 1302, the junior emperor had 
made his residence in Adrianople, where a separate imperial entourage was formed. From 
Michael's top collaborators to the low-ranking officers of his army, there were many people 
who normally expected that Andronikos II would die first and, once their patron was the 
senior emperor, the way to promotion and enrichment would be open to them. John 
Kantakouzenos and Theodore Synadenos were among the collaborators of Michael [X!57. It 
is probably for the same reason that the conspirators felt so certain about the support of the 
Thracian armies!58. It was noted to Andronikos III that Adrianople was full of his father's 
oikeioi who were expected to support him!5?. At a time when the empire's resources were 
shrinking, a large group within the new generation of aristocrats of all strata, as well as 
soldiers, were awaiting Michael IX's accession as the decisive occasion that would give them 
the priority in claiming the offices and grants that were becoming available only too slowly. 
For those people, Michael's death was a serious blow. Most of them had limited contacts to 
the old emperor's court in Constantinople and even imperial relatives, such as Kantakouzenos 
or Synadenos, were in a disadvantaged position by comparison to other members of the same 
social rank. But the worst thing was the perspective of a succession by the Despot 
Constantine, who probably had his own entourage! 9, Andronikos II's moves towards 
udermining his grandson's succession may have been the result of the influence exerted upon 
him by those who wished to eliminate the circle of Michael IX from the race for imperial 
favor and prominence. The younger Andronikos was the natural rallying point of all those 


157 According to Gregoras (I, 301), Synadenos was for Michael IX what Kantakouzenos was for Andronikos 
III. For John Kantakouzenos' residence in Michael's court and his friendship with Synadenos, see Kantak.I, 
38; G.Weiss, Johannes Kantakuzenos, Wiesbaden 1969 (hereafter Weiss, Kanrakuzenos), 23ff., is correct in 
bringing to attention the important factor of Michael [X's former entourage. 

158Kantak.I, 101 

I59Kantak.I, 23 

160His subordinates in Thessalonica, Constantine Palaiologos, Manuel Senachereim and John Zarides, may 
have been members of that entourage. It is noticeable that they were lower-ranking than the circle of Michael 
IX. 
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who felt threatened by the new situation. His success propelled them to prominence faster 
than they would have expected otherwise: either in the agreement of 1321, or in the treaty of 
Epibatai in 1322, the senior emperor promoted his grandson's main collaborators to important 
offices: Syrgiannes became Grand Duke, John Kantakouzenos became Grand Domestic, 
while Theodore Synadenos became Protostrator. Alexios Apokaukos became 
parakoimomenos, a very high office for someone from the low aristocracy of financial 
officials and fiscal speculators. It would be interesting to know whom they replaced in those 
offices, but our information has gaps for the period immediately before 1321. The only 
interesting hypothesis concerns the office of protostrator, from which Theodore Synadenos 
may have displaced Andronikos Asan, the emperor's nephew and father-in-law of John 
Kantakouzenos!6!, Asan, who was a succesful governor in the Morea was recalled in 1321 
at the orders of the younger Andronikos!©2and was, we are told, very resentful at the fact that 
he was not granted the office of sebastokrator as a reparation. Since Andronikos III was not 
given control over the Morea, according to the descriptions of the accords that we have, it is 
possible that Asan's recall and resentment were connected to the loss of his court office. This 
would better explain his desire to become Sebastokrator: any office lower than Protostrator 
would be degrading, but all the higher offices were occupied!®3, On the other hand it would 
have been inappropriate to confer a lofty title such as Sebastokrator or Despot on someone 
who was not the emperor's son or brother. The affair was a compromise rather than a violent 
deposition: during the war Asan's son, Manuel, was married to the daughter of Theodore 
Synadenos!64, Asan himself remained a prominent figure in the court of Constantinople and 
he led the list of officials who signed the treaty with Venice in 1324165, [t is worth noticing 
that although Andronikos and his brother, Constantine Asan, signed before many office- 


1 6 !The information about Andronikos Asan as prorostrator comes only from Philes I, 113 

1 62Greg.I, 362. On Asan;s success in the Morea, see Schreiner, Kleinchroniken I, 242 

1 63See table I. There is a gap only for the office of protosebastos. 

164Kantak.I, 125. I do not think it likely that Andronikos Asan had approved of this match. As in the later 
civil war of 1341, his sons appear more attached politically to their brother-in-law, John Kantakouzenos, than 
to their father 

165MM III, 104 
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bearers, including the mesazon Theodore Metochites, they bore no office whatsoever. If our 
suppositions about Andronikos Asan are accurate and if he is representative of the 
restructuring that occured in the upper levels of the aristocracy during the civil war, we see 
that the new group of aristocrats did not attempt to eliminate the generation that was already 
in power; their aim was to supplant them, forcing them to a sort of early retirement. 

As far as the distribution of state grants was concerned, the first solution that the party 
of Andronikos III sought was the detachment of an area, Thrace in this case, for their 
exclusive use. The final agreement of 1322 restored the unity of the empire and Thrace 
reverted to the rulership of Andronikos II, who was allowed to reimpose his fiscal apparatus, 
but the grants that Andronikos III had made to his soldiers and supporters were recognized 
and a large annual allowance was reserved for the younger emperor!69, Although formally 
the arrangement left Andronikos III in more or less the same subordinate position that his 
father had occupied before him, it marked a complete victory for his partisans, who were 
accepted in the first rank of the imperial aristocracy. The younger Andronikos could be 
assured both of his succession and of his grandfather's good faith until then: his uncle, the 
Despot Constantine, remained his prisoner in Didymoteichon. 

An unexpected victim of the emperors' reconciliation was Syrgiannes, who had 
changed sides between 1321 and 1322 and had attempted with some success to reconquer 
Thrace for Andronikos II. He was accused of aspiring to the empire and condemned with the 
agreement of both emperors. From the description of both Gregoras and Kantakouzenos we 
may believe that there was no evidence against him. The accusation rested on the testimony of 
Andronikos Asan, to whom allegedly Syrgiannes had confided his discontent with the 
pacification and his intention to assasinate Andronikos II and proclaim himself emperor! 97. 
An imperial court was convoked, but the case against Syrgiannes was not proven. For the 


first time perhaps, that faithful instrument of Andronikos II's policy refused to act upon the 


166Kantak.I, 164-165, 167 
167 Greg.I, 363 
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emperors wishes and condemn Syrgiannes. The Grand Duke was imprisoned simply on the 
emperor's arbitrary orders, with the consent of the younger Andronikos!68, The two authors 
disagree concerning the causes for Syrgiannes' disgrace. According to Gregoras, Asan acted 
upon directions from his son-in-law, Kantakouzenos, while Kantakouzenos himself places 
the entire responsibility for the decision upon the senior emperor. The question of who took 
the initiative is only of secondary importance, however. We may believe that Syrgiannes was 
eliminated with the full consent of both emperors: the reconciliation had caused an 
overcrowding in the upper echelons of the aristocracy. Neither emperor could afford to waste 
his favor and resources on someone whose loyalty he could not trust. 

Although this first phase of the civil war was essentially a conflict between 
aristocratic groups, there are indications that the other strata of society, besides the aristocracy 
and the army, did not remain passive spectators. Andronikos III had the wholehearted 
support of the population of Thrace, we are told, because he promised lighter taxation!6?. The 
complete alleviation mentioned by Gregoras (ÉAeu8epio, Kat diTÉAew:) concerned cities and 
towns, rather than the countryside. The information is not difficult to accept, especially since 
we know that other emperors had granted similar privileges to cities! 79. At the time, 
Andronikos III was not in immediate need of cash, since he had confiscated the money of the 
tax-collectors. On the other hand, it is doubtful that these privileges survived the reimposition 
of Andronikos II's fiscal administration in 1322. The young emperor's alliance with the city 
populations was a temporary necessity. His main strength were the local srrariotai, not the 
citizenry, and it was the soldiers' income that he cared to protect by the treaty of Epibatai. 

The case with the populations of the large cities, Constantinople and Thessalonica, 
was different. I think that Constantinopolitan support for Andronikos III is somehow 
exaggerated. It should be kept in mind that after the events of the second civil war, the 
support of the urban low classes was seen as a negative trait for a political undertaking. 

1 68Kantak.I, 171-172 


169Greg.I, 819 
170See examples in ch.III. The most recent case was Ioannina, in 1319 (MM V, 77-84) 
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Gregoras, therefore, stated that the populace of Constantinople was ready to revolt if an army 
appeared outside the walls, while Kantakouzenos admits that, but states that Andronikos III 
and himself disdained to seek that sort of support! ?!. The truth is that, whether they could or 
not, they did not seek it and the population of Constantinople did not play any active part in 
the events of 1321-1322. But Thessalonica was another matter. It may not be an exaggeration 
to say that at a moment when Andronikos III had been caught in a pincer between two fronts 
and while the renegade Syrgiannes was slowly gaining ground against him in Thrace, the 
revolt in Thessalonica and the arrest of the Despot Constantine decided the outcome of the 
war. Again, Kantakouzenos downplays the role of the popular element, while Gregoras 
underlines it: according to Kantakouzenos, there was a rebellion (stasis) and "the supporters 
of the young emperor" took control of Thessalonica and arrested the Despot! 7?. Gregoras 
mentions twenty-five rebels who pushed the people (demos) of Thessalonica to revolt. Their 
names were known in the capital and Andronikos II sent orders to his son for their arrest. 
They were faster to act and incited a full-scale popular revolt, complete with church bells 
ringing, looting of the houses of the Despot and his subordinates and murders of some of the 
latter! 75, One wonders how much this description -by someone who was not there at the 
time- echoes the scenes of 1345-46174. It is difficult to interpret the full-scale support of the 
populace for Andronikos III, especially since the latter’s revolt was all but anti-aristocratic in 
character. I would rather imagine that there was a more limited-scale revolt, with the 
participation primarily of the soldiers (it is noticeable that the Despot could not present an 
armed resistance) and certain prominent citizens (Gregoras' "twenty-five"?), not unlikely of 
aristocratic status, who had connections with the rebel party, perhaps dating back to Michael 
IX's residence in Thessalonica in 1319-1320. It is possible that the conspirators sought the 


support of lower-class elements, even riff-raff, allowing for the looting of the Despot's 


171 Greg.I, 320; Kantak.I, 96, 98, 102, 105 

i 72Kantak.I, 149 

173Greg.I, 356 

174K.-P.Matschke, Fortschritt und Reaktion, 61, notes an interesting parallel with the description of a full- 
scale riot in Thessalonica by Thomas Magistros, suggesting that it implies the events of 1322. We do not 
know to what period Magistros is referring, but the obvious guess is the time of the Zealot revolts. 
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houses, but a broad-scale uprising of the city population is difficult to explain. I would think 
that although the rebel Andronikos sought the support of some groups other than the 
aristocracy and the army!75, his revolt did not in any way express their interests, neither did 
its outcome change their social situation. The quarrel of the two Andronikoi was primarily an 


affair concerning the aristocracy, although other social groups could be involved in it. 


The years of peace (1322-1327) 

The agreement of 1322 worked well for five years. The young aristocrats who had 
risen alongside Andronikos III cooperated normally with the senior emperor as his generals 
and advisors. Kantakouzenos, for example, undertook a campaign in Asia Minor in 1325!76, 
Those years, however, saw an aristocratic challenge of a different kind, that was in a way 
indicative of new tendencies. In 1326 Andronikos II concluded a marriage alliance with 
Serbia: the daughter of the panhypersebastos John Palaiologos, son of the porphyrogennetos 
Constantine and nephew of Andronikos II, was given in marriage to the Kral Stephen 
Dečanski. This was undoubtedly desired by Andronikos II's court, since the bride's maternal 
grandfather was Theodore Metochites, who even allowed his favorite daughter, the bride's 
mother, to settle in the Serbian court! 77. But the panhypersebastos, who was then governor 
of Thessalonica, used his new relationship in an "unexpected" way: allying himself with the 
Kral, he claimed part of the empire for himself and attacked Macedonia. John based his claim 
on his father's alleged hereditary rights in Macedonia! 78, In fact, it is possible that the 
information reported by Gregoras but ignored by Pachymeres, concerning Michael VIII's 


1 75The affair of the head of a Vlach tribe, Syrmpanos, who at the head of an armed band of shepherds joined 
Andronikos II's army against Andronikos Palaiologos in Rhodope was hardly a "Bauernaufstand" (Matshke, 
op.cit., 60). The expression &ypóra (Kantak.I, 146) has the sense of "rural people" rather than “peasants” and 
refers to the armed nomads, not to a peasant revolt. Their motivation is clear from what follows: they receive 
rich gifts from Andronikos III. 

1 76For this campaign see Laiou, Constantinople and the Latins, 292 and note 33 

177 Greg. I, 373-374; Kantak.I, 209-211 

178Gregoras' "te kAfipov oðoav (rüv Bacweüav) avrg marpwóv" cannot possibly apply to the whole of 
the empire. In any case, Kantakouzenos specifies that John wanted "iw émerpóreve mÓAeowv C.) idtav 
EUTP KUTAOTHOY SuvaoTelay, droorious Bac és" 
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plan for a division of the empire between his two sons, originated as part of the 
panhypersebastos' propaganda. The government in Constantinople was quick in 
compromising with the rebel. According to Gregoras, he obtained the title of Caesar and the 
corresponding insignia and accepted to return to Thessalonica, but fell sick and died. It is 
unlikely, however, that the panhypersebastos would have gone to such lengths simply for a 
court promotion. I would think it possible that the accord included a recognition of John's 
lordship over Macedonia, but, since this was never realized because of his death, Gregoras 
passes over it in silence. In that case, we have a high aristocrat's rebellion, whose aim and 
means of support are very different from previous challenges to imperial power: the aim is 
the detachment of a part of the empire. Such an arrangement may have been in the mind of 
Alexios Philanthropenos in 1295 and a similar desire was attributed to Syrgiannes in 1319, 
but the only real precedent was the rebellion of the younger Andronikos in 1321. 
Andronikos, however, was a lawful emperor and, in any case, the treaty of 1322 put an end 
to the division. 

The other new pattern was the use of a foreign power as source of support. Again, 
there were distant precedents in the beginning of the thirteenth century, but in many ways this 
can be considered an innovation that would set a pattern for future challenges, such as those 
of Syrgiannes or John Kantakouzenos who would seek the empire supported by Serbian 
armies. Whether it was formally recognized in an accord or not, the price would probably be 
the concession of imperial territory to an alien power. 

However, I do not think that the rebellion of John Palaiologos was independent from 
the conflict between the two Andronikoi. On the contrary, there are several indications that 
this event marked a new phase in it. First, it is noticeable that Andronikos II rushed to reach 
an agreement with the rebel without any consultation with his grandson and heir. Especially if 
the agreement icluded the concession of territory, as I suspect, this haste is inexplicable. Then 
Kantakouzenos, discreetly but clearly, points to Theodore Metochites and his sons as 


accomplices to the rebellion and, for once, it appears that he is truthful: the mesazon's sons 
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were governing Strumitza and Melnik, two cities of the upper Strymon strategically located 
close to the border between the parts claimed by the rebel and the territories governed by 
Andronikos III in Thrace. It is significant that John Palaiologos and the Serbians did not 
attack Thessalonica, but exactly the area of Strymon and Serrai. Whether the two young 
Metochitai were in treacherous correspodence with their brother-in-law or not, the fact that 
they were exposed to accusations indicates that they did not oppose him. John himself, before 
his rebellion, had been appointed at the governorship of the very area that he intended to 
claim, Macedonia. Finally, it should be noted that immediately after the Caesar's unexpected 
death a secret embassy headed by Gregoras was dispatched from Constantinople to the 
Serbian court. Gregoras only mentions as an objective the return of Metochites' daughter, the 
Caesar's widow, who remained in her son-in-law's court, but, as it has been correctly pointed 
out! 79, the real purpose was the fostering of an alliance against Andronikos III, whence the 
secrecy. 

The result that I draw from the above observations may appear surprising: the 
imperial court in Constantinople engendered a detailed, long term plan, aiming at the 
detachment of a significant part of imperial territory with the assistance of the Serbian 
king! 580, But this would make sense if interpreted under the same light as Andronikos III's 
rebellion in 1321. By 1326 the situation had been inverted: Andronikos III's succession was 
assured and his aristocratic circle had gained the precedence that it wanted. The really 
endangered part of the aristocracy now was the circle of the elder emperor. Although 
Andronikos II and his government still controlled the provincial and fiscal administration, it 
was clear that the balance restored in 1322 would end with the old emperor's death. In that 


context it is not surprising that a part of the aristocracy, centered around the mesazon, 


1790. Bosch, Andronikos III, 41; Laiou, Constantinople and the Latins, 295 

1805. Bosch, Andronikos III, 39-41, first suspected a collusion between the Caesar and Andronikos II, but 
she would place it after the accord that ended the rebellion. According to Bosch, Andronikos II rushed to 
offer the title of Caesar to his nephew in order to prevent further Serbian incursions in the countryside and to 
prevent his grandson from profiting from the embarassing situation. My objection is that the accord was the 
worse course that Andronikos II could follow if he wished to clear his favourite, Metochites, from suspicion. 
This interpretation also does not explain the absolute lack of contact between the two emperors on an issue of 
such importance. 
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Theodore Metochites, conceived the idea to deprive Andronikos III of part of his heritage, by 
promoting an independent ruler in Macedonia (perhaps under some sort of feudal subjection 
to the emperor). Macedonia, unlike Thrace, had not been subjected to Andronikos III during 
the war of 1321-1322 and it was probably the area where the properties of the supporters of 
the senior emperor were located, while the resources of Thrace had been mostly distributed to 
the supporters of the young Andronikos. The plan for a political division would guarantee 
that this balance would be maintained after Andronikos H's death. The fist phase of the civil 
war had shown that the Macedonian armies were not likely to support such a project, 
therefore it would have to rely on foreign support. Although Kantakouzenos does not 
implicate Andronikos II, it seems likely that Metochites' policies had the approval of the old 
emperor, an indication either of the hatred for his grandson, or of the control that Andronikos 
IT's entourage exercised on him by now. According to Kantakouzenos, John Palaiologos 
failed to achieve any military successes!8!. But it was the Caesar's death that completely 
spoiled the plans for a political division and made an open confrontation between the two 


emperors unavoidable. 


The final phase (1327-28) 

Kantakouzenos' account leaves no doubt that the final conflict between Andronikos II 
and his grandson began essentially, if not officially, with the affair of the Caesar's rebellion 
and the secret instructions sent at the same time from Constantinople to the governors of 
Western Macedonia against Andronikos III. The younger emperor had not been passive all 
that time, but was actively promoting his image as an energetic ruler who cared about the 
misfortunes of the empire and who was more able to defend it from its external enemies. He 
presented plans for intervention in Asia Minor, that would be equivalent to placing into his 


hands a large army and ample resources. In general, he gave every indication that he did not 


181 According to my interpretation, these were not necessary. As Gregoras mentions, the invading army only 
looted the countryside as far as the Strymon and then retreated without attempting to besiege any cities 
(Kantakouzenos does not contradict that). Probably the purpose of the invasion was just to cause enough 
turmoil to justify Andronikos II's concession to John Palaiologos. 
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intend to wait for his grandfather's demise in order to assume the full prerogatives of an 
emperor. The events of 1327 showed that he could not afford to wait. Without openly 
rebelling, he took some significant steps: he concluded an alliance with the Bulgarian Tsar, he 
forced the tax-collectors of Thrace to hand the tax-money to him, evoking his imperial right, 
he started appointing his own governors to the cities that he could control and, more 
symbolically, he announced his intention to send an embassy to Egypt for negotiations. All 
three prerogatives (fiscal supervision, provincial administration and foreign policy) had been 
reserved by the treaty of Epibatai for Andronikos II alone. When the young emperor 
announced his intention to enter Constantinople in order to arrange the affairs of the Egyptian 
embassy, the gates of the city were closed to him and the war broke out! 52, Andronikos III 
found general support among the populations and many commanders of the Macedonian 
cities and was able to fight off his grandfather's generals and their Serbian allies with 
relatively little trouble. After an attempt of Andronikos II's government to profit from a 
Bulgarian change of sides failed, the position of the old emperor and his entourage was 
doomed. In May 1328 a conspiracy admitted Andronikos III and his army inside the walls of 
Constantinople. The civil war was over and the empire had once more a unified government 
and court. 

The most notable aspect of this phase of the war was the general acceptance of 
Andronikos III by Byzantine society, including the aristocracy. The attempts of the old 
emperor's entourage to fight by all means an evolution that was unavoidable was uniawful, 
not to mention that many would share the accusations of ineptitude and corruption voiced 
against the government of Andronikos II. The old emperor was not in the position to seek 
support by consensus, as he had done in the past. Even the patriarch Isaiah bluntly rejected 
the order to stop the commemoration of the young emperor's name in churches. In 
Macedonia, aristocratic kephalai, such as Tzamplakon or Angelos opened their cities to 


Andronikos III. The most surprising adherence to his side was perhaps that of his uncle 


182Greg.1, 392-394. 
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Theodore of Montferrat, son of Andronikos II. The main cause for this was Theodore's 
profound enmity against Theodore Metochites. Although in his case there were good 
personal reasons, it appears that Metochites was widely detested among the aristocracy, even 
those who ended up siding with him, such as the protovestiarios Andronikos Palaiologos!83. 
Rather than a conflict between a feudal and a centralizing view of the empire, this 
unpopularity of Metochites was a consequence of his well known greed and corruption, in 
connection with his authority to allot governorships and commissions, and his haughty 
personal manner. The lower part of table VIII presents the people who were Metochites' 
allies in the last effort to impede Andronikos III's assumption of control over the whole of the 
empire. They fall essentially under two categories. First there are a few very prominent 
aristocrats, close relatives of Andronikos II: his son Demetrios and his nephews, Andronikos 
Palaiologos the panhypersebastos, and the Asan brothers, Michael and Constantine. Their 
brother Andronikos, the father-in-law of John Kantakouzenos, does not appear in either 
camp. À different group is formed by officials of the administration, probably appointees and 
collaborators of Theodore Metochites, such as Kokalas or Theodore Kabasilas. The first 
group were the highest-ranking aristocrats of the empire. They did not risk elimination and 
remained prominent after 1328, but they did have to cede precedence to the associates of 
Andronikos III, lost their role in influencing decision-making and may have suffered partial 
loss of property as well. The second group would be at the mercy of those who envied their 
wealth and position or resented the means by which they arrived there. Unfortunately we are 
not in a position to know whether Kokalas and Kabasilas kept their offices after 1328. The 


problem is more general, since we cannot tell whether the change of regime in Constantinople 


1830p Theodore of Montferrat see Greg.I, 396, but especially Theodore's own "Eseignemens" in old French, 
ed. by Chr. Knowles, Les enseignements de Théodore Paléologue, London 1983, 107-112. His hatred for 
Metochites has been interpreted as the opposition of a Western feudal prince to an advocate of centralizing 
policies and fiscal impositions (Matschke, Fortschritt und Reaktion, 44-45), but one should not forget the 
old rivalry between Metochites and Theodore's mother, the empress Irene, something that Theodore recalls 
(Enseignemens, p.243) when he accuses Metochites of having incited the emperor against his mother and 
brothers in the same way that he did for himself. On Andronikos Palaiologos see Kantak.I, 211-212, 
although the author may deliberately exaggerate, wishing to show how Andronikos III had protected his two 
future enemies, Palaiologos and Metochites, from each other's designs. 
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brought a general upheaval among the ranks of the office-holders of the administration. Some 
officials, such as the protasecretis Leo Bardales, kept their offices. But it is indicative that we 
have minimal information about the occupants of the administrative offices after 1328, with 
the exception of the time of the civil war of 1342-47. The new mesazon of Andronikos III 
was for the first time a person who had not risen through the bureaucracy of the logothesia 
and other administrative "departments", but as a fiscal entrepreneur, Alexios Apokaukos! 84. 
Maybe the transformation of the administrative offices to the empty honorific titles of 
Pseudo-Kodinos' time began to take place under Andronikos III. Apart from the two 
categories presented above, there were people like George Choumnos, son of the former 
mesazon, who, just like Metochites' sons, owed his presence among the high aristocracy to 
Andronikos II's loyalty to his close collaborators. People like him would feel unprotected 
among the high aristocracy of Andronikos III's court, with whom they had minimal 
connections! 85, 

Facing this group of established interests there was a broad alliance of aristocrats, the 
Church and the urban populations. As in 1321-22, the behavior of the latter cannot be 
interpreted as a manifestation of anti-aristocratic feeling or designs. Exactly as in the earlier 
instance, the opposition of the people of Constantinople to Andronikos II is attested by both 
authors but did not find expression in open action. Thessalonica rose once more in support of 
Andronikos III, but this uprising did not evolve along class lines: military activities were 
essentially carried out by Andronikos III and his soldiers, although the people were 
supporting them. The inhabitants of the acropolis, presumed to have been the aristocratic part 
of the city, were also on the young emperor's side and forced the guard to surrender! 86, 

In conclusion, the civil conflict of 1321-1328 can be interpreted as the confrontation 


of two aristocratic groupings, those who had the largest share of imperial favor under 


l 84Kantak.I, 339 

185 After the change of 1328, the Choumnoi seem to have shifted alliances, all while remaining outside the 
high aristocracy: George's niece married Alexios Apokaukos. His brother, John, became a determined enemy 
of the Asan brothers, as it appears from his correspondence (Boissonade, Anecdota Nova, 211) 

1 86Kantak.], 269-272 
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Andronikos II, a favor that would be translated in terms of offices, appointments and grants, 
and those who had placed their hopes in the eventual succession first of Michael IX and then 
of Andronikos III. A transition that would probably have taken place peacefully and by way 
of compromise had Michael IX survived his father became a cause of intense strife once 
Michael died and Andronikos III fell out of favor with his grandfather. The first group tried 
to block that transition, while the second strove to hasten it. At different times, each of the 
two groups considered the possibility of preserving their interests through partition of the 
empire. In 1321 it was the weaker party, that around Andronikos III, that sought the 
detachment of Thrace. In 1327 it was probably the party of the old emperor that was in a 
weak and desperate position and attempted to prevent Macedonia from coming under 
Andronikos III's direct control. The attitudes of those aristocrats who were not directly 
connected to either group of interest, as well as of the Church, were not uniform. In the first 
phase they were neutral or oscillating. In the second phase they supported the solution that 
promised the greater stability, i.e. to hasten the succession of Andronikos III. The group that 
was decisevely won over by the young emperor's generosity and promise of a more active 
policy of defence was the army. They generally supported Andronikos III in 1321-22. The 
only general of the other party who does not appear to have had a problem controlling the 
loyalty of his armies was the talented and independent-minded Syrgiannes. With Syrgiannes 
in chains, the Byzantine army was solidly at the side of the young emperor in 1327-28. It is 
telling that Andronikos II's only hope rested in the support of foreign troops. In 1322 he 
employed Turkish mercenaries, while in 1328 the only force that resisted in Macedonia were 


the Serbian auxiliaries led by Hrelja. 


The sole reign of Andronikos III 
The victory of Andronikos III in 1328 did not heal the division among the aristocracy. 
The clearest indication of this came in 1329, when the emperor fell seriously ill in 


Didymoteichon and was expected to die. His close collaborators, headed by John 
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Kantakouzenos and Theodore Synadenos, tried to eliminate all possibility that the emperor's 
relatives return to power, wishing to promote the safest solution, the succession of the as yet 
unbom child of Andronikos III and Anne of Savoy!$7, under the regency of Kantakouzenos. 
Thus, Andronikos II was forced by Theodore Synadenos to formally renounce all claim to 
the throne and assume the monastic habit, while the Despot Constantine, just liberated at the 
emperor's orders, "was carried off in the most secret places"! 88at the initiative of John 
Kantakouzenos!89, Fearing for her life, Andronikos III's mother, the empress Xene, who 
resided in Thessalonica, formed an alliance with Syrgiannes, who had been set free in 1328 
and was governor of that city!9°, Thus, as soon as a vacuum of power was in sight, two 
opposing parties were formed, although the emperor's recovery postponed the open 
manifestation of this division. 

The rise of Syrgiannes with the support of Xene ran directly counter to the interests of 
the other "strong man", John Kantakouzenos, the more so since Xene and Kantakouzenos' 
powerful mother, Theodora, apparently detested each other!?!, Xene's death and Syrgiannes' 
final disgrace coincided in 1333, but it is not certain whether the latter was a result of the 
former!?7, Syrgiannes was accused of treason. The accuser was one of John Kantakouzenos' 
closest collaborators, the Grand Papias Arsenios Tzamplakon, and the Grand Domestic's 
influence on Andronikos III can be clearly discerned in the handling of the affair! ?3. As with 


187Greg I, 482. The child that Anne was carrying was not John V, born in 1332. Kantakouzenos does not 
mention that Anne was pregnant at all. 

1 88Greg.I, 441 ff. 

189K antak.I, 398 

190Greg.I, 440; I am not sure that "eigrowiro" should be interpreted as "adoptat",as in the Bonn Latin 
translation, followed by U.Bosch, Andronikos IIT, 181, the PLP and others. It could be used as a synonym of 
"TpooTrovetran", "takes on her side". If , however, Gregoras does refer to an adoption, then we would have 
one rnore instance when he tacitly lends credibility to the claims of Kantakouzenos' and Andronikos IIT's 
opponents. The story of Kantakouzenos (I, 335), about the enmity between Xene and Syrgiannes should not 
be believed (see Bosch, Andronikos III, 91) 

191 Greg.I, 440; Kantakouzenos, who was aware of this accusation, tries to deny it indirectly, by describing 
an anecdotal scene in Andronikos II's deathbed, in Kantak.I, 395 

192Greg.I, 490 

193Greg.I, 489; Kantak.I, 437ff. Kantakouzenos does not connect the affair of the oaths with the illness of 
Andronikos III. He claims that it was he himself who appointed Syrgiannes in Thessalonica during that 
illness. As in most cases where Kantakouzenos is trying to demonstrate the ingratitude of his enemies, his 
information should be rejected in favor of that of Gregoras. On Arsenios Tzamplakon and his connections 
with Kantakouzenos, see Theocharides, Tzamplakones, 157-169 
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Syrgiannes' previous trials, the accusation rested on doubtful witnesses. Kantakouzenos 
claims that Syrgiannes was demanding an oath of loyalty, similar to that demanded by the 
Despot Michael thirty years before. Gregoras only mentions the oath that Syrgiannes had 
demanded from the Thessalonians on behalf of the empress Xene in 1329, an oath that was 
not compromising, since it included a clause of loyalty to Andronikos III and, in case he died, 
to his unborn child. By mentioning that "the majority of the judges were already going to 
acquit him", something that never happened, Gregoras is indirectly manifesting his belief in 
the Grand Duke's innocence, all while stating "cryptically" that Syrgiannes' behavior in 1329 
had given cause of suspicion "rotg dpxovor"!94, Whatever the truth Syrgiannes, who had 
already had the bitter experience of a parody trial in 1323, fled Constantinople with the 
assistance of the Genoese. According to Gregoras he asked for a guarantee of his security 
and proposed in return to retire from public life, if the emperor would only provide him and 
his family with residence and land in some province, but his proposals were rejected. In any 
case, in 1333 Syrgiannes followed the earlier example of the Caesar John Palaiologos and 
allied himself with the Serbian Kral, who now was Stephen Dušan. By the next year 
Syrgiannes was marching against Thessalonica and it was only by engineering his 
assasination by Sphrantzes that the imperial government managed to stop his advance!?5. 
The interpretation of Syrgiannes' rebellion depends largely upon the version of the 
events that one accepts. Gregoras and Kantakouzenos give two very different descriptions. 
According to Kantakouzenos, Syrgiannes was entirely dependent on the support of the 
Serbians and some Albanian allies with whom he had been familiar since the time of his 
governorship in the West, before 1319. Some cities of Macedonia, most notably Kastoria, 
despaired of any imperial assistance arriving in time and surrendered. According to 
Kantakouzenos Syrgiannes' advance on Thessalonica did not aim at capturing the city, but at 


driving the smaller cities to despair and forcing them to surrender. 


194 reg I, 488-89. If Kantakouzenos is deliberately laying blame on Syrgiannes, Gregoras can be suspected 
of indirectly favoring him. One wonders how Gregoras would know the verdict that was never announced. 
Syrgiannes, for one, feared that he would be condemned. 

195Greg.1,490, 495-501; Kantak.I, 450-458 
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Gregoras, on the other hand, implies a large internal following of Syrgiannes. The 
rebel's first action was to start sending letters to the cities of the empire inviting them to join 
his cause, promising various rewards. The letters were very effective and "almost everyone" 
wholeheartedly joined Syrgiannes' side and awaited his arrival. Andronikos III was terrified, 
since he had to face not only a foreign invasion, but also a civil war that was expected to 
reach the capital itself. The palace fortifications were extended and provisions were stored in 
them. Before leaving Constantinople to face the rebel the emperor brought his family in Hagia 
Sophia and asked the patriarch to be the guarantor of their safety. He traveled to Thessalonica 
with no army (Kantakouzenos mentions a small force, because the rest were still gathering) 
since he could trust nobody but John Kantakouzenos. Once Syrgiannes and Stephen Duŝan 
began their advance on Thessalonica, the cities and the countryside joined them immediately, 
both because they liked Syrgiannes and because it was harvest time and they were afraid for 
their crops. The people of Thessalonica were all ready to accept the rebel in their city in spite 
of the presence of the emperor, who was planning his escape by a small boat. Both accounts 
end with the assassination and the retreat of the Serbian army. 

Both authors can be suspected of giving a biased view. Gregoras, even while 
maintaining the appearence of giving a report faithful to the official version of Andronikos III 
and Kantakouzenos, tries indirectly to suggest the unpopularity of Kantakouzenos and his 
patron. Kantakouzenos, of course, wants the readers to believe exactly the opposite. Both 
authors, however, agree on certain facts: Andronikos III rushed to Thessalonica without any 
significant armed forces. That it was his presence, rather than reinforcements, that was 
needed, is an indication that the emperor did not fear a siege by the Serbians so much as a 
betrayal by the city's inhabitants or commanders. Information about the fake punitive 
measures taken against Sphrantzes in Thessalonica and Constantinople was expected to reach 
Syrgiannes promptly, an indication that he had contacts in those cities and open channels of 
communication. This can be contrasted with the situation of 1322 and 1327, when 


Andronikos III had managed to effectively isolate his grandfather from the commanders in 
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Macedonia by cutting off all means of communication. No resistance was offered by the 
Byzantine armies of Macedonia, although Syrgiannes' campaign ought to have been expected. 
Finally, some cities of Macedonia, including Kastoria, adhered to Syrgiannes before the 
campaign of the summer of 1334, therefore the "fear for the harvest" factor is not sufficient to 
explain his appeal. After all, the Serbians had to retreat from Byzantine territory after the 
death of Syrgiannes, an indication that he played a more important role in the conquest 
process than a mere figurehead. If those elements can be taken to signify that Gregoras' 
version is Closer to the truth (although undoubtedly exaggerated), we might wonder about the 
causes that gave Syrgiannes an internal following. Above all it is strange that the provinces 
and cities that had given their conclusive support to Andronikos III in 1227-28 would now 
be ready to support a rebel and one that was arriving at the side of the feared Kral of Serbia, 
for that matter. Unfortunately our information does not allow any further exploration of 
Syrgiannes' social appeal, nor does it support any connection with a particular aristocratic 
group. We could at best imagine that Syrgiannes had followers among the stratiotai of 
Macedonia, who do not appear at all during the revolt. Maybe the two major failures of 
Andronikos IM's military policy, the attempt to fight off the Ottomans from Bithynia in 1329 
and the attempt to attack Serbia with Bulgarian support in 1330196 had alienated the army, or 
maybe the new emperor had been unable to keep up with the generous promises that he had 
made while fighting for the throne. The social background of Syrgiannes' revolt will have to 
remain obscure, like most of the information about the intriguing personality of the Grand 
Duke. 

Another obscure conspiracy against Andronikos III was that hatched by a group of 
imperial relatives in 1335. The plot is only mentioned by Gregoras, whereas Kantakouzenos 
passes it in complete silence. According to that version, while Andronikos III and 
Kantakouzenos were in campaign against the Genoese lords of Phocaea certain aristocrats 


plotted to murder the empress and her children and assume the throne. Theodora 


196See Bosch, Andronikos III, 74-75 
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Kantakouzene, who was administering affairs in the emperor's absence, managed somehow 
to prevent the realization of those plans. The conspirators were arrested only after the 
emperors return and were put to trial in front of a court of officials and high aristocrats, the 
synod and certain prominent Constantinopolitans. The conspiracy was proven, but the 
emperor declined to punish those guilty, with the exception of "the sons of Asan", who were 
imprisoned. As we find out later, these were Manuel and John, sons of Andronikos Asan 
and Kantakouzenos' brothers-in-law. The Despot Demetrios, the emperor's uncle, was also 
implicated, but Andronikos III declined to pursue the accusation, accepting that he had 
entered the conspiracy with the intention to avert it! ?7. Thus goes Gregoras' account. From a 
document of the patriarchal Synod, dating from 1377-78, we find out that a prominent role in 
the conspiracy had been played by Michael Asan, Andronikos' brother and the eldest son of 
the Despot John Asan, who had gained the support of the metropolitan of Philippoi. From 
the same document we learn the names of two lesser participants, followers of Michael Asan, 
who testified against the metropolitan: the sebastos John Trichas and Manuel Abramios, both 
douloi of the emperor. Abramios had apparently fallen in disgrace and was asking Asan 
either to intervene with the emperor or to take him as his own oikeios. According to his 
testimony, Michael was the person who would assume the throne if the conspiracy 
succeeded!98, 

The story is curious from many aspects: how did Kantakouzene avert the conspiracy? 
Why did the emperor show such clemency to those who planned to assassinate his family? 
What was the role of the Despot Demetrios, who soon after the conspiracy contracted a 
marriage alliance with John Kantakouzenos, to whose son he gave his daughter? I think that 
we should exclude the possibility of a fabricated accusation. The affair was genuinely 
embarassing for Kantakouzenos, since it involved his wife's closest relatives. The Asan 


brothers would later become his major supporters during the civil war, which explains why 


197Greg.I, 530-534 
198patr Reg.II 109, 88-94 
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the whole affair is passed in silence. It is of course obvious that the main actors of the 
conspiracy, the Despot and the Asan family, were the remnants of the party that had opposed 
Andronikos I's succession in 1327-8. Was there an underground continuation of that party 
after the end of the civil war? At the end of 1334 the Despot Constantine died and, according 
to Gregoras, "he buried with himself the untimely expectations of many"!99. It is surpising, 
however, that not only that party continued to exist but that it also attracted the two brothers 
who had until then been close supporters of the new regime, unlike the rest of their family 
(apart from the relationship with Kantakouzenos, John Asan was the son-in-law of Theodore 
Synadenos). It may be useful to remember that this occured at the lowest point of 
Andronikos III's reign, after a series of humiliating defeats and a rebellion that had 
demonstrated the fragility of his power and before the successes in the Aegean and in Epiros- 
Thessaly that would give a glorious tinge to the last years of that emperor. 

There are indications that the reign of Andronikos IH saw some slight but significant 
changes in the relation between the aristocracy and the emperor at the insitutional level. 
Andronikos, influenced perhaps by Western examples, but also by his personal connections 
with several prominent aristocrats, treated the aristocracy as his peers disregarding the age- 
old protocol of the Byzantine court to the great dismay of Nikephoros Gregoras299, Maybe it 
should be noted that one of the first acts of his reign, in 1329, was to establish the 
independent court of justice that both Michael VIII and Andronikos II had promised20!, This 
did diminish the power of the emperor to influence minor cases: the dispute of John Laskaris 
and George Strategos over the former property of Theodore Padyates has been mentioned 
several times in earlier chapters. Twice the emperor had intervened in favor of Laskaris, 


ordering the Sekreton to hear his case. The new court, the Judges General, had the authority 


199Greg.], 520 

200Greg.I, 565-568. This necrology of Andronikos III is a surprisingly candid passage, where the historian 
reveals both his dislike for that emperor and belies Kantakouzenos' most fundamental claim (that he was the 
emperor's alter ego), by stating firmly that Andronikos did not listen to anyone's advice nor did he have any 
confidants. 

2010n the Judges General and their subsequent fate, see P. Lemerle, "Le Juge Général des grecs et la réforme 
judiciaire d' Andronic III", Mémorial Louis Pétit, Paris 1948 and 1.Sevtenko, "Léon Bardalés et les juges 
généraux, ou la corruption des incorruptibles", Byzantion 19(1949), 247-259 
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to dismiss it and the emperor had to refer the case to the patriarchal court2°2. On the other 
hand, important cases, like those involving high treason, were still judged by special courts, 
formed by ecclesiastics and officials. This was the case with Syrgiannes and with the 
conspiracy of the Asan family. In the latter case it is worthy of notice that the court included 
Ékkpvrot from the demos, the commoners. Unless the expression of Gregoras is an empty 
rhetorical scheme, we may have to do with the recognition of a role to the non-aristocratic 
strata that would not have pleased the aristocracy, especially the image of an emperor's 
grandchildren being judged by commoners°>. The participation of the ekkritoi in such a trial 
could be offensive to the high aristocracy and may perhaps show that Andronikos III was not 
merely a pawn of his aristocratic collaborators204. The same emperor took a decision that ran 
contrary to a most cherished prerogative of the high aristocracy, their monopoly of military 
commands: towards the end of his reign he placed Alexios Apokaukos, his mesazon, in 
charge of the new fleet and of the naval operations that he planned to undertake in the 
Aegean. 

The "middle" aristocracy that Alexios Apokaukos represented, those outside the circle 
of imperial relatives, including fiscal entrepreneurs like himself, was apparently favored 
under Andronikos III. Most surprisingly, the emperor allowed such aristocrats to proceed to 
the construction of private fortresses. Apokaukos had constructed for himself a practically 
impregnable fortress, Epibatai, just outside Constantinople. Another aristocrat of similar 
background, the protokynegos John Batatzes, had built a similar fortress in Teristasis, in 
Thrace205, This policy may have been dictated by the very bad financial situation in which the 


empire was found, in combination with the pressing external danger. Unable to sustain a 


202patr Reg.I 101, 570-578; it is strange that the case was referred to the patriarchal court as "ecclesiastic", 
without any possible justification for that. 

203] do not think that these ekkriroi would really be artisans or traders. More likely they would be low 
aristocrats, titie-holders or oikeioi, people other than Gregoras' "senators", the aristocracy of the court. 

204C P.Kyrris, "Continuity and Differentiation in the Regime established by Andronicus III after his Victory 
of 23/24.V.1328", EEBS 43(1978), 278-328 makes a case for Andronikos III as an emperor of the popular 
strata, but he is mainly based on the narrative of the events of 1328, accepting many claims of 
Kantakouzenos that are meant to show how popular Andonikos III was. The subsequent reign of Andronikos 
III is not treated. 

205K antak.II, 475. It is specified that the fortress dated from the time of Andronikos III 
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large army, or to undertake any construction project, Andronikos may have entrusted to 
wealthy individuals the task of constructing fortresses in areas like Thrace, continuously 
ravaged by the Turks, for the protection of their wealth but also the people and properties of 
their estates. A similar policy of "privatization" of the empire's defense may lie behind 
Apokaukos' appointment to head the fleet. From the slanted narrative of Kantakouzenos it is 
possible to draw the conclusion that Apokaukos had financed himself the construction of part 
of the fleet. It would be very interesting to find similar instances as far as the land army was 
concerned, but this is not possible. A case like Hrelja, the Serbian warlord who was ruling 
independently the area of the upper Strymon, under the shadowy quality of an imperial 
official was obviously exceptional. The imperial army, weakened as it appears after 1328, 
maintained its centralized structure and did not evolve into a mosaic of the personal armies of 


great feudal lords. 


The civil war (1341-1347)206 

The great civil war of 1341-1347 is in may ways a unique case, even among the kind 
of events that are being studied here. More than any other internal unrest of the late period it 
lends itself to interpretations connecting it to social strife and more particularly to an 
antagonism between social classes. It is also remarkable because in few other cases have such 


elaborate schemes of social and political dynamics been traced on the basis of such poor 


206 Although there exists a very large bibliography around particular aspects of the civil war, there is no 
detailed and critical narrative of the events; van Dieten's commentary on Gregoras is perhaps the closest 
substitute. As for the social aspects of the civil war, Matschke's Fortschritt und Reaktion is the most 
comprehensive and -to my opinion- penetrating treatment, although somewhat hindered by a terminology 
influenced by Marxian historical determinism (e.g. "Etappe der Evolution des byzantinischen Feudalismus"). 
Matschke saw the civil war as a coflict between factions of the great landowning aristocracy (the "feudal 
class"), that acted as a catalyst for other social classes to promote their interests, e.g. the low feudal 
aristocracy of the stratiotai, the urban proletariate, the seamen, etc. The most "progressive" element in this 
struggle was represented by the enterprising urban classes, including a part of the aristocracy, that were 
involved in trade and advocated a maritime expansion; their political representative was Alexios Apokaukos. 
My own conclusions often agree with Matschke's, but I am trying to argue that the connection between the 
emerging class of tradesmen and financiers to any specific party during the war, or even to the urban riots is 
not supported by the evidence. G. Weiss, Kantakuzenos, places emphasis on a factor that Matshcke 
downplays, but that I consider very important, the personal circle of relationships, clientelae and alliances of 
aristocrats such as John Kantakouzenos. Weiss's work is by no means supplanted by the latest addition to the 
bibliography, D. Nicol's The Reluctant Emperor, Cambridge 1996, that, apart from some interesting 
chronological and prosopographical comments, is essentially an abridgement of Kantakouzenos' narrative. 
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documentation. Our main sources for the social appeal and political behavior of the two main 
rival parties in the civil war are essentially the two historians, Gregoras and Kantakouzenos, 
who here more than in any other instance display their bias and talent for distortion. For the 
most important aspect of the social strife during this period, the involvement of the urban 
middle classes, we have to admit that we are completely in the dark regarding their ideology 
or political program. The behavior of the famous "Zealot" party that assumed temporarily 
control of Thessalonica can only be reconstructed thanks to occasional remarks in 
contemporary authors (e.g. Gregory Palamas, Demetrios Kydones and perhaps Thomas 
Magistros) but most importantly through the accounts of the two historians; all of these 
sources are markedly hostile and focus on the bloody riots that brought the Zealots to power, 
but do not tell much about their policies once they were in control. Reconstructing the events 
of the civil war one by one would require a very long and detailed process of source critique 
and even then the reconstruction would only remain tentative. In the following account I will 
try to focus on certain specific questions, namely: how did the high aristocracy behave during 
the civil war? Was the political program of the regency in Constantinople anti-aristocratic? 
Did the two opposing sides favor different policies, corresponding to the interests of different 
social groups? What was the social background of the urban revolts? 

The question of the causes that led to the initial outbreak of the war should be briefly 
discussed. The issue is important not because it is the historian's job to incriminate or 
pronounce verdicts, but because establishing who took the initiative may affect our 
interpretation of the social dynamics lying behind each party. In other words, if we accept the 
general point of view presented by Kantakouzenos and -to a degree- by Gregoras, that is, that 
Alexios Apokaukos deliberately sought to disturb an established balance in order to promote 
his own projects, we may justifiedly seek behind Apokaukos the interests of social groups 
that were dissatisfied with the status quo and desired a change of course. On the other hand, 
if the conflict began through the behavior of Kantakouzenos, the whole affair takes a more 


personal tone: Kantakouzenos, the "strong man" of the previous regime, would not have 
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political reasons to attack the status quo, other than personal ambition with regard to the 
throne. In the same way, the reaction to him could be explained through the prism of 
loyalism, without necessarily needing justification from particular social pressures. Of course 
in either case, once the war began, each side relied on particular elements within society in 
order to promote its cause, but this should be dissociated frome the question of the initial 
causes. 

The accounts of the events after Andronikos III's death in 1341 are written with the 
clear intention to place the blame for whatever happened to Alexios Apokaukos, but reading 
through them it is possible to shift much of the responsibility to John Kantakouzenos. A few 
occurences may point to that. Already while Andronikos III was breathing his last, 
Kantakouzenos placed the heir and his brother under guard in the palace207, This may have 
been a reasonable measure of precaution, in view of the earlier conspiracies, but it is 
noticeable that the guard was composed in part by the Grand Domestic's oikeioi while there is 
mo mention of the empress Anne; had she given her consent to the act it would probably 
have been mentioned by Kantakouzenos in his subsequent "apology" about this208. He 
himself states that immediately after the emperor's death he started writing instructions to 
provincial governors and others, sending more than 500 letters per day2°9. This appears as an 
attempt to assume the duties of a regent without any legal grounds. Andronikos III had not 
appointed a regent before his death. The patriarch John Kalekas evoked the arrangements that 
the emperor had made before his departure to fight against Syrgiannes in 1334, by which he 
(the patriarch) was designated as regent (epitropos) in the eventuality of the emperor's 
death2!0, Kantakouzenos tried to counter the argument, stating that the emperor assigned the 


regency to the patriarch because he was certain that the faithful Grand Domestic, who 


207Greg.II, 576; Kantak.II, 14 

208Kantak.II, 40. The apology is focused on the fact that he subsequently removed the guard from the palace, 
confirming indirectly that at first he had placed the children under his full control. 

209 antak.IT, 14-15 

210Greg II, 579. The exact content of the emperor's provisions is revealed in the supposed reply of John 
Kantakouzenos (Greg.II, 582-583), where there is clear mention of émrpottiag ypdupata. 
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accompanied him in his campaign, would not possibly survive him. He added that in any 
case, these provisions concerned only that period and could not be considered valid. 

Both arguments are weak: even if Andronikos III expected that Kantakouzenos would 
die with him, it would not have hurt to name him as first choice for the regency; moreover, 
the fact that Andronikos, seriously ill for several months before his death, did not leave any 
new instructions concerning his succession is a good indication that he considered the written 
arrangement of 1334 valid. There is therefore good reason to believe that the emperor 
assigned, if not the regency, the protection of his children to the patriarch. Not a surprising 
choice, if we consider that he wanted to keep the heir above factional strife within the 
aristocracy. Andronikos III probably had not expected that his arrangements would be 
challenged by his closest collaborator. 

The arguments that Gregoras attributes to Kantakouzenos may indicate the Grand 
Domestic's intentions at the moment: he claimed that many times the emperor had assigned to 
him the regency in the eventuality of his death, and that Andronikos had promised to marry 
his son and heir to Kantakouzenos' daughter?! !, Kantakouzenos himself, who tries to show 
that he wanted to avoid even the regency, does not admit to using such arguments. If he did, 
they were probably weak as well: in Gregoras' version he evokes as witness the empress 
Anne. Her response is not cited, but Anne's behavior indicates that she did not agree with 
either argument. What Gregoras is saying in essence is that Kantakouzenos demanded both 
the regency and the marriage of the new emperor to his daughter, without any legitimacy 
whatsoever and after having already placed the child under his control. The next important 
event was an armed riot that reached the palace grounds forcing the Grand Domestic's 


opponents and the empress herself to "become his pityful suppliants"2!2. The rioters added to 


211Greg.II, 580. The term npoeuvnoreZou.ro does not mean that an engagement had already taken place: see 
p.583-4, where the Grand Domestic asks for a quick engagement. 

212Greg.I, 586-587; Kantak., II, 84ff, places the riot at a later moment, after Apokaukos retreat in Epibatai, 
and attributes to the rioters a different demand, the conferring of imperial honors to Kantakouzenos. We may 
have to do with two different events, but it is possible that one of the authors, probably Gregoras, reports the 
riot earlier than it happened. It is possible that the factor that forced Kantakouzenos' opponents to aknowledge 
his power in the first days was not this riot, but his control over the young emperor and his brother. 
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their customary oath of loyalty to the emperor the name of "the regent Kantakouzenos". From 
that point until his departure from Constantinople Kantakouzenos appears to have been in 
control of the situation, although the exact agreement cannot be retrieved from the confused 
information of the sources. 

His major actions as regent were to opt for war with Bulgaria and to proceed to a 
general exisosis with the assistance of the businessman Patrikiotes. The second affair has 
been discussed above and apparently it aimed at favoring Kantakouzenos' supporters in the 
army and providing him with a solid following in that body. The Bulgarian war was a less 
obvious choice. One would imagine that Kantakouzenos would prefer to settle his affairs in 
conditions of external peace and not distance himself from the capital. The fragility of the 
agreement with his opponents was demonstrated by the fact that Alexios Apokaukos, head 
until then of the fleet, was involved in activities that forced him to seek refuge in his fortress 
of Epibatai and Kantakouzenos to interrupt his campaign preparations and rush back to 
Constantinople2!3, We cannot know what was really said and agreed, but the outcome was 
the reconciliation of Kantakouzenos and Apokaukos and the latter's departure for the front. 
Kantakouzenos' campaign was not the mistake of judgement that he himself tries to insinuate. 
His position inside Constantinople was uncertain, while through the campaign he got in head 
of a strong and loyal army?!4. We cannot know his intended next step; he may have wanted 
to advance against Bulgaria first and buttress his claims by some military victory. In any case, 
his most probable final destination would have been Constantinople. The possibility of 
perfidy on the part of his opponents should not have scared him; he might even have 
welcomed it as a chance to get rid of those who stood in his way. In fact, for those who do 
not want to accept the theory of Kantakouzenos' kindly naiveté, his behavior can only be 
explained if he felt really secure about his position in 1341. His opponents had little to rely 
upon except for the fleet, not of much help if he advanced against the capital. He could 


2 15Greg. TI, 599-604; Kantak.II, 71-74, 87ff. 
21 4 According to Gregoras, after the outbreak of the war it numbered 2,000 logades (select heavy cavalry) and 
about 4,000 other soldiers (II, 614). 
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particularly count on the adherence of the provinces. Several kephalai had already come to his 
camp: the pinkernes John Angelos, Arsenios Tzamplakon and Constantine Palaiologos had 
even greeted him as an emperor?!5, He claims that he was assured of the support of 
Theodore Synadenos, governor of Thessalonica. Even those not friendly to him, like Guy de 
Lusignan in Serrai?!6, would be unlikely to resist him and his army with their limited 
resources and certainly with groups of Kantakouzenos' supporters within the cities. There 
were no important foreign sources of support for his enemies?!?, Surrounded by 
Kantakouzenists and under the supervision of the grand Domestic's powerful mother 
Theodora, the empress and the patriarch were in an almost hopeless position. In their despair 
they sought the support of a hidden power that Kantakouzenos had probably not calculated: 
the urban masses of the empire. It may be reasonable to give credit to Alexios Apokaukos as 
the architect of this policy, spectacularly succesful at first, but that would have serious 
consequences. 

In September-October 1341 the members of Kantakouzenos' family who were in 
Constantinople were placed under arrest and orders were dispatched to him to lay down his 
command. Several of his close collaborators left the city and their houses were looted. On the 
26th of October Kantakouzenos was proclaimed emperor in Didymoteichon. It is not certain 
that the crown had been his aim from the beginning; perhaps initially he hoped to hold on to 
power as John V's father-in-law and regent. Maybe the coronation was a means to focus on 
his person the loyalty of the army, now that he had been declared a rebel. In other ways, 
however, especially regarding his appeal to the population of the empire at large, the imperial 
proclamation may have harmed his cause, making him appear as a direct challenger of the 
young emperor's right and an affront to dynastic legitimacy. Already before the proclamation 


the two sides had begun sending messages to the cities of the empire asking for their 


2 l5Kantak.II, 77-78 

216Greg TI, 623 : Significantly, Guy was the son-in-law of Syrgiannes 

2l7Serbia and Bulgaria were already attacking the empire, but apparently were not in a position to make 
serious inroads (Kantak.II, 79). Of the Turkish emirates, Aydin and the Ottomans had good relations with 
Kantakouzenos. Saruhan was in war with the Empire, but had already suffered a defeat by the epi tou stratou 
Senachereim that year (Kantak.IT, 77) 
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allegiance. Kantakouzenos states that he placed his hopes on the dynatroi of the cities and the 
local stratiotai? 15. It appears likely that these two interconnected groups, the local petty 
aristocracy and the military, would be more likely than any other to support Kantakouzenos: 
as their behavior during the civil war of 1327-28 and perhaps during the revolt of Syrgiannes 
had shown, they were inclined to support pretenders who promised to augment their grants 
or to extend various privileges over properties that they already held. A network of personal 
relationships, a sort of clientelage perhaps, must have connected members of those groups to 
Kantakouzenos personally, but it is not very clear how it worked. However, on several 
Occasions we hear about those "friends" of Kantakouzenos who seem to exist everywhere in 
the empire21?. They were probably the main target of the loyalist reaction in 1341-42. The 
support of the high aristocracy, however, should not be taken for granted. Few commanders 
of cities declared themselves openly for the pretender, although some, like Theodore 
Synadenos, may have waited for the arrival of his army. The list of the two parties shows that 
the high aristocrats were split in the first months of the war (although the fact that 
Kantakouzenos is more prone to cite the names of his own supporters -even the less 
important ones- accounts for the difference in quantity). It should also be noted that the 
pretender's aristocratic following consisted largely of close relatives, such as the Asan 
brothers, John Angelos, Nikephoros Kantakouzenos and Manuel Tarchaneiotes?29, or long- 
time collaborators, such as Arsenios Tzamplakon. These had supported Kantakouzenos from 
the beginning, hoping that his regency would guarantee them a prominence that would be 
uncertain in the hands of new centers of power, such as the empress Anne or the patriarch. 
These would also remain faithful to him and follow him in exile later. Aristocrats who had 
been collaborators of Kantakouzenos, but enjoyed a more independent personal standing 
were less enthusiastic in their choice. Examples of this attitude are Theodore Synadenos, 


Constantine Palaiologos, John Batatzes, or even John Rhaoul Gabalas, who fled 


218Kantak.II, 162 

219g 5, Kalothetos in Chios (Kantak.I, 371), Kabasilas in Epeiros (Ibid.,513) or Armpenos in Western 
Macedonia (Ibid.II, 350). See Weiss, Kantakuzenos, 138-155 on the network of Kantakouzenos' relationships 
2200n Manuel's kinship to Kantakouzenos see Greg.II, 652 
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Constantinople with the pro-Kantakouzenists only to return soon afterwards and take part in 
the loyalist government. 

At that point occured the urban revolts that tipped the scales against Kantakouzenos. 
He himself presents the riots through a very general scheme: in all cities the aristoi or oligoi 
supported his cause, while the demos, led by the lowest elemests, violently opposed them22!. 
It should be noted that -with the occasional exception of dynatoi- the terms used are not the 
terms by which Kantakouzenos standardly denotes the aristocracy (eugeneis, synkletikoi, etc.) 
but are directly borrowed out of the terminology of the Peloponnesian war, where 
-Significantly- they do not denote social classes but political parties. Gregoras uses different 
terms to denote the two opposed groups, without necessarily being more accurate: it was "the 
wise against the fools; those distinguished for wealth and glory against those lacking both; 
those who had been raised with a noble education against those who were beyond the bounds 
of any education; the thoughtful and orderly against the toughtless and rebellious and those 
rejoicing in blood. All that was best went his way, all that was worst supported those in 
Byzantium", Although the attributes of the Kantakouzenists included "descent (genos) and 
wealth and glory", these are just part of a schematic broader image of which we should be 
suspicious222, There is no doubt that both authors present the Kantakouzenists as the party of 
the aristocracy and the loyalists as the party of the popular strata. Certainly, Kantakouzenos 
must have had few sympathies among the common people, while those who had reasons to 
support him were either aristocrats, or important citizens, members of his network of 
alliances and patronage. But this does not mean that ar aristocrat was by reason of his status 
alone more likely to support Kantakouzenos, or that the people attacked the aristocracy 
indiscriminately, using loyalism as a mere pretext. 

The events in Adrianople, Kantakouzenos' first major target and the first city that . 


refused to accept him, are not described in much detail223. Kantakouzenos cites the names of 


221Kantak.II, 177, 180 
222Greg.Il, 613 
225K antak.II, 176 
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those who incited the riots, an indication that he may have had good information, perhaps 
from investigations undertaken after he had later taken control of the city. Unfortunately he 
does not give the names of his own supporters, so we do not really know who were the 
"Suvatot TOv mot" who wanted to hand the city over to him. At first the debate was 
kept peaceful, but one night certain working-class people went from house to house and 
incited a riot against the dynatoi. The houses of the latter were raided and they were arrested, 
with the exception of a few who entered the city akropolis and stayed there protected by a 
guard. 

Although Kantakouzenos emphasizes that one of the leaders of the revolt, Branos, 
was a labourer??4, he does not insist on the other two, Mougdouphes and Phrangopoulos. 
Later on, after the capture of Adrianople by Kantakouzenos in 1346, Kantakouzenos says 
that he ordered all the strateuomenoi (presumably an equivalent of stratiotai) of the city to 
enlist in his army, but exempted the three conspirators of 1341 so that he would not appear 
vindictive225, 

Can we deduce that the three were stratiotai? Kantakouzenos says that "they were 
completely untrained for military service and no better than those who have never known 
what weapons are", which apparently means that they were not stratiotai, but may also mean 
that they were worthless stratiotai. In any case, Phrangopoulos was forced to follow the 
army although he was very sick, but provided a great service to the pretender when he 
recognized a Constantinopolitan renegade to whom he was acquainted. The man confided to 
Phrangopoulos that he had come to assassinate Kantakouzenos, but Phrangopoulos, whose 
political attitude had apparently changed, revealed everything and was rewarded by 
Kantakouzenos. He does not appear again in the history of the civil war, but in 1361 a certain 
"Jane Francopolos" (Phrangopoulos) from Adrianople appears in the records of a Genoese 
notary in Chilia, at the estuary of the Danube. This Phrangopoulos had invested a 


224K antak.II, 176: "oxandvy mpocéyuw xui xepoi Kel yMoxpws ék rodTuv mopuóuevog Tov Biov" 
225Kantak.II, 557 
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considerable capital in a variety of commercial ventures226. An identification is not 
impossible, although the name Phrangopoulos is very common at the time. The common 
geographical origin may at least indicate that we have to do with relatives. But should we 
believe that Phrangopoulos was a businessman already in 1341? The fact that he had 
acquaintances in Constantinople may indicate long-range professional activities (although the 
person in question was a cook), but it could be explained equally well, or better, if 
Phrangopoulos was a stratiotes. Phrangopoulos was not a peasant and was not a great 
aristocrat, but he could have belonged to any social group between those two prior to 1346. If 
thanks to Kantakouzenos' gratefulness Phrangopoulos became rich and, like so many others 
after the war, he invested his money in trade, it does not necessarily mean that he was a 
merchant in 1341, or that he is representative of the political attitude of the entrepreneurial 
middle class during the events of that year. 

It is not clear whether the rebels assumed the government in Adrianople. It is perfectly 
believable that there were phenomena such as looting and violence, but it shoud be noted that, 
even according to Kantakouzenos' description, the city did not fall into anarchy: the arrested 
Kantakouzenists were dispatched to Constantinople without any harm and when the 
Bulgarian tsar invaded Thrace he hoped that he could bribe the archontes of the city227. 
Gregoras mentions the "rupavviicuvras snudtas", implying a "popular regime" of some 
kind. But he also mentions the parallel existence of mpovxovtes some of whom plotted to 
open the gates for Kantakouzenos. Kantakouzenos, describing the same incident mentions the 
archontes, probably the people who still had the administration of the city, as was evident 
from the incident with the Bulgarians. Gregoras was poorly informed about the situation in 
Adrianople and, in any case, he was mainly interested in describing the failure of 
Kantakouzenos to cross the frozen Maritza, a sign of God's anger at the usurper22®. After the 


226Matschke, Fortschritt und Reaktion, 182-183; A.Laiou, "The Greek Merchant of the Palaiologan Period: 
A Collective Portrait" ,Praktika Akademias Athenon 57/1(1982), 114; Eadem, "Byzantine Economy", 197; 
Oikonomidés, Hommes d' affaires, 65 

227Kantak.II, 179-180 

228Greg II, 620-621; another passage where Gregoras makes it sure that his real opinion about 
Kantakouzenos is understood by the reader 
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arrival of reinforcements from Constantinople those who had been fortified in the akropolis 
were accused of the plot in favor of Kantakouzenos, were forced to surrender and sent to the 
capital as prisoners. Apparently these were a group around the unnamed governor of the city 
who is not mentioned at all in either version, but who probably was the only one who could 
command a guard. Until the arrival of the reinforcements and the revelation of the plot there 
was no open conflict between the group around the governor (or whoever else guarded the 
akropolis) and the people, although his situation must have been very uneasy. His actions 
concerning the prisoners of the first wave of rioting or the Bulgarians indicate that he was 
still governing the city, but was under the pressure of the popular element. In any case, the 
information about a "popular regime" in Adrianople should not be accepted and perhaps 
Gregoras refers just to that pressure and nothing more22?. 

The initiative for the attacks on those suspected throughout the empire did not 
necessarily come from the low classes: in Eastern Macedonia, for example, it was the kephale 
Guy de Lusignan who confiscated their properties, making in the process a profit for 
himself23°, The documents from Karakalla and Philotheou concerning Margarites and 
Choumnos give a more realistic image of the activities of Guy than that presented by 
Gregoras?3!, What they show is the reattribution of properties that had belonged to 
Kantakouzenos and his followers to aristocrats loyal to the imperial government. Those who 
lose their property include (apart from the pretender himself and his close allies, Arsenios 
Tzamplakon and Nikephoros Kantakouzenos) some low aristocrats, such as Manuel 
Dioiketes, Demetrios Pharmakes and Maurophoros. From them only Pharmakes is 
mentioned before 1341: he was already a member of Kantakouzenos' circle, sent by the 
Grand Domestic in 1339 together with others in oder to examine in situ a case concerning 


Hilandar???, Those who benefited were the two Margaritai, John and George, and the 


229The existence of that regime is accepted by Charanis, "Internal Strife in Byzantium during the Fourteenth 
Century" Byzantion XV(1941), 209-210 

230Greg II, 623 

23 Kravari, Philothéou 2, 291-298; Lemerle, "Karakala"; Philothée VIII, 22-23-Dolger, Schatzkammer, 42- 
43 (a later document of 1344, but the initial confiscation probably took place in 1341-2) 

232Chil. 130, 272 
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stratopedarches John Choumnos. These were not "new people". John Margarites was an 
oikeios who already held imperial grants before the war233 and Choumnos is probably a 
relation of George Choumnos, the Grand Stratopedarch and prominent opponent of 
Kantakouzenos. The documents therefore do not indicate an attack on the aristocracy in 
general, but the disgrace of the party of a rebel in favor of loyal individuals within the 
aristocratic group. Within the context of the popular manifestations of support for the 
legitimate emperor, the aristocrats of the rebel party became officially fair game for some 
elements of the populace of the cities. But there is no evident anti-aristocratic colour in those 
events and, more noticeably, no mention whatsoever of the bourgeoisie or of any kind of 
middle class in the Thracian cities. 

The failure to win over Adrianople and the cities of Thrace, combined with the 
Bulgarian advance, marked the beginning of the end for Kantakouzenos' enterprize, as 
Gregoras shrewdly noted25^4, The part of the army that had blockaded Constantinople by land 
was dissolved and many changed sides. This allowed a Constantinopolitan army to reinforce 
the defenses of the Thracian cities, including Adrianople, and use them as a base to attack the 
areas controlled by Kantakouzenists. In the spring of 1342, after a failed attempt to conquer 
Peritheorion in Thrace, Kantakouzenos set off for the West, in the hope that Theodore 
Synadenos would deliver Thessalonica to him. By the time Kantakouzenos arrived in 
Thessalonica the protostrator had been expelled by a popular riot that made known for the 
first time the name of the Zealots. 

According to Kantakouzenos' description, at that time the "Zealots" were simply the 
loyalist party inside Thessalonica. From the beginning of the civil war Theodore Synadenos 
had refused to openly take sides with Kantakouzenos, but neither did he join the forces of the 
other two general Kephalai of the West, Guy de Lusignan and Michael Senachereim 
Monomachos of Thessaly. This suspect neutrality displeased a party of citizens who, 


233Guillou, Ménécée 36, 119 
234Greg II, 262:"émi pavépagóNov TG Ékeívoy sinvextis Éydpev 
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brandishing crosses and calling themselves the Zealots, demanded that the city openly 
support the rights of John V. Because of Synadenos' inertia -says Kantakouzenos- the 
Zealots grew in importance and incited the people to revolt (this passage makes it clear that 
the Zealots were a party, not a social or professional group)?35. When it was found out that 
Kantakouzenos was advancing against the city, Synadenos' complicity became obvious and a 
revolt broke out. Synadenos was supported by the stratiotai of the city and by the "dynatoi 
among the citizens" (later called the aristoi), in all a group of about 1,000. After some 
skirmishes Synadenos and his suporters fled the city (Gregoras only mentions Synadenos 
and the stratiotai of Thessalonica, without the dynatoi). The rioters' victory was followed by 
looting. Again, in spite of Kantakouzenos' wording it does not appear likely that the 
Thessalonian upper classes supported him en masse and were chased from the city in 1342, 
although his followers probably belonged to the upper classes. In any case, most of the one 
thousand who left must have been soldiers. The reasons for the attack were above all 
political: soon afterwards most of the fugitives would abandon Kantakouzenos and would 
return to their city, with apparently no problem23°. There is no reason to speak of "popular 
government" at that moment. Even if there was a power vacuum after the expulsion of 
Synadenos, it only lasted a few days until the arrival of the army of Guy de Lusignan and the 
fleet of Alexios Apokaukos. The particular social appeal of the Zealots at this moment is not 
clear. Kantakouzenos says that the Zealots used to be penestatoi, very poor, and atimoi, 
dishonorable, but became rich and prominent through their activity. He also says that they 
turned to the mesoi among the citizens and either forced them to take part in their ugly deeds, 
or denounced them as Kantakouzenist. The mesoi may be the wealthy class below the high 
aristocracy (like the mesotes in Makrembolites' dialogue), or a broader middle-class 
group2?7, But in any case, the passage indicates that this group did not have a firm political 
orientation and was divided in its sympathies. 

235Kantak.II, 233-235 


236Kantak.II, 241, 246 
237See Oikonomidés, Hommes d' affaires, 115-118 
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After the failure to take over Thessalonica, Kantakouzenos' prospects declined 
rapidly. By the approach of the winter of 1342 his revolt had clearly failed and he was forced 
to seek refuge in Serbia with a following much smaller than the army that he had been leading 
until then. Within the empire his followers continued to hold control of Didymoteichon and 
Melnik, but it is clear that the rebellion was kept alive only thanks to the self-interested 
sponsoring of Stephen DuSan. In the coming years Kantakouzenos, with foreign support, 
would be able to profit from internal tensions that were developng in the empire 
independently of him. But this represents a rather different phase of the civil war. As far as 
the first phase is concerned, the attempt of Kantakouzenos to get hold of the reins of the 
empire and its failure cannot be seen as a confrontation of the aristocracy as a class with the 
imperial power or with other social groups. Kantakouzenos appealed to a particular party 
within the aristocracy, a party whose formation should be explained through personal links of 
patronage rather than through common political aims. There is no evidence that 
Kantakouzenos and his opponents advocated different political orientations for the empire. 
The main direction in foreign policy was set by Andronikos III during the last few years of 
his reign and included the acceptance of the situation in Asia Minor, the normalization of 
relations with the Turkish emirates and the active expansion in the Greek peninsula and the 
Aegean sea. This policy had been served both by Kantakouzenos, who had led the operations 
for the annexation of Epiros, and by Apokaukos, who had financed and commanded the fleet. 
It is not unlikely that Apokaukos, who after all was a businessman, viewed the expansion in 
the Aegean as an opportunity for getting involved in the trade of the area, and this policy 
should have the support of local dynatoi- entrepreneurs, such as Kalothetos in Chios238. But 
this policy did not run counter to the interests of the landed aristocracy, of which Apokaukos 
and others like him formed part. The creation of a strong fleet had become absolutely 
necessary for the defense of Thrace from Turkish raids and was essential to any plans for 


reconquest of Southern Greece and the Morea. Kantakouzenos Bulgarian campaign should 


238See also the less known case of Skylitzes, mentioned by Matschke, Fortschritt und Reaktion, 224-225 
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not be seen as a rejection of the foreign policy existing till then. Its aim was to impose a peace 
that would secure Thrace from raiding and, in any case, it is likely that Kantakouzenos 
assembled the army with an eye on the internal struggle for power. The urban riots did not 
aim at promoting any particular socio-political agenda either. Their targets were the 
supporters of Kantakouzenos, who perhaps included mostly members of the local 
aristocracies, but the revolts did not attack these aristocracies as a whole, or the high imperial 
aristocracy*3?, Both in Adrianople and Thessalonica the end of the rebellion was marked by 
the arrival of loyalist troops and the imposition of a new administration by the 
Constantinopolitan government. In neither case do we hear of popular demands other than the 
support of the orphaned John V against the excommunicated usurper who threatened, as it 
was believed, his life and throne. 

It should be noted that Kantakouzenos' rebellion did have some appeal in the areas 
West and Southwest of Thessalonica. The most notable event was the adherence of Thessaly 
to his side, sometime in 1342. Unfortunately the authors tell us little about the reasoning that 
led to this decision or about the political process through which the decision was taken. It 
would be possible to surmise that in the former lands of the "Despotate" the political power 
of local potentates was much greater than in the cities of Macedonia and Thrace, where the 
presence of the imperial administration had put a barrier to its growth. Furthermore, as the 
almost contemporary example of Phanarion demonstrates249, in that predominantly 
agicultural area there was no significant middle class between the local landowning "archons" 
and the peasantry. But the attitude of the Thessalians can also be explained by other factors 
besides internal social stratification. The population of Thessaly had no attachment to the 
Palaiologan dynasty, whose rule had been imposed only recently. Kantakouzenos granted 
them what they obviously wanted more, political autonomy: by his famous chrysobull of . 


239Note that Kantak.II, 298 attributes many of the urban atrocities to the initiative of city governors, who 
were of course aristocrats themselves. 

240MM V, 260-261; on the dating see A.Solovjev, "Thessalijskie archonty v XIV veke", BS IV(1932), 163; 
see also C.P. Kyrris, "The social status of the archontes of Phanari in Thessaly”, “EAAnvixd 18(1964) 73-78 
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1342/324! Kantakouzenos created the first real Byzantine "appanage", under his cousin John 
Angelos242, The new lord would rule Thessaly independently until his death and the same 
status would be maintained under his successor. The only obligation was to provide full 
military assistance to the emperor's operations West of Christoupolis. The deal should have 
satisfied the local lords, who would thus be protected from the expansion into Thessaly of the 
imperial aristocracy243 and the peace with Kantakouzenos gave them protection from the 
raids of his allies, the Aydin Turks, the only ones who had the possibility to cross the 
Aegean and attack Thessaly. In the same way, the acceptance of Kantakouzenos by the 
inhabitants of Berroia, Servia and other cities of Western Macedonia should rather be 
explained -and both historians agree with that- by the imminent danger of a conquest by 
Stephen DuSan who had already conquered Edessa and the inability of the imperial forces to 
be of any assistance. 

In 1343 the emir Umur of Aydin, allied to Kantakouzenos, landed in Macedonia and 
began looting the countryside around Thessalonica. This resulted in famine and internal 
tension in the city. It should be noted that at the same time famine hit Constantinople, due to 
the sudden outbreak of the Genoese-Tatar war and the closing of the Black Sea route of grain 
supply, in combination with the devastation of the Thracian countryside?44,. The violent 
outbursts that occured in Thessalonica around that time may have to do with that situation: the 
Zealots slaughtered an aristos by the name of Palaiologos and a mesos by the name of 


Gabalas, while they mutilated and expelled from the city another group of people that they 


24 IKant.II, 312-322; on the issue of its authenticity see H.Hunger, "Urkunden und Memoirentext: der 
Chrysobullos Logos des Johannes Kantakuzenos für Johannes Angelos", JOB, 26(1978), 107-125; see also 
L.Mavrommates, Ot madrot J7a3a1030501 Athens 1983, 107-110, discussing earlier bibliography and 
arguing that this was not an "appanage". Although the term in the strict technical sense may be wrong, the 
obligation to provide an army was perfectly corresponding to the feudal auxilium and was not a sign of 
superimposition of imperial control, as the author argues. 

242The choice of Angelos may have had to do with a family relationship to the former local dynasty. In any 
case, Angelos' wife was descended from the Despot Michael IT. See PLP 204. 

2451t should be noted that in spite of the autonomy, some of Kantakouzenos' dispossessed followers 
followed Angelos in Thessaly. One of them was Manuel Dioiketes, a victim of Guy's confiscations in 1342, 
who became kephale of Trikkala (Solovjev/MoSin, Povelje, 224) 

244Greg II, 683 
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accused of Kantakouzenism24>, Both Kantakouzenos and Gregoras attribute the atrocities to 
a desire to terrorize the citizens who had been thinking of delivering the city to 
Kantakouzenos in order to stop Umur's destruction. According to Gregoras the main motive 
was the destruction of agricultural properties held by several citizens249. According to 
Kantakouzenos it was Umur's promise to liberate his Thessalonian prisoners if the city 
surrendered?47, Let it be noted that the riots were not strictly speaking anti-aristocratic. The 
ownership of rural property around Thessalonica was by no means restricted to the 
aristocracy, as we know from the Athonite documents?48. The victims of the riots were 
probably well-to-do, but cannot be certainly situated among the aristocracy of titles and 
offices. The exact sense of the expressions aristoi, mesoi, demos is not very clear to me. 
Naturally they broadly correspond to some sort of social stratification, but it is not evident 
whether a low-ranking official of the fisc, for example, would belong to the first or the 
second category. The way Kantakouzenos refers to the two victims of the riots ("a certain 
Palaiologos", "a certain Gabalas") indicates at least that they were not members of the high 
imperial aristocracy, in which case the author would have probably mentioned their family 
connections. 

While Kantakouzenos was struggling for his political survival, the loyalist camp 
began to show rifts249. It appears that Alexios Apokaukos, who did not have any 
constitutional power as did Anne or even John Kalekas, but as commander of the fleet and 


governor of the city of Constantinople was in control of the armed forces within the city, 


245Kantak.II, 393-394; Greg.II, 674-675 

246 reg II, 673-674 

24TKantak.IT, 393 

248See the list of lay proprietors in Laiou, Peasant Society, app.I; also the remarks in Ch.II of the present 
work, concerning the middle class families that provided many members of the low and middle aristocracy, 
and in Ch.III concerning the common chrysobulls of Thessalonica. 

2490n the situation in Constantinople under Apokaukos see Lj.Maksimovi¢, "The Regency of Alexius 
Apocaucus and Social Movements in Constantinople", ZRVI XVIII(1978), 165-188 (Serbocr. with English 
summary). According to the author, the discontent of the people of Constantinople was directed by 
Apokaukos against particular aristocrats who were his political enemies, but the Grand Duke's regime was 
neither anti-aristocratic, nor popular. I agree, but I would not use the fact that under Apokaukos "the 
assembly of the populace of the city was convoked only one time" as evidence for the character of the regime 


(p.188) 
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became the target of other aristocrats for various reasons. His mistreatment of aristocratic 
people suspected of Kantakouzenism, such as the widow of Michael Asan?50, may have 
caused the displeasure of other high aristocrats, and the same may have been true about 
Apokaukos' military activities, a field of action that the high aristocracy wanted to reserve for 
themselves. 

The existence of the fleet apparently became a point of discord at that time: before the 
civil war its creation made sense, but now it was too costly for the strained state finances and 
of dubious usefulness in the war agaisnt Kantakouzenos??!. The critics, who included 
Apokaukos' relative George Choumnos, may have been right: during the first years of the 
war the fleet did little else but serve as a transportation means for the Grand Duke's travelling 
between Constantinople and Thessalonica. The reappearence of Kantakouzenos in 
Didymoteichon in 1343 with a Turkish army could be seen as a failure of the Grand Duke's 
policy. On the other hand the sailors were the only real support that Alexios Apokaukos had 
in the internal struggle for power and he was not willing to lose it. It is possible that he 
deliberately advocated an extreme position of accusing his opponents of Kantakouzenism in 
order to destroy them. It should be noted, however, that he could hardly imprison great 
aristocrats without the consent of the empress, who must have supported Apokaukos. 
Among the first to be imprisonned were George Choumnos and Constantine Asan with their 
sons252, But Apokaukos had also his allies among the great aristocracy, more notably his 
son-in-law, the protostrator Andronikos Palaiologos, and Andronikos father Constantine, a 
son of the Despot Michael Angelos. The patriarch and the mesazon John Gabalas also 
supported him. But the accidental death of Andronikos Palaiologos in the summer of 1344 
must have seriously hurt the Grand Duke's position: it is indicative that without him he was 


forced to abandon his campaign against Didymoteichon, where Kantakouzenos was in a very 


250Kantak.II, 299 

25 IKantak.II, 325; the importance of the fleet both as a cause of conflict and as an instrument of power was 
pointed by K.P. Matschke, "Johannes Kantakuzenos, Alexios Apokaukos und die byzantinische Flotte in der 
Bürgerkriegsperiode 1340-1355", Actes du XIVe congrès international des études byzantines, Bucarest 1975, 
193-205 (for this particular phase, see p.197) 

252Kantak.II, 336 
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vulnerable position after Umur's departure. Soon after that the mesazon John Gabalas had a 
conflict with Apokaukos and was forced to seek refuge in Hagia Sophia and assume the 
monastic habit?53. By 1345 the internal insecurity had not allowed the loyalist party any large 
scale activity in Thrace and many cities began surrendering to Kantakouzenos in the hope of 
finding relief from the destruction of the area by his Turkish allies254, 

In this difficult situation it appears that Apokaukos turned to various sources of 
money in order to finance the fleet, including trying to collect tolls from ships sailing through 
the Bosphorus and imposing contributions of money. The latter measure, according to 
Kantakouzenos, did not spare the aristocracy. Although it is not necessary to accept 
Kantakouzenos' assertion that Apokaukos intended to abandon the empire's landed 
possessions and turn Constantinople into a maritime city supported by trade, it is true that this 
coincided with the shaking of the Genoese domination of the Black sea because of the war 
with the Tatars and with the development of a more active interest in trade activities by the 
Byzantines?55. But control of the sea was also the only way by which Kantakouzenos could 
be deprived of his main force, the Turks of Umur. The only alternative would be coming to 
terms with Kantakouzenos; it is likely that many aristocrats must have supported a 
compromise. This, however, would endanger the prospects of John V holding on to the 
throne and was strongly opposed by the empress Anne who lent her support to 
Apokaukos256, Many aristocrats who were opposed to the Grand Duke were imprisoned in 
the buildings of the abandoned Sacred Palace. Gregoras mentions a Rhaoul and a 
253Greg.1I, 726; Kantak.II, 437-438, 493-498 
254Kantakouzenos in the third book of his history places his major successes in Thrace in the period before 
Umur's second arrival in 1345. The presence of the Turks, however, is the only plausible explanation that I 
can find for this sudden reversal of the opinion of the Thracian city residents, including Adrianople. Gregoras 
puts Umur's arrival at the beginning of spring 1345 and, although less well informed, should be correct. 

55Kantak.II, 537-538. The Genoese were opposed to Apokaukos and, according to Gregoras’ narrative, were 
in contact with his assassins. On the general situation in international trade at that time see Laiou, 
"Byzantine Economy”, 184, 190f. 
256It is obvious from the whole of his work that Kantakouzenos is trying to shift the blame for continuing 
the war away from Anne, the mother of the reigning emperor and above all a family relative by the time he 
was writing. Gregoras, on the other side, is clecr about Anne's determined opposition to any compromise. He 
should be believed, because Anne, after all, was right: although John VI did not harm her or her son, he did 


attempt to advance his own son, Mathew, as his successor to the throne, reserving for John V a position of 
secondary co-emperor at best. 
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Palaiologos, who murdered Apokaukos. The information sounds suspect, since no more 
detail, not even the first name, is given about two people of such importance. Kantakouzenos 
mentions more specifically Alexios Doukas, a nephew of Apokaukos. Another Doukas, 
Michael, was also among the prisoners according to his grandson, the anonymous 15th 
century historian2>’. During a visit to the prisoners Apokaukos was attacked and murdered. 
In spite of attempts by the Genoese of Galata to assist the resistance of the murderers, the 
palace was stormed by an angry mob of gasmouloi (soldiers of the fleet, the late Byzantine 
"marines") and almost all of the prisoners were massacred. The victims must have been 
mostly aristocrats. It should be noted however that the riot was not "antiaristocratic"; the 
perpetrators were members of a particular professional group that had close interest ties with 
Alexios Apokaukos and wished to avenge his murder?58. The events in Constantinople are 
not an obvious manifestation of social antagonism. The policy of the regime hurt the 
aristocracy, but it was not necessarily dictated by the interests of other social groups 
(although it may have profited seafaring merchants); it was the result of the political alliance 
between the two main poles of power: Anne of Savoy, whose power was the imperial 
authority, and Alexios Apokaukos, whose power was the navy. The two branches of their 
policy, intransigeance against Kantakouzenos and maintenance of the fleet, justified each 
other and corresponded to the interests of the two individuals. All aristocrats who were not 
closely connected with them were naturally hurt by the perpetuation of civil war. It is far from 
certain, on the other hand, that anyone other than these two and the gasmouloi of the navy 


profited from it. 


257Doukas (ed.V.Grecu), Istoria Turco-Bizantina (1341-1462), Bucharest 1958, 43-45 
2580n the Gasmouloi of the fleet see Matschke, "Johannes Kantakuzenos, Alexios Apokaukos und die 
byzantinische Flotte", 194-197 
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The Zealot revolt and regime2>9 

Soon after the murder of Alexios Apokaukos the internal turmoil in Thessalonica 
reached its most acute phase. The Grand Duke had appointed as kephale of the city his son, 
John Apokaukos. The governor's authority was restricted by the power of the Zealot party. 
Its leader, a certain Michael Palaiologos, is called by Kantakouzenos synarchon, co-ruler, of 
Apokaukos, but this may well refer to a de facto situation than an official appointment2®°, In 
1345 Apokaukos, with the cooperation of a group of prominent citizens, organized the 
assassination of Palaiologos and than dissolved the Zealots, sending those most distinguished 
(Ev Aó*«) among them to be guarded in fortresses outside the city and exiling the less 
important ones. His actions were not opposed by the citizens because -according to the 
narrative- they were tired of the Zealots' abuses and because Apokaukos was still 
representing the legitimate authority. After his father's murder was announced, Apokaukos 
decided to deliver the city to Kantakouzenos. For that he convoked a council formed by the 
"aristot, the soldiers and the most prominent citizens". A few names are cited: George 
Kokalas, an imperial oikeios who was megas adnoumiastes in 1337-38 and member of a jury 
with other court officials in Thessalonica2®!. From the so-called “anti-Mafia pamphlet" we 
see that his milieu before the civil war included various middle-ranking aristocrats, but also 





259The events of Thessalonica at that time have been the subject of much debate. O.Tafrali in his pioneering 
but by now outdated work, 7héssalonique au XIVe siecle, Paris 1913, advanced the idea of a revolt of the 
oppressed and exploited people of Thessalonica against the aristocracy and the imposition of a democratic 
egalitarian regime. P.Charanis, op.cir., continued along the same lines, adding to the picture the factor of the 
city professionals, esp. the maritime "guilds". The parallel with quasi-contemporary popular revolts in other 
cities, especially in Genoa, was already pointed out by Gregoras and modern scholars, beginning with Tafrali, 
sought to discover precise connections with the Zealot uprisings in Thessalonica. The devastating criticism of 
I. Ševčenko, however, in "The Zealots’ Revolutions and the Supposed Genoese Colony in 
Thessalonica",/Zo0ofqnd ei^ Sr. Zeyiaaisny, ( BAAgrwx, maos i Thessalonica 1953, 602-617 weakened 
that argument, while his "Nicolas Cabasilas' "Anti-Zealot" Discourse: A Reinterpretation", DOP 11(1957) 
81-171, deprived scholars of what was thought to be the best source for the Zealots' internal policies after the 
imposition of their regime. A more critical comparison with Genoa is offered by V.Hrochova, "La révolte des 
Zélotes à Salonique et les communes Italiennes", BS 22(1961), 1-15; Matschke, Fortschritt und Reaktion, 
177-181, 239, 247-8, 252, noted how the events transcended class lines, as aristocrats participated in the 
leadership of the Zealots while small landowners were among the victims of the riots; he sees the Zealot 
regime as an attempt to impose a new model of state structure, where power would not rest exclusively with 
the old feudal class but would also express the new rising urban patriciate; Weiss, Kantakuzenos, underlines 
the lack of any specific social or political program among the Zealots. 

260A though such a joint appointment is attested later concerning Alexios Metochites and Andrew 
Palaiologos 

26lpatr Reg.II 111, 114; 
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some high ones, like the Asan brothers262, Also present was the brother-in-law of Kokalas' 
wife, Pharmakes, an opponent of the zealots. His family name, it will be remembered, was 
borne by several important Thessalonians in that period, including Demetrios Pharmakes, the 
close collaborator of Kantakouzenos. Then there was Nicholas Kabasilas, of the well-known 
family, probably identical to the intellectual of the same name. The most peculiar case was 
Andrew Palaiologos, a former moderate Zealot who had been spared the persecution of the 
others. Andrew had been owning some land by imperial grant. That very year (1345) an 
imperial edict granted to him unlimited rights over it26? and addressed him as eparchos. In 
other words, he was a middle-rank official. His particular charge is known: he commanded 
the nautikon. This term has been interpreted as the "mariners' guild"264, although we know 
next to nothing about guilds in this period265. The term probably refers to the men of the war 
navy, in the same way as Kantakouzenos uses it on other occasions296, The expression 
"Exovor $6 Kor uiLovouy dpxrjv avrot mapa Trüv Tis GAANS TOAEWS" signifies, 
rather obviously, that the navy was not subject to the kephale, as the other armed forces in the 
city, but to its own commander, who then was the Eparch Andrew Palaiologos. The only 
problem is that after his last departure from Thessalonica in 1343, Alexios Apokaukos left 
behind, we are told, only two of his large warships?97. Even if we presume that there were 
several smaller ships, the best way around is to admit that a larger force of armed sailors, the 
same kind that Gregoras calls "Gasmouloi", was stationed in the city as a land force to 
safeguard the Grand Duke's interests. 


262Hunger, "Anti-mafia Pamphlet", 96-97. Interestingly, the Asan brothers, as well as Tzamplakon, also 
mentioned in the "pamphlet", later joined Kantakouzenos. 

263] avra III 124, 27 

264Charanis, op.cit., 212-213 

265George Marmaras, Tpwropatotap TOv oikoŝőópaw in Thessalonica is a witness in various acts betw. 
1322-1327, e.g. Chil.84, 180; a formula for the appointment of the Zzroy rà rafaniapict (supervisor 
of the notaries) is also preserved in Sathas, MB 6, 645-646 

266p g. Kantak.II, 537, 545; that the nautikon refers to the Gasmouloi, the marines of the fleet, was 
recognized by Matschke, "Johannes Kantakuzenos, Alexios Apokaukos und die byzantinische Flotte", who 
does not, however, discuss the events of Thessalonica based on that. 

26 7Kantak.II, 385 
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In the council of 1345, the project for surrender was approved and a delegation of 
citizens announced it to Manuel Kantakouzenos who represented his father in Berroia. On 
behalf of the pretender, Manuel promised immunity for the city and promotions and grants 
for the most important individuals and the soldiers. Andrew Palaiologos, however, changed 
his mind and opposed the deal265. He went down to the maritime gate, where his men were 
quartered and rose them to fight against Apokaukos. As soon as the conflict was known, the 
Zealots who remained in the city (in the narrative they are clearly a different group from the 
sailors) joined them, together with a large mob. The next day they marched against 
Apokaukos who got trapped in the akropolis of the city. The decisive event was the betrayal 
of the stratiotai who formed the governor's main force: first they refused to fight and then, 
once the rebels broke in, they changed sides. Kantakouzenos blames George Kokalas for 
their behavior. Apokaukos and "a little less than a hundred" citizens were arrested and cruelly 
executed the next day, in spite of the protests of Palaiologos and Kokalas. Various acts of 
violence followed, the victims including Pharmakes. From that point onwards the city was 
under a particular regime, whose common appelation as "Zealot" is not entirely accurate, 
since the Zealots were only a part of the forces that brought it to existence. It will be observed 
that Kantakouzenos' narrative, with the unexplained changes of mood attributed to the 
Thessalonians is not entirely convincing. Gregoras and Demetrios Kydones give very 
summary descriptions of the events, but they agree in their version of the early incidents, 
slightly different from Kantakouzenos?6?. According to them Apokaukos proceeded 
arbitrarily to the occupation of the akropolis and appealed to Manuel Kantakouzenos for an 
armed force that would secure control of the city. The whole affair by no means offers itself 
to easy interpretation: the obstinate opposition of Thessalonica to Kantakouzenos in a 


moment when other cities were surrendering in order to be protected of Turkish and Serbian 


268 According to Kantak.II, 574-5, the reason for the change was that he was disappointed at the honors 
promised to him by Manuel Kantakouzenos. This is not impossible, but of course Kantakouzenos may well 
be distorting the truth. 

269Greg II, 740-741; Kydones, Monody on those killed in Thessalonica (ed.Migne, PG 109, 640-652) 644- 
645 
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attacks, the attitude of the stratiorai, the changes of opinion of the members of leading 
Thessalonian families such as Kokalas, are all puzzling issues. It should be noted, however, 
that the description of the revolt does not show to us a conflict between the urban classes and 
the aristocracy. The high imperial aristocracy is completely absent: not one single aristocrat of 
the circle of imperial relatives is mentioned. Some prominent middle class families -or at least 
some of their members- supported Kantakouzenos and opposed the "Zealots": Kabasilas, 
Pharmakes, Kydones. Others, even relatives of the first (like Kokalas) took the opposite 
position. The low classes obviously joined the revolts. Kydones talks of slaves and peasants 
but, like all these sources, he is probably exaggerating270. The violence that coloured the 
events could be better explained by the presence of desperately destitute people among the 
rebels and such people no doubt existed in the city after the troubles of all the preceding 
years. The presence of "mariners" would give clues to a different direction; but I think that 
the people in question were soldier/sailors of the war navy and probably without ships as 
well. After all, even this most spectacularly violent of the revolts fits the pattern of previous 
ones: it broke out for a political reason -Apokaukos' decision to call in Kantakouzenos- and 
its declared aim was political, the preservation of the city's loyalty to John V. Of course the 
interests of particular groups played a very important role: this is mostly true of the sailors, 
who knew that the only hope they had was the preservation of Alexios Apokaukos' naval 
policy. But these short term interests do not constitute a long term political or social program. 
Of course the Thessalonica revolt had another aspect that differentiated it from 
previous ones: this time the city turned to self-administration under the leadership of Andreas 
Palaiologos, always relying on his sailors. Constantinople eventually sent a governor, 
Alexios Metochites, but all the sources agree that the city was really independent. What is 
more, they refused to accept the situation created after Kantakouzenos' entry in Constatinople 


270Kydones, Monody, 648: "Evtaiéa ojo uév TOv Seomórny dBev Tov sè moiuevov TÓ 
dv6pámo8ov- tov è oTp&Tnyóv, Ó dypoikog- Kul TOv oTpaTUBTHV, ó yeopyós ". Sevcenko, followed by 
Matschke, takes the passage seriously (Matschke, Fortschritt und Reaktion, 239). Although the presence of 
dispossessed peasants in the city at that time is undoubted and they are among the most likely candidates for 
the violent actions, I do not think that Kydones' pairs denote a conflict between cultivators and "pronoiars" in 
any way. After all, we are told that most sodiers passed to the side of the Zealots. 
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in 1347 and would turn even to Stephen Dusan -by then lord of all of the surrounding areas- 
as an alternative. This information has occasionally been rejected as slanderous, but I think it 
is problematic only if one believes in the social perspective and the long-term political plans 
of the city regime. Rejecting those two elements, unsupported anyway, we can come up with 
a more plausible explanation of the course of events. 

I think that the sailors and their leader sincerely hoped in the continuation of the status 
quo, but Constantinople let them down. During 1346 the naval policy of Alexios Apokaukos 
in the Aegean was continued under the leadership of Andreas Fakeolatos (Facciolati). 
Fakeolatos was of a bacground similar to that of Apokaukos, once a fiscal entrepreneur and 
by that time very rich. He probably financed in part the navy by his own means. But 
Fakeolatos' activity was directly opposing the interests of the Genoese who lobbied intensely 
against him with the empress Anne. Anne, whose political position was becoming desperate 
as the idea of reconciliation with Kantakouzenos was gaining ground, turned to an external 
power for support and contracted an alliance with the Genoese. It probably included a 
promise of support on the part of the Genoese (even after Kantakouzenos had entered the city 
in 1347 Anne received the assistance of an army from Galata). Anne's part of the agreement 
was probably the dissolution of the fleet. This is not explicitly mentioned by any source, but 
it is a fact that when Kantakouzenos came to power he had no navy and had to rebuild one. 

Anna's accord with the Genoese brought a shift of alliances: Fakeolatos lent his 
support to Kantakouzenos and was instrumental in admitting his army inside the walls of the 
capital. He remained a close collaborator of John VI, to the point that his house was looted 
upon the emperor's fall in 135427!, Once in power John VI attempted to resume the policy of 
naval strengthening, without any results, as it is known. His attitude, however, demonstrates 
the irrelevance of the naval policy to the causes of the civil war and further weakens the 


theory of a conflict of interest between the landed aristocracy and the middle class. 


27 l According to Matschke, "Johannes Kantakuzenos, Alexios Apokaukos und die byzantinische Flotte", 
201-203, the nautikon did not share Phakeolatos' change of attitude. The capture of Ainos and their support 
for John V are cited in that context. These events, however, occured after Kantakouzenos' attempt at naval 
domination failed and the fleet was abandoned. 
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What was the position of Thessalonica in face of those evolutions? The seamen of 
Thessalonica and their leaders found immediately that they had placed their bets on the wrong 
horse. In theory a reconciliation would have been possible, especially after Kantakouzenos' 
adoption of the naval policy, but it is likely that the atrocities of the past and in general the 
attitude of the Zealot movement until then did not give them many chances of compromise. 
The new emperor was surrounded by the Zealots' victims, people like Nicholas Kabasilas and 
Demetrios Kydones, who would probably react to any attempt to integrate the Zealot leaders 
in the empire's new aristocracy. 

For a few years the city remained isolated by land, since the countryside was 
controlled by Stephen DuSan. Not much is known about maritime contacts, but it should be 
noted that until that moment there is no evidence for the existence of a Thessalonian merchant 
fleet?72, Zealot Thessalonica did not act like a city republic on the Italian model, or like the 
innovative democracy seen by some. It was a city run by a desperate armed group, that had 
no reason of existence other than holding on to power. In that context the attempt to deliver 
the city to Stephen Du$an makes perfect sense. Andrew Palaiologos and those with him 
might have a future as aristocrats or soldiers in the service of the Serbo-Greek empire, 
whereas any reimposition of Constantinopolitan rule on their city would have brought their 
ruin and perhaps exposed them to danger. 

My conclusion based on the whole of the above survey is that there is no ground to 
interpret the civil war of 1341-47 as a conflict between the landed aristocracy and the urban 
middle class. The terms themselves do not accurately represent the social stratification of the 
time. The great aristocrats of the circle of imperial relatives, such as John Kantakouzenos, 
Theodore Synadenos et al. , and the entrepreneurial group represented by Apokaukos, 
Patrikiotes, Batatzes or Phakeolatos did not form two antagonistic poles. The latter group was 
well incorporated into the system as part of the aristocracy of offices. Both groups were 


mainly profiting from the distribution of the rural resources of the empire, regulated by the 


272The early-fourteenth century Thessalonian merchants mentioned earlier were travelling on Venetian ships. 
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crown through the mechanism of grants, comissions and appointments. Both had an interest 
in assuring the favor of the imperial authority and this led to intense antagonisms, but those 
antagonisms did not pitch one group against the other. The rival parties were not really stable 
formations but rather networks based on kinship, common interest and patronage and 
involved individuals from all aristocratic subgroups, as well as people from other social 
strata. As was the case with the war between the two Andronikoi, the civil war of 1341 broke 
out at first as a conflict of opposing parties. 

If the high aristocracy was not separated from the other prominent social groups by 
diverging interests, it was separated by different lifestyles, snobbery and occasionally moral 
contempt. The Dialogue berween thé rich and the poor, coming from the time of the civil 
war, Shows that the frame of mind of wealthy individuals with middle-class roots was such 
that they could potentially be more sympathetic to the lower classes than to the high 
aristocracy of "dice-rollers". But no source tells us that this group as a whole, or even its 
majority, turned against the high aristocracy during the civil war. As a matter of fact, the two 
groups are not politically active in the same geographical milieu: in Constantinople we see the 
great aristocrats falling victims to Alexios Apokaukos' policies, but the middle/upper class 
does not appear in the forefront until after 1347 (although they undoubtedly existed, if they 
were Makrembolites' audience). In Thessalonica, on the other hand, the only high aristocrats 
whose presence is certain are the governors. This may appear strange, yet it is in accord with 
the pattern of geographical distribution prevailing throughout the early Palaiologan period, as 
presented in Ch.II. Well-to-do urban families appear in Thessalonica, but their members can 
be found among the ranks of the victims, as much as among the ranks of the persecutors. If 
we set aside the generalizations of the sources and look at the names that we have -the likes 
of Kabasilas, Kydones, Pharmakes- we see that it is this class that mainly suffers by the 
Zealots. 

We cannot identify with certainty in this period an urban patriciate different from the 


urban families that mostly provided the human component of the middle and low aristocracy, 
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the families of tax-collectors, churchmen, administrators and intellectuals, most of whom 
were also landowners or recipients of state grants. The upper regions of the middle class 
merge with the aristocracy and this makes the concept of a clash between the two even more 
improbable. We do not know if such people were already involved in maritime trade and 
financial activities, as many will afterwards. But the factor that mostly influenced their 
political position at this time was their ownership of land, that made them so sensitive to the 
devastations of the countryside. 

Rejecting the theory of the conflict between the aristocracy and the urban patriciate, 
presented above, should not prevent us from recognizing the real changes that were taking 
place at the time in Byzantine society and economy. The willingness of wealthy people such 
as Apokaukos or Phakeolatos to invest in navy armaments is contemporary to the more silent 
and peaceful intrusion of more obscure people, such as Manuel Sideriotes into the trade 
system of the area2??, But their activities were undertaken within the framework of a new 
orientation of the aristocracy as a whole and the Empire in general, as is demonstrated by the 
situation before 1341 and, especially, after 1347. At a particular moment in 1343-1344 the 
political need of preserving the fleet without compromising with Kantakouzenos led the 
regime in Constantinople to impose both pecuniary extractions and personal abuse to the 
aristocracy, that escalated in confiscations and imprisonment. But this conflict of interest was 
the result of an unexpected development, the reappearence of Kantakouzenos together with 
Turkish armies, that threatened the landed power-base of the aristocracy. The high aristocracy 
did not oppose commercial expansion, or even the fleet, so long as it would not have to be 
taxed for it. The naval policy continued after the Grand Duke's assassination and it was 
abandoned under pressure from the Genoese, not the aristocracy, only to be resumed by 
Kantakouzenos himself. There is no real reason to connect the riots in other cities to these 


developments, with the exception of the behavior of the sailors of Thessalonica. But even in 


273See Laiou, "Byzantine Economy", 191-192; Matschke, "Byzantinische Politiker und byzantinische 
Kaufleute im Ringen um die Beteiligung am Schwarzmeerhandel in der Mitte des 14 Jh.", Mitteilungen des 
Bulgarischen Forschungsinstitutes inOsterreich 1984, 75-89 
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their case, the connection is lost after the imposition of the autonomous regime and the 
developments in the capital. The sailors of the navy were indeed a professional group with 
clear-cut interests that directed their political behavior. But these were primarily soldiers, not 
necessarily identical or interchangeable with the mariners of commercial shipping and their 
support for a faction, particularly in Thessalonica, does not impose a connection with the 
milieu of merchants. 

Another important observation concerning the civil war is the progressive quasi- 
disappearence of the high aristocracy from the front scene. The impression given by 
Kantakouzenos' narrative is that the opposing armies are more and more dominated by 
commanders coming from outside the traditional circle. This is consistent with the picture 
given by the surveys of court officials and of city governors (Tables I and [V), where one 
sees the rise of new names after 1341. This is valid not only for the loyalist side, but also for 
the side of Kantakouzenos: it may be observed that with the exception of the Asan brothers, 
John Angelos and a few other close relatives, most of Kantakouzenos' commanders come 
from outside the citcle of highly-born imperial relatives. What essentially happened is that the 
high aristocracy abandoned Kantakouzenos after the initial failure of his enterprise. On the 
other hand, the imperial government viewed them with great suspicion. Some, like Theodore 
Synadenos, were relegated to silent disgrace. Others, like Andronikos and Constantine Asan 
ended in prison. A probable factor that contributed to their weakening was the progressive 
isolation of Constantinople from the rest of the empire, where their properties and basis of 
power lay, combined with the great devastations that interrupted agricultural production and 
prevented the collection of taxes and other dues. The situation in Constantinople demonstrates 
once more the institutional weakness of the aristocracy to resist imperial power when they 
were not in command of an army or a region -even at such a time of instability when the _ 
power was exercised by a regency. The civil war did not bring any institutional alterations to 
the autocratic system; there was no tendency to grant defined powers either to the aristocracy 


or to any other group. But the autocratic system underwent some de facto changes that would 
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place important limits on it. The most important factor is the financial and military weakness 
of the emperors after 1347. Without the fiscal income and the permanent army of earlier 
emperors, the rulers would now have to rely on alliances and consensus. The other important 
factor is the abandoning of the centralized tradition and the fragmentation of the empire's 
administration. 


The problem of unity 

The observation that the Byzantine empire under the Palaiologoi witnessed increasing 
cetrifugal tendencies that led to a partial breakdown of imperial authority is not new274. The 
most important phenomenon in that aspect was the practice of granting large regions of the 
empire to members of the imperial family to administer for their lifetime. The Western 
institution that this practice ressembled most was the French appanage and, although 
technically the parallel is not exact, this appelation has been often used to describe this 
phenomenon. My study does not bring new conclusions cocerning this practice, especially 
since it flourished after the period covered here. It should be noted, however, that many of the 
phenomena considered as precedents of the "appanage" system are in reality quite different. 
The first is the practice of appointing close relatives of the emperor as governors of large 
areas. This begun with the Despot John Palaiologos in Macedonia and Thessaly under 
Michael VIII. The prerogatives of the Despot were not very different from that of a kephale: 
he administered the armed forces and represented the emperor's authority locally; he could not 
appoint governors in the cities of the area he commanded: such an appointment involved an 
oath of loyalty and was a strict prerogative of the emperor. He could grant privileges, but they 
had to be approved by the emperor subsequently, as was the case with the charters of the 
Maliasenoi27>. Otherwise, the fiscal administration was independent. Other such cases were 


the appointments by Andronikos II of his sons, the Despots John, Constantine and 


274See J. W.Barker, "The Problem of Appanages in Byzantium during the Palaiologan Period", Byzantina 
3(1971), 103-122 
275MM IV, 342-344 
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Demetrios in Macedonia. The only prerogative that they had which distinguishes them from 
other kephalai was the right to concede exemptions, grant the right to settle paroikoi, etc.276 
In all these cases the appointments were not for life and eventually ended before the 
appointees' demise. A slightly different case was the administration of certain areas by the 
crowned junior emperor. Andronikos II held such an authority in Asia Minor in 1280. 
Undoubtedly he had more extensive decision-making prerogatives, as the chrysobull issued 
on the occasion of his coronation had specified’. He had the authority to judge but not to 
appoint governors and there is no indication that he established his own fiscal apparatus. As 
in the other cases, his authority over an area was for a restricted period of time only. A 
similar role would later be granted by Andronikos II to his own son, Michael IX in Asia 
Minor, Thrace and Thessalonica successively. 

I think that the importance attached to the information about Michael VIII's projects to 
carve out an independent dominion for his son Constantine or Irene's proposals to 
Andronikos II about a division of the empire among their children is in reverse proportion to 
the reliability of the source, that is Gregoras: in the first case, we saw that the information 
runs contrary to the spirit of Michael's actions as described by Pachymeres. It has also been 
suggested here that it may echo the propaganda of John Palaiologos in 1327. As for Irene, 
the information is part of a general attack on the character and the designs of that empress, 
echoing no doubt the opinion of Theodore Metochites' circle. But even according to 
Gregoras' narrative, this project was a personal thought and Irene did not undertake any 
activity to bring about the division of the empire. A more plausible case is that regarding the 
alleged plans of Alexios Philanthropenos. During his revolt, Philanthropenos did not take 
any steps towards claiming the throne, but was simply attempting to impose an independent 


authority locally278. Perhaps he hoped that eventually this situation would be accepted by the 


276See examples in Chil., 30, 68 

277A. Heisenberg, Aus der Geschichte und Literatur der Palaiologenzeit, Munich 1921, 37-41 
278Gregoras states that Philanthropenos had the intention of assuming imperial emblems later (Greg.I, 198- 
199) 
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government in Constantinople. But the sudden end of the revolt, before any negotiations were 
begun, does not allow us to know much more. 

The first clear case of the creation of an independent authority is the regime of Thrace 
under Andronikos III in the brief period between the accord of Rhegion and the treaty of 
Epibatai. The junior emperor acquired briefly unlimited authority over the area. The prospects 
of this separation are not clear, since it was not certain at the time whether Andronikos would 
succeed to his grandfather or not. Perhaps Andronikos and his followers intended to 
definitely separate their region from the empire, but this would take place only if they failed in 
future attempts to assure the succession. After 1322 the situation reverted to what it had been 
under Michael IX: Andronikos III renounced to his rights to collect taxes or appoint 
governors, although it is not certain how well he conformed to the latter point. Andronikos' 
precedent in 1321-22 was probably what the panhypersebastos John had in mind when he 
attempted to detach Macedonia in 1327. If my interpretation, presented earlier, is correct, then 
that would be the second time that Andronikos II's government recognized such a situation, 
although in this case it was never realized. 

The reign of Andronikos III did not present such phenomena. On the contrary, it was 
marked by the reimposition of direct imperial control on the former lands of the Despotate, 
Epiros and Thessaly, that had until then been in an intermediary state between independence 
and vassalage under their Despots. Probably a strong tendency for local autonomy persisted 
in those areas and it is indicative of this that the first "appanage" afterwards was the grant of 
Thessaly to John Angelos, described above. John Kantakouzenos would generalize the 
practice after he gained control of the empire. His two sons, Mathew and Manuel were given 
Thrace and the Morea respectively. John V was sent to Thessalonica after the fall of the 
Zealots, presumably to ensure the loyalty of the city against Stephen Dusan. It is not unlikely 
that John VI intended this unruly city as an "appanage" for his son-in-law after advancing his 
own son, Mathew to the empire, although he obviously counted without John V's 


determination to claim all of his inheritance. As it has been noted, those "appanages" never 
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became hereditary but were constantly redistributed among the members of the imperial 
family, co-emperors and despots. 

In all those instances, it can be argued that the aristocracy played an important role in 
the creation of the "appanages", beginning with Thrace in 1321 and possibly Macedonia in 
1327, where the main reason for the separation of the provinces was the need of providing 
for groups of aristocrats who thought that their chances of getting important positions and 
grants under the central government were low. In 1321 it was the circle of Michael IX, 
regrouped around Andronikos III; in 1327, on the contrary, it was perhaps the circle of 
Theodore Metochites and Andronikos II. After 1347 the situation was again uncertain for 
many aristocrats of the victorious side: they controlled what remained of the empire, but 
under the threat of an eventual succession of John V, who still possessed, as later events 
showed, his appeal among the population of Constantinople. Again we see that the 
aristocracy contributed to the decentralization of the empire, but not by opposing the imperial 
power, as in the late twelfth century, but by acting through it. The only cases of aristocrats 
seeking autonomy locally in this period concern foreigners, such as the Genoese lords in 
Chios and Phocaea and the Slavs Hrelja and Momtiilo27?, or aristocrats in the former 
Despotate areas, such as the Gabrielopouloi in Thessaly. Cases of independent cities are rare 
and the causes are different, for example Thessalonica during the Zealot regime or 
Philadelpheia after 1310, when it remained isolated in the middle of the Turkish emirates. 
This leaves us with some peculiar cases, like Limpidarios, a servant of Nikephoros Orsini 
who established an autonomous hegemony in Ainos around 1355280, that hardly support the 
model of an aristocracy with independent centrifugal tendencies. The pressure of the 
aristocrats is not directed towards their own autonomy, but towards divisions at the top and 
the creation of separately administered units under members of the imperial family (families, 


after 1347), with whom they are potentially in a better position to compete for distinction and 


2790n these two see M.Bartusis, "Chrelja and Momtilo: Occasional Servants of Byzantium in Fourteenth- 
Century Macedonia", BS 41(1980) 201-221 

280K antak.III, 315-316. As Matschke noted ("Johannes Kantakuzenos, Alexios Apokaukos und die 
byzantinische Flotte", 202) this event is rather to be connected with the piratical behavior of the nautikon. 
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granted wealth. This is one more case where the ambitions of the aristocracy were not 


antagonistic to the state, but passed through its mechanisms. 
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CONCLUSION 


Today it is often accepted that the development of the aristocracy in Byzantium and in 
Western Europe followed broadly parallel lines from the tenth to the thirteenth centuries, 
particularly regarding phenomena such as the formation of linear families or the expansion of 
great landholding at the expense of smaller owners. There remains, however, a field where 
the two groups differ dramatically; that is their relationship to centralized power. The 
development of Western European aristocracy took place in a vacuum of state power. In a 
sense the aristocrats assumed not only the political power of the kings, but also the lifestyle 
and certain of the ideological traits associated with kingship. Once the kings began to claim 
over their regna a kind of power based on their divine right and distinct from their rights as 
feudal overlords, the aristocracy saw this as incompatible with their own prerogatives and 
reacted to it. The history of Western Europe from the twelfth to the fifteenth century is 
marked by the antagonism between the kings and the territorial lords. The struggle of the 
aristocracy to preserve its privileges from the ever growing power of the state would continue 
until the time of the French revolution. 

Byzantium never knew that antagonism, with the possible exception of the period of 
"decomposition", around the time of the fourth crusade. From the beginning, the aristocrats' 
power was articulated within the framework of the state: the dynatoi of the tenth century, for 
example, marched against the emperor at the head of the imperial (thematic) armies. The 
wealthiest and more powerful aristocrats would often occupy important positions in the 
administration and army already before 1081. The changes brought about by the Komnenoi 
allowed the privileged group that formed their "clan" unprecedented access to the wealth of 
the empire. At the same time, however, the new system bound them tightly to the person of 
the emperor, from whom they now held the most important part of their properties. 

Due to the peculiar historical circumstances that accompanied the decomposition and 


partial restoration of the empire in the thirteenth century, the aristocratic group in the late 
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period appears to have been more dependent than ever from the state, although the military 
and financial power of the emperors was waning. The accretion of their property through 
grants and potentially the preservation of the properties that they had inherited depended upon 
their good connections at court. Although inheritance and dowry remained important tools in 
the struggle for accumulation of property, a position in the court or the provincial 
administration was the best means by far. The problem for the aristocrats is that they lacked 
the means to control the allotment of these positions and the distribution of state grants, that 
remained firmly within the prerogatives of the emperors. 

The most interesting thing about the late Byzantine aristocrats is that apparently they 
never tried to impose their control as a group over imperial authority. They did not form any 
permanent body, neither did they ask the emperors to guarantee particular privileges to their 
class. They would lobby in order to have immunity granted to their properties, but they did 
not ask the emperors to attach immunity to their personal status. Although they energetically 
competed with each other for the few coveted offices and positions, they never demanded the 
exclusion of outsiders from court office or positions in the administration. Finally, although 
they might have extensive properties, personal armed retinues, dependents and even castles in 
the provinces, they did not attempt to rule autonomously, but placed their resources at the 
service of their favourite candidates for the empire. 

The struggle for power was essentially a personal, not a family affair, as aristocrats 
declined to join their forces in extended families in order to better promote their interests 
collectively. An aristocrat born of a particular agnatic line would not depend on the support of 
other aristocrats with whom he shared a common ancestor and family name. On the contrary, 
he would stress how superior his pedigree was to theirs, by adding to his appelation the 
illustrious names he had from his mother and other ancestors. The same individualism is 
manifested in aristocratic attitude towards outsiders penetrating the aristocratic group. If the 


power of these novi homines -who might be important imperial advisors or wealthy 
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entrepreneurs- could be put to their service through a marriage alliance, or another form of 
partnership, then they were welcome. 

I am not certain that this individualistic attitude can only be explained through 
structural reasons. There may be a cultural background to it that it is hard to trace!. But it 
should be noted that this individualism, or better, this lack of corporative spirit is manifested 
in other Byzantine social milieus as well. In this period there is no evidence of strong peasant 
communities, or urban bodies of self-administration. The only notable exception concerns the 
kastrenoi of Ioannina; but this particular geographical area is atypical of the situation in the 
central parts of the empire. 

The implications of this aristocratic attitude for the prospects of the late Byzantine 
empire for survival are also uncertain. Undoubtedly, the preservation of a strong central 
authority was a factor that contributed to internal stability. On the other hand, when compared 
to is neighbours, the Serbian lords, the Turcoman gazis, or the patricians of Venice, the 
Byzantine aristocracy appears disappointingly inward-looking and self-destructive. A few 
exceptional instances, such as Alexios Philanthropenos, the entrepreneurial dynatoi of Chios 
and Phocea, their peers of Monembasia or the governors of the Morea rather reinforce the 
contrast. Although the "feudalization" of the late Byzantine empire is sometimes blamed for 
the fatal weakening of the state in that period, one wonders whether a more loose, more 
profoundly "feudal" socio-political structure would not have helped Byzantine society, which 
was still prosperous until the end of the thirteenth century, to direct its energies more 
decisively towards its defence from external danger. 


l Individualism as a permanent trait of Byzantine culture has been repeatedly emphasized by A.P.Kazhdan. In 
his words "An absence or looseness of social relationships -in other words, individualism- was the most 
prominent feature of homo byzantinus in society" (A.P.Kazhdan/G.Constable, People and Power in 
Byzantium, Washington, 1982, p.34) 
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Table I: List of court office holders until the middle of the fourteenth century 


(The order followed is that of the appendix to the Hexabiblos, published in Verpeaux, Ps.- 
Kodinos, pp.300-302, ommiting the first two titles, Despot and Sebastocrator as well as 
various offices that had an assigned rank but were of a non-courtly nature, such as Court 
Doctor, Archdeacon, Consul of the philosophers, et c.). Years marking the beginning or end 
of one's tenure are underlined. 

R=bearing a characterization indicating relationship to the Emperor 

(R)=does not happen to bear a characterization in the sources but was a close relative and 
must certainly have indicated it in his title 

O=oikeios of the emperor 

S=Sevastos 

M=Megalodoxotatos 

Mi=Office of predominantly military character 

Ad=Office carrying administrative duties 


Kaioup 
Leo Gabalas! in the 1230's 
Constantine Palaiologos 214982 R 1259 
Alexios Strategopoulos 26894 1259-betw.1270-74 
Roger de Flor 24386 R 1305 
John Palaiologos 21479 R 1326 
Stpehen Chreles 30989? 1342 
IIcvunepoéfaoTos 
John Plytos* O,S,M ca.1225, Epiros 
Theodotos Phokas? R 1209 
George Zagarommates 6417 R,S 1259-1261 
John Palaiologos 21479 R 1305-1326 
Nikephoros Angelos Doukas 222 (R) 1340-1347 
Isaac Asan 1494 R 1341- 
Tipwropeoruipwos 
Basil Komnenos® 
George Eunouchos/ M 1208-1213 
Alyates® O ca.1218-1224,Epiros 
Alexios Rhaoul 24110 (R) 1242-1255 


Í Akrop.45,86 

2The number immediately following a name refers to the PLP 

The autonomous toparch Hrelja was offered court titles by John Kantakouzenos and perhaps Andronikos III 
but, of course, cannot be considered member of the Constantinopolitan court. 
^Chom.11,105,125,133,199,446 

5MM VI 153 

6M.Angold, "The Administration of the Empire of Nicaea", BF 19(1993), 129, without references. 

TMM VI 152,154,156ff. I guess that Eunouchos is a last name here. 

8 Bees/Apok. 78,92 
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George Mouzalon? R 1255-1258 


John Rhaoul 24125 (R) 1259-bef.1274 
Michael Palaiologos Tarchaneiotes 27505 R 1281-1283 
Theodore Mouzalon 19439 S 12919-1294 
Andronikos Palaiologos (Angelos)21435 R 1326-1328 
Theodore Synadenos 27120 R 1342 
Méyog Aow (MI) 
Theodotos Phokas R 1209 
Auxentios!0 1230 
Manuel Kontophre? 1241,1242- 
Michael Palaiologos 21528 1258 
Michael Laskaris 14554 1259-1269 
Alexios Philanthropenos 29751 (R) 1269?-1274 
Licario 8154 O After 1277- 
Roger de Flor 24386 R 1303-1305 
Berenguer d' Entenca 27580 1304 
Syrgiannes 27167 R 1321- 
Isaac Asan 1494 R -1341 
Alexios Apokaukos 1180 O 1341-1345 
Asomatianos Tzamplakon 27753 1348,1356 
Méyas Aopéotuos (MI) 
Andronikos Palaiologos! ! 1228,-1247 
Nikephoros Tarchaneiotes!? 
George Mouzalon R 1254-1255 
Andronikos Mouzalon!? 1255-1258 
Alexios Strategopoulos 26894 1259 
Alexios Philes 29809 (R) 1259-1263 
Michael Palaiologos Tarchaneiotes 27505 R 1272-1283 
(Theodore) Angelos 196?!4 R 1287 
John Angelos Senachereim 25150 1296 
Alexios Rhaoul 24109 O -1303 
Syrgiannes the elder 27233 (R) 
John Kantakouzenos 10973 R 1321-1341 
(Stephen Chreles) 30989 1341-1342 
Demetrios Palaiologos 21455 R 1357 
Alexios Metochites 17977 1369 


9 Akrop.124. George Mouzalon was a honorary brother and adoptive son of Theodore II. See Ch.V 
LOAngold,Nicaea 197-198, after F.Thiriet, La Romanie vénitienne au moyen âge, Paris 1959, 97-99, based 
on the so far unpublished chronicle of Calerghi. 

l 'Akrop.45,84,162, passim 

12 Akrop.55,66,89. Until ca.1252 at least, he performed the duties of Megas Domestikos without bearing the 
title. He did, however, assume that office eventually. 

l 3Tbid.124 

l 4PLP identifies the persons mentioned in MM IV, 276 and 279. Actually, the first name of the Megas 
Domestikos is not mentioned and he could be John Senachereim. 
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John Ises!5 

John Angelos 203 

Alexios Philanthropenos 29751 
Andronikos Doukas Aprenos 1209 
Andronikos Palaiologos 21432 
Michael Strategopoulos 26898 
Theodore Tzimiskes 27951 


Tipwrootpétwp (MI) 
S 


(R) 
(R?) 
R 
(R) 


Michael Doukas Tarchaneiotes Glabas 27504 


Michael Zorianos 6666 
John Philes 29815 
Andronikos Asan?!6 1489 
Theodore Synadenos 27120 


Andronikos Palaiologos (Angelos) 21433 


George Phakrases 29575 
Andreas Phakeolatos 29559 


Constantine-Manasses Tarchaneiotes 27494-27498 R 


Méyas Aoyobétns (Ad) 


John Strategopoulos! ? 
George Akropolites 518 
Theodore Mouzalon 19439 
Constantine Akropolites 520 
Theodore Metochites 17982 
John Rhaoul Gabalas 2412618 
Nikephoros Metochites 17986 


Méyas Etparonestipyns (MI) 


George Mouzalon 
Balaneidiotes 2057 

John Synadenos 27125 
Libadarios 14858=14859 
Angelos Senachereim 25146 
Rhaoul 24105 

Manuel Tagaris 27400 
Palaiologos Sphrantzes 27282 


ARR 


R 


e" uoOoummyu 


(R) 
R 


Andronikos Palaiologos (Angelos) 21433 R 


George Choumnos 30946 
John Batatzes 2518 


l 5Patmos 1.121, 11.159, Akrop.40 


R 
O 


1221 
1255-1259 
1259- 

ca.1266 
1260's-1279 
1282-1292 
Epiros, 1295-96 
ca.1297,1304 
Epiros,ca. 1300 
ca.1315 

1321? 
1321-1342 
1342-1344 
1346,1351 
1348,1351 
(1351),1364 


1217? 
1255-1282 
1282-1294 
1305/6-1321 
1321-1328 
1344 

1354? 


1255-1258 
1260-bef.1266 
1275?,1281,1284 
1296- 

1308 


1321-1329 
1334-1340 
1341-1342 
1341 or 1342- 
1344-1346 


! 6Philes I, 113 refers to him rather than to Andronikos Angelos. See the discussion in Ch.V in the text. 


17MM IV.295 


l 8The identification of a Raoul and a Gabalas that bear the same title in the same time has been doubted by 
E.Lappa-Zizicas, "Un chrysobulle inédit en faveur du monastére des Saints Anargyres de Kosmidion", 7M 
8(1981), 255-268, but I prefer to retain it. The PLP accepts the doubt and only includes John Rhaoul. 
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Demetrios Tzamplakon 27755 


George Tagaris 27399 

Michael Philanthropenos 29774 R 
Méyas Tpypurpws (MI) 

Constantine Tomikes 29129 R 

John Angelos 203 

George Angelos 187 R 

Michael Palaiologos Tarchaneiotes 27505 R 

Kassianos 11346 R 

John Palaiologos Philes 29815 R 

Manuel Asan 1506 | (R) 

Miekras 18077 

John Doukas Apokaukos 1187 

Andronikos Asan 1488 R 
Méya¢ Kovootadaos (MI) 

Michael Palaiologos 21528 

Michael Kantakouzenos 10984 

Andronikos Tarchaneiotes 27475 (R) 

Michael Kaballarios 10044 

Licario 8154 O 

Michael Doukas Tarchaneiotes Glabas 27504 

Michael Tornikes 29132 (R) 

John Palaiologos Synadenos 27126 R 


Alexios Kabasilas 10073 
Michael Senachereim Monomachos 19306 O,S 


Em tod KavwAeíoy) (Ad) 


Basil Chrysomalles!? O 
Nikephoros Choumnos 30961 O,R,S 
John Gabras Meliteniotes 17854-17853? 
Manuel Angelos 214 O 
IIpoorocegaoTós 
Theodore Kontostephanos20 
George Mouzalon R 
Manuel Laskaris 14550-14551 R 
Michael Nestongos 20726 R 
Michael Palaiologos Tarchaneiotes 27505 R 
(Nikephoros?) Tarchaneiotes 27470 (R) 
Andronikos Palaiologos (Angelos) 21435 R 
Constantine Palaiologos 21494 (R) 
(Stephen Chreles 30989) 
19MM V.257 


20Akrop.I, 66,87 
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1346,1362 
1346 
1350 


-1255 ,1259 
1255 

ca.1259 
1262?-1272? 
1305-1306 
1310 

ca. 1330 
Thessaly,1340 
(1344?)-1345 
1351 





-1258 

1262- 
1267-1272? 
-1275/6 
1276/77- 

1282? ,1297 
1320 

1333 

1339- 
1343/4-bef.1346 


1213 
after1294-bef. 1330 
1340's? 

1354 


ca. 1242 
1255-1258 
1255?-1259 
1259-1271/2? 
-1283 
1293,1295 
1326-1328 
ca. 1330,1342 
1334/5 
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John Rhaoul Gabalas 24126 R 1341-1343 








Leo (?)Kalothetos 10617 1346,1349 
Kontophre 13130 1346 
Alexios Metochites 17977 1347/8 
IIvyképyns (MI) 
John Kantakouzenos? ! O 1242-bef.1257? 
George Nestongos?? 1256 
Manuel Kantakouzenos?? O 1262? 
Alexios Doukas Nestongos 20727 R 1267 
Libadarios 14860 (R) (1272) ,1293 
Manuel Rhaoul 24132 R 1276-1279 
Michael Doukas Tarchaneiotes Glabas 27504 -1282? 
Alexios Philanthropenos Tarchaneiotes 29752 (R) 1294-1295, 1324-1335 
Angelos Senachereim 25146 R 1305, 1306 
Syrgiannes 27167 R 1314-1321 
John Angelos 204 R 1339 
Demetrios Tornikes 29123 1358 
TIlapoxoyduevos ts Zd4ev6óvne?^ 
Isaac Doukas 5691 S -1222? 
Dionysios25 under Michael VIII 
Gabriel Sphrantzes 27276 1270's 
Constantine Doukas Nestongos 20201 R 1280, 1306, 1307 
*John Choumnos 30954 (R) beg. 14th c. 
* Andronikos Kantakouzenos 10955 1320 
*Alexios Apokaukos 1180 O 1321-1341 
Tlapaxowevos Tod Kowrdvos 
* Alexios Krateros26 O,S 1221-bef.1249 
George Zagarommates 6417 R,S betw. 1254-1258 
*(John) Makrenos 92605 -1263 
Basil Basilikos 2458 ca. 1260-after 1281 
*John Phakrases 29580 ? 
*Andronikos Tornikes 29122 (R) 1324-1327 
KoyponaA&ras (MI?) 
Nikephoros Kastamonites?? 


2 lAkrop.1,86-88, who uses the title Z7 raz? «xoatpia roy 
22 Akrop.L,293, with the same title as above. Also Pach. 1.95 
23MM IV.216-217. But perhaps the pinkernes is not identical to Manuel of the preceding document. 
24Under this and the next heading, people preceded by an asterisc are known just as parakoimomenoi. I 
pae them to whichever of the two titles appeared to me more likely but there is no certainty. 
JPhiles II. 261-262 
2 6References in Ahrweiler, "Smyrne", 140,171 
21V Laurent, Les bulles métriques dans la sigillographie byzantine, Athens 1932, 15 
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Theodore Komnenos Laskaris28 
Michael Tarchaneiotes Glabas2? 
Oumpertopoulos 21163 


John Batatzes?0 

George Zagarommates 61417 
Andronikos Mouzalon 
Karyanites? ! 

Demetrios Syr Mourinos 19512 
Libadarios 14858=14859 
Andronikos Kantakouzenos 10956 
John Doukas (Apokaukos?) 1187 
George Spanopoulos 26456 
Diplobatatzes 5509 


Alexios Kaballarios 10034 
Kantakouzenos?32 
Theodore Synadenos 27120 
Phokas Maroules 1715 


"Ent rfjg Tpanéčns (MI?) 


Nikephoros Tarchaneiotes 

Isaac Nestongos 20200 

Bryennios 3248 

Michael Doukas Philanthropenos 29777 
Michael Zorianos 6666 

Palaiologos 21411 

George Choumnos 30946 

Andreas Palaiologos 21425 


George Akropolites 518 
Theodore Mouzalon 19439 
Constantine Akropolites 520 
Theodore Metochites 17982 


Méyas Tlamtas (MI?) 


Michael Tarchaneiotes Glabas 27504 
Oumpertopoulos 21163 


28pbid., 114. If identical with the emperor it should date from the 12th C. 


Tipwropeotuptms 
(R) 


R,S 


O,S 


R 


Aouécrwos ts Tpanéčns (MI?) 
R 


R 


O 
R 
R 


© 


Aoyosétns tod Tevuod (Ad) 
R 


S 
O 
R 


T 
after 1262? 


1285? 
-1222 
1235-1254 


-1255 
1255-1259 
1279,1280/81 
after1 284-1296 
1324,1327 
-1344 

1347 

1350 


1270-1272/73 


-1321 
1327 


1240,1252 

1256 

1272 

1286,1303 
Epiros,under Thomas I 
bef. 1324 

1336-1341 

1347- 


1246-1255 
1277-1282 
1282-1305/6? 
1305/6-1321 


betw. 1262-1282? 
12857- 


29The early cursus honorum of the future protostrator as presented by Pachymeres is problematic. 


30Akrop.26. But one of the codices gives him as protovestiarios. 


31 Akrop.124,159,160, Pach.1.89 


32Martini/Philes 125ff. He is the father of PLP 10976 
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Nicholas Tarchaneiotes Glabas 27505 ca. 1300? 


Choumnos?33 bef. 1324 
John Kantakouzenos 10973 R -1321 
Constantine Palaiologos 21493? R 1321-1324 
X-Antonios Tzamplakon 27748?54 1332 
Alexios-Arsenios Tzamplakon 27752 O 1333-1342, bef.1356 
Demetrios Kabasilas 10083-10881? O 1347-1369 
"Ernapxos 
Constantine Chadenos 30346 O,S after 1269 
Manuel Mouzalon 19445 S (1275),1285 
Hypertimos 29501 betw.1282-1305 
Chalkeopoulos 30410 betw.1282-1305 
Michael Senachereim Monomachos 19306 O,S 1327,1333 
Andrew Palaiologos 21425 O 1345-bef.1348 
George Isaris 8283 O 1348,1350 
Méyac Apovyydpws Tüs Btyans35 
* Andronikos Eonopolites 6713 1286-1289 
Theodore Komnenos Philes 2981336 1332? 
Stephen Palaiologos 21537 1334 or earlier 
(Constantine Tornikes)?? 1326 
Bryennios 325138 1328 
Demetrios Tornikes 29124 R 1324-1341 
John Batatzes 2518 O -1344 
*Manuel Laskaris Bryennios 14548 1355 
Méyos 'Erawewtpyns (MI) 
Phlamoules?? ca.1224 
John Kammytzes40 
Michael Libadarios? ! ca, 1242 
Manuel Rhamatas*? under John III 
Basilikos 2452 1259/61- 
Progonos Sgouros 25060 R 1294/5 
Doukas Nestongos 20725 1304,deposed,1305- 


33 Mapia Nomérioos Xonurawa PLP1758, was ueydn Hamünvain 1324. 

34PLP, following Theocharides, Ol Ttapmadxuves” , Makedonika 5(1961-63), 125-183 believes that 
Alexios is the lay name of Antonios. I differ, as explained in the text. 

35Like the parakoimomenoi, the grand drongarioi preceded by an asterisc are found in the sources without 
further specifiation of their office. 

36The updated reference must be to Iviron IV, but I have not been able to check it so far 

3 7 Perhaps a scribe's error for Demetrios Tornikes? 

38 Possibly an anticipatory mention of Manuel Bryennios 

39 Akrop.36 

40Tbid.40 

4 lTbid.67 

4?Tbid.151note. 
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Tzamplakon 27762 R bef.1321 
Andronikos Exotrochos 6081 O 1328-1329 
George Sarantenos 24901 1326,1330,1333 
George Doukas Philanthropenos 29759 O 1346 
John Margarites 16850 O 1348,Serbian court 
Tarchaneiotes 25469 -1355 
Nicholas Sigeros 25282 1355-1357 
Aoyo8érne ToS Apóuos (Ad?) 
Basil Metretopoulos 17987 R,S 1267,1280-bef.1299 
John Glykys 4271 1295/6-1315 
Méyacs Xaptovrdpws (MI) 
John Petraliphas4? 1241,1242 
Tzyrithon*4 after1246 
Michael Palaiologos45 1256 
Libadarios 14858-14859 ca.1284 
(Michael Komnenos Philes 21818?) early 14th C. 
Constantine Palaiologos 21496 1317 
Andronikos Kantakouzenos 10956 O 1322 
Laskaris 14515-14503? 1341 
John Batatzes 2518 O 1342 
Nikephoros Senachereim 25155 O 1344 
Mycrwós (Ad?) 
John Mouzalon*® bef.1242 
Michael Palaiologos 21524 R 1259 
John Choumnos 30949 1270's 
Nikephoros Choumnos 30961 O,S 1292-1294 
Monomachos 19295 1319/20? 
Manuel Kinnamos 11724 1342,1349 
IIporaonkpüTw (Ad) 
Michael Senachereim 25154 1259-1262 
(Michael Neokaisareites)20096=2008947 S? 1274 
Manuel Neokaisareites 20094 ca.1274-1295 
Leo Bardales 2183 1321-1342 
"Eni Tro) Etpatos (MI) 
Theodore Mouzakios 19428 -1305/6 
451bid.58,66. Megas Hetaireiarches acc. to Scut.283 
44 Akrop.79 
45Pach.1.43 
46 Akrop.67 


47The rank of sevastos is borne by a contemporary Asia Minor landowner of the same name. But the 
protasekretis may be an error for Manuel. 
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Maroules 17141 1305/6- 


Rhaoul 24101 
Kabasilas 10068 bef.1321 
Jean de Giblet 6589 1324/25 
(Manuel) Senachereim 25138-25152? 1341 
Markos Syr Mourinos Doukas Glabas 19513 O 1355-1370 
Méyas Apovyydpws tof ZTÓAOU 
Gabalas 3293 S 1241-1266/67 
Stephen Mouzalon 19447 -1303 
John Doukas Mouzalon^? 
John Philanthropenos 29766 O 1324 
*John Rhaoul Gabalas 24126 R -1341 
George Doukas Isaris 8283 O 1342,1344 
Aopéotuos tv Eyo 
Tzamplakon*? under John III 
Theodotos Kalothetos 10607 R,S 1259 
Katelanos>? 1304 
Manuel Doukas Laskaris 14549 O ca.1320 
(John Tarchaneiotes) 274865! O 1325-1326 
Mpypwýpos tis AUAfS 
Isaac Doukas 5692 1252,1256 
Doukas Nestongos 20725 -1304 
John Palaiologos 21483 1342 
Méyas“Apyuw 
Constantine Margarites>2 1254/55-1256 
Maroules 17141 1303-1305 
Alexios Rhaoul 24108 1321/22? 
Demetrios Angelos 19053 1332 
John Paraspondylos 21911 1342 
Taras ts ASAfiS 
Theodore Kalampakes>4 1256 
Tzamplakon 27747 1272- 
Andronikos Eonopolites 6713 1280/81 
Michael Senachereim Monomachos O,S soon after 1321 


48philes II.187-188. The poem is adressed to Mouzalon's homonymous saint. In the title, he is identified as 
St.John, but the title is not by Philes. Therefore the recipient of the poem may well be Stephen 
49Theocharides, "Ol Téapmadxwres", 131 

50pach.II, 593 

5lsimply Domestikos in the sources. 

32 Akrop.123 

23Also in DVL I, 234 

54 A krop. 139 
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Méyas Tiaovaws (MI) 


Constantine Margarites bef. 1252-1254/55 
Nikephoros Arrianites 1313 S 1277 
Papylas 21828 1282 
Chranisthlabos 30985 after 1281-1303 
Oumpertopoulos 2116355 1305 
Alexios-Arsenios Tzamplakon 27752 O 1326-1333? 
Theodore Koteanitzes 13341=13327? O 1344,1345 
Ipaitup tod Ańpov 
Nikephoros Rhimpsas 24292=24291? O,S 1259,1271,1286 
Father of Rhaianes (24032) O,S 1316/17 
Serapheim Syropoulos>® 1320 
Nicholas Sigeros 25282 1352 
Aoyo8érng THY Oixeurxiy (Ad) 
Hagiotheodorites 241 1259 
Demetrios latropoulos 7968 O,S 1290-1295 
Theodore Metochites 17982 1295/6-1305 
Glabas 4215 O after1336-1344 
Méyasg Aoyapwaoris (Ad) 
George Akropolites 518 ca.1239-1246 
Constantine Chadenos 30346 O,S 1269 
(Constatnine Aulenos?" 13th C.) 
Kokalas 14088 1326/7 
"Ent Tí» Aefoewy (Ad) 
John Glykys 4271 1282-1295/6 
George Chatzikes 30724 O,S 1321-1325 
ZkoyTéptoe 
Xyleas58 1256 
Choumnos 30939 1306 
(Theodore Sarantenos) 2490659 O,S 1324,1326 
(Theodore Kapandrites) 11010 O,S 1326 
George Glabas60 -1344 


55It is hard to imagine how the m.tzaousios of 1305 can be the same person as the kouropalates and 
m.papias of 1285. 

36DVL I, 165. His relations with the Venetians make it tempting to associate him to Stephen Syropoulos, 
PLP27218, Serapheim being a monastic name, but it antedates the references to Stephen(1324 and 1332). 
57Laurent, Les bulles métriques, 63. Very likely a misreading for Chadenos. 

5 8]bid. 139ff 

59§kouterios could be a proper name and not an office. This is perhaps the case with Th.Sarantenos, very 
likely with his nephew Th.Kapandrites and almost certainly with the Kapandritai Skouterioi buried in 

St. Nicholas Orphanos whom I have not includuded in the list. 

60Kant.II.195,401,426 
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Senachereim 25140=25145 
Andrew Indanes 8208 


Mouzalon®! 

Indanes Sarantenos 24908 
Kontophre 13130 

John Batatzes 2518 
Halyates 709 


Katelanos©2 
Andrea Morisco 19516 


Hyaleas 29467 

Manuel Batrachonites 2529 
John Angelos 202 

John Zarides 6462 


Michael Neokaisarites 20095 


Alexios Hyaleas 29470 
George Kokalas 14089 
George Katzaras 11490 


Nikephoros Choumnos 30961 


Michael Atzymes 1633 


Aoyobétns Tod ZTporuorwob (Ad?) 


Kinnamos®3 
Meliteniotes®4 
Theodore Kabasilas 10090 


Constantine Chadenos 30346 


Demetrios Palaiologos®* 
Basilikos 2454 
Sarantenos 24896 


O 
O 
IIporokuvn'yóc 


O 


"Apnpdavos (MI?) 


Méyas 'AS$voyuy uxoris (Ad?) 
S 


O,S 


KowioTup 
O,S 
S 


O,S 
Iporoiepakipvog 


? 


John Synadenos (Maroules) 27123 


Demetrios Komes 92402 
Iagoupes 92055 


61Akrop.155 
62Pach.II, 593 


63Belgrano, "Prima serie di documenti riguardanti la colonia di Pera", 103 


64[viron III, 294 
65Philes I, 69 
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1344 
1351 


-1258 

1300 

1329 
1333-bef. 1342 
long bef.1348 


bef. 1304 
1306- 


bef.1310 
1315 

1317 
1323? 
1324-1325 
1333,1336 
1336 

1351 


bef. 1282-1292 
betw.1316-1319 


1303 
1325 
1327 


1259 or 1274 


1326,1338 
bef.1341 
1344 

1344 
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Theodore Strongylos 26952 


Méyas Avepunvevtiis 


George Tzimiskes/Berroiotes 267366 
Nicholas Sigeros 25282 


Aoyosemns TÀV “Ayevdy (Ad) 


1348 


-1274 
1347-1349 


Pepagomenos 22350 betw.1282-1289 
Theodore Metochites 17982 1290-1295/6 
Pakrases 29570 ca.1299/1300 
Constantine Makrenos 16365 O,S after1337-1344 
'Opqavorpódos 
Leo Bardales 2183 ca. 1300 
Tryphon Kedrenos 11604 S 1315,1316-bef. 1321 
Constantine Edessenos 5960=141777°’ — O,S 1342,1344 
Alexios Xanthopoulos 616 -1347 
Manuel Chageres 30344 O 1350-1369 
Kpurns Tod Swootroy 
Constantine Cheilas 30766 O,S 1289-1293 
Gabras 3364 
Alexios Diplobatatzes 551068 O,S 1322 
Michael Kaballarios Sophianos 26411 O,S 1324,in Morea 
Senachereim 25140=25145 O 1336 
Maurophoros 17504 O 1348-1356,Serbia 
IIporaAAOydüTroo (MI?) 
Aspietes 1571 1326 
Manuel Senachereim 25152-25138? (1321)-1333 
Gazes 91580 O 1344 
The two brothers Melanchrenoi 17625 1344 
Beoruipios 
Andrea Morisco -1305 
Zeianos 6514 ca. 1322 
Manuel 16680 O 1337 
STparonesdpxns THY MovokafáAAuv (MI?) 
John Choumnos 30953 O,S 1344 


ZTporomebdpyng without specification (MI?) 


66See Pach.lii, 492, n.1 

67A Constantine without last name and an Edessenos without first name hold this office at two years' 
distance. I suggest that they are the same person. 

68And not 1307, as in Guillou, Ménécée, 41 and the PLP. Guillou's misdating is due to the fact that he 
thought Diplobatatzes was Megas Hetaireiarches in 1310 (DVL I, 83). But he was a simple hetaireiarches, 
therefore the Prodromos document must be after, not before 1310. 
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Tarchaneiotes 27472 ca.1344 


Demetrios Xanthopoulos 5335 -1347/8 
"Eri Tay 'Avouvoeny69 
Constantinos Spinges 26545 O 1333,1342 
((Philip) Logaras) 14990 ca.1337 
Meletios Skoutariotes 26191 1342-1359 
Tipoxaiipevos ToO Kowrdvoc 
George Chatzikes 30724 O,S ca.1305/6 
Michael Kallikrenites 10371 O,S 1321,1330/31 
TIpoxasijpevos tod BecTwupiov 
Nicholas Panaretos 21652 O -1274 
John Kannaboures 10865 1308 
AopéotiuKos THY AvaToxuKiy OeuéTaw (Ad) 
Manuel Sgouropoulos 25029 O,S 1286-1293 
Michael Atzymes 1633 S 1310's 
Alexios Apokaukos 1180 O -1321? 
Aouécrwog Tay AuTwüv Oeuéruw (Ad) 
Nicholas Kerameas 11641 S 1284 
Papylas 21827? Bef.1307 
Saponopoulos 24842 
Zomes 6651 bef.1324 
George Strategos 26902 O,S 1317,1325-1330 
Constantine Makrenos 16365 O,S 1333-1339 
IIpoko8/jievoe tv BAaxepvdw 
Pepanos 22379 1328 
AoyapuTüs Tfjg AJUA(s (Ad) 
Manuel Angelos 215 under John III 
Kassandrenos 11313 O,S 1319 
Méyos Avwnrüs 
Theodore Kabasilas 10090 O,S 1315-1322 
Glabas 4215 O 1330,1336,bef.1344 
John Doukas Balsamon 9142725694? S 1355 
“Etoapeuipxns 
Alexios Komnenos Diplobatatzes 5510 O,S 1310 
Andronikos Exotrochos 6081 1313 
Apokaukos 1179 betw.1325-1328 
Manuel Blachernites 2829 1328 


69Also a church offikion. Particularly Logaras may be a church and not a court dignitary. 
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Glabas 4214 O 1336 


John Panaretos 21641 O,S 1338 
Anataulas 870 bef.1342 
Andronikos Tzimiskes 27950 1342/3- 
John Gabras 3358 1348,Serrai 
"Apxu» Tod AAMCyiOU 
George (Phroues...) 30188 1328 
Méyas Muptairns 
George Prokopes 23823 1328 
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Table II: A list of rank-holders from the thirteenth and early fourteenth centuries 


(o=oixetos, é=f08A0¢ of the emperor) 
(k.2k3p in imperial documents) 
a. SEBASTOI 


Constantine Kaloeidas! § 1208 

k.George Phokas? 1213-14 potentate in Asia Minor 
Mauros Mpogdanopoulos? early 13th c.  potentate 

Stephen Gabras^ " 
John Kastamonites° 
Gregory Kamonas® 
Leo Moschopoulos? 
Primpos® 

Bardas Atouemes? 1216 

Isaac Kokalas ô 1217? landowner 

John Strategopoulos! 9 6 1217? grand logothete 
Michael Chilarenos! ! 1217 

Isaac Taronas!? 1219 or 1224 pronoia holder 
Demetrios Kata Phloron!? ca.1220 governor of Corfou 
Basil Lizikos! 4 i 

Alexios Pediadites! 5 " 

George Pediadites! 6 : 

John Plytos! 7 O i mesazon 

k.John [ses!8 1221 protostrator 

Isaac Doukas 5691 bef.1222? parakoimomenos 
John Alethinos 641 § 1225 landowner 
k.Alexios Krateros 1216-1232 doux Thrakesion 
k.Michael Kadianos! 9 ca. 1232 vestiarites 


had villages 
local lord 
was forced to marry 


eo o0 


! MM IV, 184 

2MM V, 256-257 

3Chom. 517 

4Chom. 539 

5Bees/ Apok.,58 

6Chom. 1ff, 23ff 

7Chom. 537 

STbid. 326 

9MM VI, 175 

1 OMM IV, 295 

| IMM IV, 290. Called "panhypersebastos sebastos" in the document, but there may be an error. 
12Bees/ Apok., 59 

I3Chom. 155 

I 4Chom. 194-195 

I5Chom.177-8 

l 6Tbid. 105 

l7Chom. 11, 105, 125, 133, 199, 446 
I 8Patmos 1.13, Acr.I. 38,40 

19MM IV, 36, 50, 145, 146, 190 
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John Alopos?0 

k.Isaac Lebounes? ! 0? 
Phagomodes?? 0? 
k. Theodore Ikanatos?? 
k.Manuel Kontophre?4 
Alexios Pegonites25 
John Angelos® 
Palamas?? 

Symeon?8 

Michael Hyaleas?? 
Nicholas Kampanos 10832 6 
Demetrios Karykes3° 

Niketas Tapeinos? ! 

Theodotos Kalothetos ô Betos 
Nikephoros Lostaras 15234 6 
k.Constantine Chadenos 30346 0 
Nikephoros Rhimpsas 24291=242920 
George Kaloeidas 10559 

k. Theodore Krybitziotes 13838 a 
Demetrios Spartenos 26495 6 
David Broullas 3232 8 
George Petritzes 23032 

Basil Metretopoulos 17987 — yapfpós 
Michael Apelmene 1158 
k.Demetrios Iatropoulos 7968 
John Amaseianos?? 
Goudellios Kannabes 10856 
George Petritzes 23033 
Nikephoros Arrianites 1313 
k. Theodore Mouzalon 19439 
k.Demetrios Syr Mourinos 19512. o 
Nicholas Moschamperos 19346 


oo 0 


oom o 


20ahrweiler, "Smyrne", 157 
2 lpbid., 159 

22]bid., 160 

23MM IV, 215 

24MM IV, 249 


1234-1236 
1232-1235 
1235 

1238-1239 


prokathemenos, pronoia holder 
vestiarites 

vestiarites 

doux Thrakesion 

doux Thrakesion 

doux of Thessalonica 


1217or 1232, 1252 ambassador 


1240-1262 
bef.1350 
1258 

1259 
1258-1268 
1258-1274 
1259-1286 


1257-1288? 
1260-(1275) 


1262 
1264,1267 
1266 
1267-1280 
1268 
1260-1295 
1273 
1273 
1274-1286 
1277 
1277-1294 
1279-1281 
1280 


prokathemenos, apographeus 
consul of the philosophers 
"imperial man" 

doux Thrakesion, domestikos 
"imperial man" 

held various middle-low offices 
army commander 
prokathemenos, landowner 
doux Thrakesion, ambassador 


apographeus 

apographeus 

stratiotes 

kephale, logothete tou dromou 


logothetes ton oikeiakon 

small landowner 

tax-collector 

stratiotes 

m. tzaousios 

mesazon 

protobestiarites, pronoia owner 


25Chom. 451, Goudas, "Butavriaxa eyypada tç év AB ‘lends Movñç tof Baromestoy" in EEBS 4, 


211ff 

26] ampros, NE 11(1914), 406 
2 bid. 

28Ibid. 


29MM IV, 290, Akrop. I 92-96. The exact title is "protopansebastos", which may well be different from a 


simple sebastos. 
JOBlemmydes, Curriculum, 50 
31MM IV, 55 

321viron III, 111 
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Demetrios Spartenos 26496 a 
Nicholas Kerameas 11641 
k.Constantine Cheilas 30766 o 
John Spartenos 26502 § 
Peter Doukopoulos 5707 § 
Kabasilas 10067 

Theodore Tetragonites 27598 

k. Theodore Nomikopoulos 20698 
Michael 19134 

Andronikos Spartenos 26494 
Demetrios Tsogrebes 29401 

k.Manuel Sgouropoulos 25029 0 
Basil Tziskos 27988 

Basil Sebastianos 25066 

k.Demetrios Apelmene 1155 a 
Manuel Deblitzenos 5174 
k.Nikephoros Choumnos 9,cvpmévéepos 
Basil Atzymes 1626 

Klibanares 11837 

Pamphilos 21593 

Pharmakes 29643 

Papylas 21827 

Hyaleas 29467 

k.George Chatzikes 30724 Q 
Dermokaites 5204 — 

k.Manuel Batrachonites 2529 o 
John Theologites 7524 

Constantine Pangalos 21264 0 
Constantine Tzyrapes 28160 o 
k.Manuel Theologites 7517 0 
k. Nicholas Theologites 7518 0 
Joseph Tzyringes 28166 

Gregory Moschopoulos 19371 
k.Demetrios Kontenos 13048 6 
Eustathios Kinnamos 11718 

John Polemianites 23468 0 
Theodore Lakastas 14380 

Kalodikes 10538 

Manuel Stephanites 26756 
Andronikos Ierakites 8093 

Michael Atzymes 1633 

Tryphon Kedrenos 11604 6 
k.Theodore Kabasilas 10090 Q 
k.George Strategos 26902 0 
Alyates 710 

k.Alexios Diplobatatzes 5510 o 
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1284 

1284 
1283-1293 
1284-1295 
1284-1323 
1282,1296 
1286 

1288 
1289/90 
1295 
1296/7 
1286-1308 


end of 13th c. 


ca.1300 
1300-1304 
1301 
1286-1327 


late 13th-early 


bef.1304 
bef.1307 
bef. 1310 
1305-1325 
1306-1307 
1300-1315 
bef. 1310 
1305,1313 
1303-1324 


13120r1327 


1312-1317 
bef.1314 
1315 
1315-1319 
1316 

1316 

1316 

1316 

1316 
1316,1319 
1308-1319 
1315-1316 
1315-1327 
1317-1330 
bef.1318 
1310,1322 


domestikos of Western themes 
apographeus,krites tou fossatou 
prokathemenos of Thessalonica 
pronoia holder 

aktouarios 

stratiotes, land owner 

lord in the Morea 

ktetor of a church in Laconia 


ktetor of a church in Laconia 
domestikos of Eastern themes 
ktetor of church in Akarnania 
house owner, founder of church 
apographeus 

pronoia holder, tzaousios 
various hgh offices, mesazon 
14th 

ktetor of a church 

associated with the palace 
landowner 

apographeus 

m.adnoumiastes 

epi ton deeseon 


m.adnoumiastes 


property owner 
doux,kephale,apographeus 
fiscal official 


apographeus 
landowner 


apographeus 
property owner 


from the Morea 

From the Morea 

from the Morea 

judge, ambassador 
Domestikos, koiaistor 
orphanotrophos, apographeus 
m.dioiketes,logoth. of the army 
apographeus, domestikos 
landowner 

hetaireiarches, krites 
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apographeus 
logariastes of the court 


apographeus 

prokathemenos of Ioannina 
stratiotes 

pronoia-holder 

witness in Thessalonica 
prokathemenos, landowner 
landowner 

prokathemenos 

prok. tou koitonos, ambassador 
owner of paroikoi and land 
owner of houses and paroikoi 


house owner 
apographeus 

skouterios, landowner 
ambassador 

stratiotes, pronoia holder 
skouterios? 

fiscal official 

official in Thessaly 
physician 

had authority in Aulon 
landowner 

doux of Voleron,Serrai et c. 
m.adnoumiastes 


apographeus,logothete of flocks 
apographeus 

landowner 

apographeus, pronoia owner 


apographeus 
pronoia holder, official 


landowner 


k.Constantine Kounales 13477 O 1318-1319 
Kasandrenos 11313 o 1319 
k.Constantine Pergamenos22420 — 6 1319-1321 
Sgouros 25044 1321 
Euthymios Kardames 92331 bef.1322 
k.Nikephoros Martinos 17201 o 1317-1325 
George Anataulas 872 1322 
Athanasios (Monomachos?)>3 1322 
k.John Tzymiskes 27952 o 1322 

Leo Kalognomos 1052934 § after 1322 
Michael Kallikrenetes 10371 (s 1308-1331 
Palates 21559 bef.1323 
k.John Orestes 21100 o 1323 

John Rhammatas>> 6 1324 

Basil Sebastianos 25067 1324 
k.Michael Kaballarios Sophianos 26411 o 1324  krites tou fossatou 
Constantine Mouzalon 19442 1324 
k.Manuel Tzymiskes 27955 o 1324-1327 
k.Theodore Sarantenos 24906 0 1324-1330 
k.Stephen Syropoulos 27218 o 1324,1332 
Michael Sabentzes 24658 6 1325 
Theodore Kapandrites 11010 0 1326 
k.Manuel Theologites 7517 0 1327 

John Migiares 19838 1328 
Nikephoros Choumnos 30960 6 1330 
Theodore Lykoudas 15213 ca.1332 
k.Constantine Achyraites 1720 o 1333 
k.Manuel Liberos 14889 1334 
Alexios Hyaleas 29470 o 1333-1336 
Michael Kaloeidas 10569 ca.1335 
Nicholas Sarantenos 24915 1335 

John Trichas 29349 ô 1335 
k.Constantine Makrenos 16356 o 1333-1344 
John Oinaiotes 21027 § 1336 
Sgouropoulos 25007 bef.1338 
k.John Panaretos 21641 o 1338 
Theodore Patrikiotes 22077 o 1319-1341 
Theodore Deblitzenos 5170 o 1328-1342 
k.Michael Senachereim Monomachos 19295,19306 o 1319-1344 various high offices 
Mesopotamites 17594 1342 
Constantine Prasinos 2368136 O 1342 


33Chil.83, 177 


property owner 


34When Kalognomos is still apographeus, ca. 1315-1320, he is not a sebastos and the emperor does not 


adress him either as "kyr" or as "oikeios". 


35[viron III, 288-289 
36Correct reference to: MM I , 231 
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k.Constantine Edessenos 5060=14177 o 1342-1344 


k.John Choumnos 30953 
k.George Katzaras 11490 
Tetragonites 27594 


b.MEGALODOXOTATOI 


Basil Blatteros?? 

George Eunouchos?® 

John Eudaimonitzes?? 
Andronikos Mauropodos^? 
Helen Melissene‘ ! 

Alexios Pyrrhos*2 

Leo Pyrrhos^? 

George Alyates*4 

Alexios Arrabonites4^ 
John Plytos46 

Theodore (Bestarches)4? 
Constantine Pegonites48 
Nikephoros Mykaris*? 
Demetrios Bousiotes>° 
Nikephoros Gostilopoulos>! 
Constantine Markopoulos>2 
John Paschales?3 

Manuel Monomachos>4 
Basil Euripiotes^? 
Opsaras^6 


37MM IV, 186 
38MM VI, 152ff. 
39MM VI, 153 
40patmos II 61, 138 
4lBees/ Apok. 59 
42?]bid. 58-59 

4 3Tbid. 

44Chom. 423ff 
45Chom. 429 
46Chom. 11, 105, 125, 133, 199, 446 
47Chom. 446 
48Chom. 395, 525 
49Chom. 367 
50Chom. 191 


0 1344 
o 1351 
1355 


o 1207 


1208-1213 
1209 

1216 
bef.1224 


early 13th c. 


orphanotrophos, apographeus 
stratopedarches, landowner 
m.adnoumiastes 

in Melnik 


vestiarites 

protovestiarios, landowner 
praktor 

subordinate to the doux Thrak. 


son-in-law of a paroikos 


before becoming mesazon? 
Doux of Verroia 

Doux of Verroia 

Doux of Vela 


archon 
archon 
archon 
stratiotes 


kastrophylax 


31A. Papadopoulos Kerameus, "Zyvos5wü. ypdupate 'Iaxtvvou. tod ' ArrokaZkov" Byzantis 1, p.21 


3?[bid. 

5 3Tpid. 

3 4[bid., p.27 
35Chom. 105 
SÓBees/Apok. 154 
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John Perdos (Pardos?)57 
Andronikos Skoutariotes> 8 
Adrianos Syropoulos>? 
Constantine Tzyrithnos®° 
George Doukopoulos®! 
George Chalazas6? 

k.George Monochytras 19313 
Basil Moroutzikos 19923 
George Manteianos 16768 
Constantine Kerameas 11639 
Petros Koutzoulatos 13632 
Demetrios Goules 4351 

Kalos Philaretos 29795 

Leo Monasteriotes 19261 
John Primmikeropoulos 23764 
Demetrios Blattes 91521 

John Prebezianos 23697 
George Rhammatas 24078 
John Charsianites 30685 


c. MEGALYPEROCHOI 


Nicholas Gorianites®3 
Alexios Pegonites64 
Nicholas Brentesiotes65 
George Glabas 4220 
Demetrios Sgouros 25051 
George Allelouias 676 
Athanasios Kabakes 10015 


d. MEGALEPIPHANESTATOI 


Gregory Gabras®® 


57Chom. 190 

58Chom. 105 
59Bees/Apok. 242 
60Petrides/Apok. 19 
61Goudas , op.cit., p.212 
62Ibid. p.215 
63Bees/Apok. 63 


landowner 
pronoia holder 
ca.1240 subordinate to the doux of Thess. 
1240 

1246 second ktetor of Kechionismene 
1266 

1280 stratiotes 

1284,ca.1289 

1284,ca.1290 

ca.1290 

ca. 1290, 1295 

1293 imperial vestiarites 

1309 

1311-1313 

1313 

1327 

1339 manager of an imp.village 


ca.1220-1230 doux of Acheloos 


ca.1233 doux of Thessalonica 

1240 

1301 

1327 archon in Thess/ca 

1327 " 

1327 archon, goldsmith in Thess/ca 


early 13th c. proistamenos of a village 


64Chom. 451. Later becomes sebastos: Goudas, op.cit., 211ff., whose correct date is 1240. 


65Goudas , op.cit.,, 215. 
66Chom. 539 
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Imerios$? i 


Él T— á imperial hypotagatos 
ons e * 

Alexios Hypatos?0 f 

Nicholas Tzachenos’ ! i in imperial service? 
Manuel Stases?? : despotic hypotagatos 
George Skores?? i was married by coercion 


e. VARIOUS TITLES 


Nikephoros Gorianites’4 ^ panhyperentimotatos ca.1219-1222 mesazon 
Michael Laskaris’> panendoxotatos 1240 

k.John Apokaukos 1188 —  sebastopanhypertatos 1277 court official 
Marmaras 17098 protonobelissimos 1277? pronoia holder 


OT Ibid. 38ff. 

68Ibid 235 

69Tbid. 165, 501 

7TOpbid. 205 

7 lbid. 75, 318 

72tbid. 92 

73tbid. 517 

74Bees/Apok. 90, 189 

73Goudas, op.cit., p.215. May not be a rank, however his signature comes before that of the sebastoi. 
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ieee ae ee ee la 


ABL 
Name of owner 
Agape Angelina! 
Angelos2 


Andronikos Angelos 
Palaiologos? 


John Angelos1* 
John Angelos2> 


Maria Akropolitissa® 


escripti l 
1 zeugelateion (~3,400m. of land). Nominal 


00 ounces of gold, Sold for 200 c 


1 zeugelateion 


Land inside Vodena (with a church); properties 
inside and around the city (houses, land for building, 
workshops, vineyards, gardens, fields, mills); 

200 m. of land 


1 metochion w. fields and vineyards 


Urban properties (buildings, orchards, 
vineyards, 1 church, 1 bathhouse); sold for 


20i (until the middle of the fourteenth centun 


Origi liti f holdi 
From inheritance (gonikothen). Has full rights. Sells it 


Full rights of transmission (given as dowry) 


Unknown details 


**9€9*9990990990999?0999€099909092099$92909€909090909*09999?€0€409929994909909€949€909*€*9909209€99909€90990999€0904009€909929029*9*9?949$099999902900609095?9?9*9*4$20209009609099402909*009009€0009091999$999090909*€9€99*9^999€09089490$950090929099?9929€091*9* 99500969 


From inheritnce (apo gonikotetos). Full rights of 
transmission (given as dowry) 

Full rights of transmission (donated) 

Full rights of transmission (donated) 


Full rights of transmission (sold) 


a price of 4,000 hyp. «—/^ JJ a a 


John Amaseianos? 
Nikeph. Archon® 


Demetrios Asan? 


1t avra III , app.XI 
2Patr.Reg.I 23, 232 


] field. Sold for 265 hyp. 
Cultivated fields, urban houses 


1 estate 


3Schreiner, "Zwei Praktika", 34; Lavra HI, 103 
AChil.32, 76-Dólger, Schatzkammer, 41 
SLappa-Zizicas, "Un chrysobulle inédit en faveur du monastére des Saints Anargyres de Kosmidion", 267 


6MM 1, 312 
Tiiron 1161, 111 
SPatr Reg.II 173, 506ff 


9 X érop.26, 193-196; 29, 212 
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From wife's dowry. Full rights of transmission (sold) 


Full rights of transmission (given as dowry. Still owned 
by his descendents half a centun 


Inherited(?apo gonikotetos). Full rights of transmission 


'UoissiuJed JNOUWM poygiyoid uononpoudeJ sayna aumo juBuÁdoo oy} jo uoissiuuJed YM peonpoudes 


— a m e—a 


John AsanlO 

Aspietes! l 

Leo Bardales 12 

Nikeph. Basilikos!3 
Bodeses (several persons) 14 
Dem. Deblitzenos? 
Theod.Deblitzenosló 
Manuel Dioiketes! 7 


Alex.Diplobatatzes!8 


1 monastery, with villas and fields 
Properties near Berroia 

Oikonomia, total amount unknown. Included 
Oikonomia, 100 hyp./year 

Oikonomia, incl. lands and paroikoi 
Oikonomia, 400 hyp./year 

Oikonomia, 33 hyp./year 

Land, 150m. 


Oikonomia, incl. a field of 1,000 m. 


Imperial grant. Conditions unknown 

Origin unknown. But after a dispute the properties were 
By imp. grant (as oikonomia). Confiscated in 1342 

By imp. grant. Unknown conditions 

The lands by imp. grant. The paroikoi were perhaps 

By ip. ui rpm of 100 hyp. vas made gonike 
By imp. grant. Taken away from him (perhaps replaced?) 
By imp. grant. Confiscated 


By imp. grant. The field is made gonikon. Only right of 
transmission to children mentioned. Also right to improve 


pL cu et i c n | Ji jid. o o o c eredi 


Doukopoulos! 9 


Demetrios Doukopoulos20 


lÓGreg 11, 797 


| l'rheocharides, Diatheke, 26 


Paroikoi; a mill 


300 m. of land (incl. 7 m. of 


HC yaltu: 


12) emerle, "Praktikon de Karakalla", 284 


I3Guillou, Ménécée 27, 96 
14Bees, Meteora, 62ff, 75 
I5Doch.26, 185-186 
l670gr. XXVII, 62 
17Lemerle, op.cit., 285 
18Guillou, Ménécée 2, 41 
I9Doch.11, 118-119 
20Xénoph.,86, 92 
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The paroikoi were probably inherited by him (gonikothen). 


* i] a 
ne PICU UIC ID TOT a DOIOQINOS OY Tikit ¢ MIUSIIL 


By imperial grant (through praktikon). He donated it, but 


Hie GOIDBAtdOonD Nay lO De CODIJITEICO Dy UIC CIHIDCIC 
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Peter Doukopoulos?! Pronoia; in its lands he built a mill By imp.grant (except for the mill). No right of 
ransmission, except for the mill, which he donated 

Peter Doukopoulos222 Oikonomia, incl. a piece of land (>300m.) By imp. grant. The piece of land is taken from him. 

Dragon? 1 zeugelateion, incl. proskathemenoi paroikoi Originally burdened with douleia. The emperor grants it 


the status of "free" and "kara logon gonikotetos"=(here) 
full rights of transmission;immunity, right to ameliorate 
—Q———————————————————ÁÓUOENNÍÓe: i|, !:' i BEDROOM CREE RE RENNES, 
Michael Hierakes24 1 small monastery, 1 building, 1 tower, Granted or confirmed by the emperor. Full rights of 
1 warehouse, »1,500 m. of land, 3 pairs of transmission (donated) 
oxen, 100 sheeps, 10 pigs, 1 mare, ! young 
horse, 1 windmill, 50 m. of vineyards 


**«^»9€6989«6€€69**9990999€9000000999€000$:0092€09€9005€0€99*999980€909099€699À9€9€99595909909099009»9*99999»90990990909€092990999* 999099909 **9»9999*990900069*€6€059?0909990900909052€9€6€9€049099*9090€990€099*90990999€990922€99€9000609090999499€0€999?99999990099?99*99**50909€909920929* 





Churches, land with proskathemenoi, Origin unknown (perhaps part of the same group of 
vineyards, mills properties as above). Donated, but the donation was 
confirmed by the emp, ..— 
George Isaris2> Paroikoi, with the land they cultivated Taken away by the state during his lifetime 
Basil and John Kaballarioi26 1 estate Inherited (gonikothen). Divided and transmitted to heirs. 
Kabasilas? 7 1 village By imp. grant. He exchanged with a village of the 


metropolis of Ioannina, also held by imp.grant. Later his 
village was re-ganted to others 
Demetrios Kabasilas29 Income of 250 hyp./year, from land in various By imperial grant. Kata logon gonikotetos: Only the right 


illages of transmission to children mentioned 


2ljyiron III 66, 128-129. He did not have the right for transmission, since the epiteleia for the mill (unlike the ownership) is only granted to Iviron for as 
long as he is alive. He had full rights on the ownership of the mill since he built it himself. 


22701. XXXIV, 80; Chil.100, 209; 102, 212; also pp. 228, 237, 239, 274, 293. Unlike the PLP (5707), I do not think that the Sebastos of 1292 is 
identical to the page (paidopoulos) of 1324 


23Chil.96, 203-204 

24K utlumus 24, 98-99; Dionysiou 3, 49-50 

25Solovjev-Moktin, Povelje, 142 

26Patr.Reg.II 139, 304ff. 

27MM V, 86-87- Lampros in NE 12, p.40 

28Dionysiou 2, 46 418 
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Theodora Kantakouzene 2? 1 estate, incl.: 
*] urban monastery, encircled by 2 gardens 
* urban properties: houses, 1 oven, 3 workshops 
to be rented, 1 garden, 1 vineyard 


From purchase. Had full rights of transmission 


*several other vineyards 
*1 zeugelateion= 1,500 m.(in two parts), 2 pairs 
of oxen, 100 sheep 
l zeugelateion ("tou Tzainou") Unknown origin. Held in common with her son 
Confiscated. See under John Kantakouzenos 
700 modioi of land in Lemnos Full rights of transmission (donated) 
1,398.3m. (mostly arable but incl. vineyards) Purchased from various individuals. Full rights 


wef transmission (donated) —^  — ^ . . 


Andronikos Kantakouzenos?9 l estate ("Beltzistha") By imperial grant. Kata logon gonikotetos: full rights of 
transmission (given as dowry; see below, Demetrios 
emu eu ee e eee 
John Kantakouzenos?! 1 zeugelateion ("tou Tzainou"); part of it were 1 Confiscated 
abandoned vineyard (8m.) and 1 mill, of a combined income 


of 3 hyp./year. Also 1,000m. of bad quality land, corresponding 
to 20 hyp./year. 


His total livestock, estimated by himself: 5,000 grazing cows Unknown details 
and bulls, 1,000 pairs of plow-oxen, 2,500 mares,200 camels, 


DO mules,500 donke 0,000 pigs, 70,000 sheeps 
Kasandrenos32 1 zeugelateion Taken away by the emperor 
Kasandrenos2>4 Pronoia/oikonomia of 40 hyp./year Taken away by the emperor 


29K utlumus 18, 86-87 (the estate of Eleousa); Kravari, "Philothéou", 307 (Tzainou); Goudas in EEBS 4, p.247 (land in Lemnos); Mavrommatis, 
"Notes", passim (the various plots of land) 


JOpantel.12, 104-105 


11 emerle, "Praktikon de Karakala”, 285 (Tzainou): note that the same property was ascribed to his mother in Kravari, "Philothéou", 307. We may have 
to do with a case of joint ownership, unless Theodora had died just before the writing of the praktikon and the author knew it. For the livestock, see 


Kantak.H, 185 


J2Chil.41, 107;42, 110; 43, 112 


33Chil.46, 117. Perhaps he is the same as the previous one, but this FF bears no title. In plus it is strange why the Grand Logariastes would have a 
concession of a military type (pronoia) 9 
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George Katzaras?4 Oikonomia: 2,400 m. of land= 48 hyp./year Made gonike by the emperor: right of 

transmission to children only, the obligation of 

service (douleia) remains, His son never got the 
—— ————————— ——— —  "—— SM — E — A — ———— 
Demetrios Kokalas?2 Lands and paroikoi By imperial grant. No transmission rights 


mentioned. At least part of them are taken away 
———C"———————— —"—»———— A oo by Steph Dushan MN PRENDE RUN IRE 


Leo Koteanitzes?Ó Arable land, with mills and walnut-trees By imperial grant. It is given free of douleia, with 


unlimited rights of transmission and complete 
Fiscal i ; 


Const.Laskaris>/ 600 m. of land Taken away by the emperor 

Maliasenoi29 * Properties in area of Demetrias attached to their Unknown origins. Their attachment to the 
monasteries: vineyards, fields,mountain and flat land, monasteries confirmed by imperial charters, they 
mills, proskathemenoi paroikoi, become tax-exempt, exept for kastroktisia and 


the church of St.Onouphrios, a deserted plot, the villages — katergoktisia. 
of Krypous and Kapraina (the latter of an income of 


50 hyp./year) 
*Paroikoi in Dryanoubaina (possibly the whole village Unknown detai 
Manuel the vestiarios?’ 1,850m. of land Granted by the emperor kata logon gonikotetos. 


He did not have the right to donate the land 
himself but the emperor gave it to Docheiariou at 
SES I —  — — 1L; — 


George Margarites 40 An oikonomia Unknown details 
DES A separate posotes of 50 hyp./year (paroikoi and land, Given by the emperor as tax-exempt and kata 
separately) logon gonikotetos. Only the right of transmission 


> children mentioned. Also right of melioratior 


JÁpoch 27, 188; cf.ibid. 41, 233-234. In the latter case, the fiscal officials claimed that the right of transmission was not valid, since there was no 
paradosis by a fiscal functionary giving the oikonomia to George alone (without his company of soldiers). Yet the earlier chrysobull to George was very 
clear in granting the oikonomia (which had previously been given to the company as a whole) to George Katzaras personally. 

35Lavra III 130, 43-44 


36Chil.11, 28-29 

J7palger, Schatzkammer, 31-38 

38MM IV, 330-430 

J9Doch..,18 142-143 

40K ravari, Philothéou, 297-298 420 
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John Margarites?! Land and vineyards By state grant (through apographike paradosis) 
Originally paying a tax of 9 hyp./year. Then 
granted immunity and the right of transmission to 
his heirs. Later donated. 

A posotes of 55 hyp./year (paroikoi and land, in various By imp grant. "Free" and held "kata logon 
places) gonikotetos". Only right of transmission to 
children mentioned, but later he sold part of it. 


**«99999€6999990906060€9€9999*099999904049809€9999»09€0909€0009€9€0€0499906€906060940$0052090983a99* 989999€€909020009090999€499909»9€090990€00999*009€9009€695€0609999990900909094€€99099900904909990999099€60990€90099099060€$209$2999900990€609€0600€609999990€049909909€90099909099099062006(099299999t929 


Unspecified properties in various places By grant of the Byzantine emperor, confirmed by 
Lue LLL LL LLL LLL LL LL = lepine Dushan. Donated .—- .— —  —- 
Marmaras f? The village Trinovos, as pronoia By imperial horismos 
Nikeph.Martinos43 Oikonomia. Part of it is a field, with income 24(later 30) By state grant (through praktikon). The field is 
hyp year. taken away and replaced with an equivalent 
——————————————————— T | PRIN RE RENDERE ee 
John Masgidas*4 Fields in Kotzakion, »300 imp. modioi Probably from his wife's dowry. Full rights of 
transmission: most of them are sold, the 300 imp. 
modioi are donated 
IURI EIN zeugelateion in Kotzakion (Kocak) | Origin?" (related to above property?). Part is from 


(land, vineyards, mills, paroikoi); urban houses (in Zichna?) purchase. Taken away by Steph. Dushan in 
1349. Reverts to him, is donated in 1351 


*»-vwt909«€9990906000909099999€690009094909909009960€0909999900€999099060€0989009€06099 90909094009 9090990909609€90909009999€0€999499090€9909€9««9*99999990490€4099999999009069990909909999099090099009099099009090992€0€900999€6999699090909999€990980999009€4909050909994949099* 999 


41 Guillou, Ménécée 36, 119; 39, 129 (the land and vineyards. No first name given, but the identification is probable in view of the special circumstances 
-the outbreak of the civil war- that gained for Margarites the favor of the government); Lemerle, "Praktikon de Karakala", 281f.(the posotes). Also Kravari, 
Philothéou, 307. A sort of mystery surrounds the persons of this Margarites and the preceding one ("George"), The properties attributed to George 
Margarites in a chrysobull of Novenber 1342 are partly identical to those that had been attributed to John Margarites in January of that year, at the orders 
of Guy de Lusignan, governor of Macedonia. In plus, although both documents appear to be genuine, in the document of Philotheou the name "George" 
was written subsequently over an apparently erased different name. To complicate things further, Kravari believes that this "correction" was done by the 
same scribe of the imperial chancery who wrote the rest of the document. She concludes that we have to do with two different persons and that the 
properties that appear identical are only situated in the same places (op.cit., 292-296). I think it more likely that the imperial chrysobull of November 
1342 was indeed originally intented for John Margarites, officially granting to him the "posotes" that had been given to him by Guy in January, with 
some changes in the properties that composed it. It is not clear, though, why the grant was transferred to this George (probably a son or close relative of 
John). John was not dead, since he was alive in 1348, with the rank of Grand Hetaireiarch (Solovjev-Mo$in, Povelje, 142). Perhaps in the between he was 
re worthy of higher rewards and his initial "posotes" was transferred to some relative who joined the loyalist cause. 

42MM IV, 419 


43Guillou, Ménécée 7,51, 16, 69f.:17,71f., 22, 83 
44 iviron III 81, 288-289, IV, (fields in Kotzakion); Pantel.11, 99; sholi, 158 (Kocak, Dragosta); Kravari, Philothéou, 308 (Kraniare) 
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The village Dragosta From inheritance (apo gonikotetos). Taken away 
by Stephen Dushan in 1349. In 1353 (after 
Masgidas' death), John V gives it to 
St.Panteleemon 
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i zeugelateion ("Kraniare") dues purchase by the sai duo of vn im 
Maurophoros4? Urban houses, vineyards, fields, a kathisma, incl. fields, From inheritance, dius. pice and imperial 
buildings and a garden grant. Full rights of transmission (donated) 
—À—M——— QC qe seien d: MH batte coe MES pe puse 
— ———————————— áÁ— URBIS (17 | ERR ERR UR RR DR 
Theodosios Melissenos 46 |] monastery, w. estates, proskathemenoi and The properties and capital invested were his own, 
water-mills but his possession was confirmed by three 
E ial c] 
Manuel Mesopotamites 4? Oikonomia, income>20 hyp./year By imp. grant. From the whole, 20 hyp./year are 


given "kata logon gonikotetos". The rights 
mentioned are to make ameliorations and to 
it the land to his direct hei 


Alexios Metochites*8 13,000m. of land From inheritance (his mother's dowry). Full 
iesio 
Michael Senachereim Oikonomia. Includes a posotes of 50 hyp./year By imp. grant. Those 50 hyp./year are freed from 
Monomachos*? which consists in taxes from Lute lands (both douleia and made into gonike. But later they are 
iltivated and marshy) and rights to fisherie aken from him and given elsewhere 

Demetrios Mourinos?Ü 5 villages with a combined income of 830 hyp./year; a First granted by various officials (probably on 
field with transhumant settlers; 1 winter pasture with an imperial command), then all together confirmed 
abandoned village by a chrysobull; it grants immunity (except for 


kastroktisia and katergoktisia); the right to make 
lioration: full rights of de 


45Solovjev-Motin, Povelje, 142-144; Goudas, "Buyrak ypáppara Tfjg év" AG lep&s povis tod Borone&toy", EEBS 4, p.240 
46Chil. 64, 150-151 

47tbid.132, 276-277 

48Regel, Batopediou, 27ff. 

497ogr.XXIX, 68-71; XXXI, 73 

SÜpoch. 9, 108-109 422 
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Theodore Nomikopoulos?! The village Kranidion From inheritance (gonikon). His possession is 

confirmed by chrysobull. Conditional upon 

service (douleia). Right of transmission to his 
u-———— ———— —————————————sme- iini ià ON DES 


John Orestes?2 Houses, people (paroikoi or household slaves), 100m. Partly from dowry (originally an imperial grant to his 
of land father-in-law). Possession confirmed by 
brysobull f fiscal i 
Theodore Padyates?? 1 estate Origin unknown, At his death, it reverted, 


temporarily, to the crown, then was given back as 
compensation for his daughter-in-law's wasted 
—— —————— —S—— I — ee E $.: e SNR E RR RR RR RR RE 


Anna Palaiologina?4 | vineyard Origin unknown. "Free and tax-exempt" through 
imperial chrysobull 
——— € detis vata aaa DE MM iN HMM AE 
firmed bv chrysobull 
Theodora Palaiologina>> I estate. Income of 300 hyp./year. Sold for Unkown origin, Full rights of transmission (sold) 
Alexios Palaiologos?6 Land, >200 m. Probably by imperial grant. 200 m. are taken 
Andreas Palaiologos? 1,000m. of land and 2 paroikoi From imp. grants, Later granted unlimited rights 
ft n 
Const. Palaiologos?9 Oikonomia of 60,000 hyp./year. Allegedly it would be Granted by Michael VIII. Confiscated by 
Const. Palaiologos?29 pum 1 Eu ica is 600m,) A Bequeathed to his 


ooo = WO per - — ———— ee 


3 !pólger, Paraspora, 192 
32Goudas, op.cit., pp.226ff. 
3Patr. Reg. 101, 570-572 
541 appa-Zizicas, op.cit., 267 
3557ogr.XXII, 49 

S6Guillou, Ménécée 28, 97-98 
571 avra III 124, 27 
SBPach II, 157, 161 


59 Ark. Batopedinos in Gregorios ho Palamas 3, p.439. Constantine Fajgiologos is the father of Theodora Synadene (if, as I believe, she is the real 
author of the document; see above, ch.lI, n.127) 4 
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John Panaretos©0 Oikonomia >30 hyp./year By imp. grant. The income of 30 hyp /year is 
confirmed as immune and made kata logon 
gonikotetos: only the right of transmission to 

lirect heirs | soned 


Kosmas Pankalos®! 1,050m. of land From purchase 
l oven, 1 courtyard with a well, 9 houses, 1 2-storied h. 
all of a value of 660 hyp. 
i MD l oven, 1 2-storied house, 1 wine-press, various other Built by himself on the above-mentioned ) 
buildings purchased proeprties. 
TE se divite suave E Met dub rei tus , pepe i ime uu vH iM "E ; SE M uu P ELS 
l vineyard (3 str.), value 8 hyp. From purchase 
ME E PERO vod oa E We ears? : us see m SORA Ss m : MA E Ü — 
the metropolis of Serrai 
EM 3 workshops, 7 str. of vineyards Unclear origin (imperial grant?) 
All of the above held with full rights of 
Manuel Angelos Various villages. They include 1 zeugelateion with "Through chrysobulls and other documents". The 
Patrikios©2 proskathemenoi zeugelateion is given to him as "free", tax-exempt 


and kata logon gonikotetos: unlimited rights of 
nsns 


Theodore Petraliphas©3 Fields and vineyards in Hierissos Probably inherited (the area of Hierissos used to be his 


IAIN Y S DIODCTU ARCIL a Way L Hc CHIDCIU 
Pharmakes4 1 zeugelateion (includes paroikoi (chrysoboulatoi and Ceded or confirmed by chrysobull. Full rights of 
proskathemenoi), farm buildings, gardens, lang Transmission 
George Pharmakes® Land; the income from the lease of vineyards By imperial grant, Ceded for his lifetime only 
Demetrios Pharmakes66 Oikonomia (incl. paroikoi) By imp. grant. Confiscated 


60Guillou, Ménécée 6, 49 

6lKutlumus 8, 51-52 

G2Chil.23, 50-51 

631viron 111 58, 92; 59, 99; 62, 115; 72, 185 

64] avra II 98, 138ff. 

Ó5Dionysiou 2, 46 

66K ravari, Philothéou, 297 424 
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John Philanthropenos67 


| monastery with its surrounding lands. Value:72 hyp. 


From purchase. Made various 
ameliorations, Apparently had full rights 
(although the sale was later cancelled as anti- 


-—————— "—————— ——— a RR REESE ERN ERRORI UC ERE 


Urban houses; mills; 1 vineyard; 1 zeugelateion; 


The houses were purchased or built by him. The 
origins of the rest are unknown. Possession 
confirmed by crysobull (of Step.Dushan). The 


UII igl mentioned 9 GODSON IO ag IIOLHBSICTS 


By imp. grant. After his death it is granted to 


esc c DIES o oer E E 


George Phokopoulos®8 
300 m. of land 
Michael Pitzikopoulos©? 1 village 
Demetrios Plytos/0 900m. of land and 2 "stasia" (incl. many small plots of 
ANC rę HEY ais, t 
Preakotzelos?! Right to perceive taxes on land, incl. 7 hyp./year from 
Rhalaina/2 Middle um 
Michael Sabentzes? 2 ] piece of land 


*999e69999999009990929909**09€9€900€9*** "99*099999999992929€99*9099999090509* 9900692999392 €99*999999€9€9€06959€90992$29€*2999999»999799 
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Sarantenos bros. /4 Oikonomia. Includes 1 church, 700 m. of land, 1 water- 
mill, 15 m. of gardens and vineyards 


By imperial grant. Kata logon gonikotetos. After 
BIS CAU uk AWA IUveIt t. ule CIO WI 

By imp. grant. The 7 hyp./year are taken away 
AROG TCDISCCO WHH an ec MICHE POSOL S 


Had the right of transmission to her heirs 


Held jointly with his father. Sold 


9*9 *9*9*et909v0699990999000€90009* HPSS HEHE TTHFESFHFHEHSHSSTHFSESCESSCHHESHHEHEHTEPevTesFEeHeEHCeeereeveFeseeesgeeeeteeeeeeeenEes 


By imperial grant. No rights of transmission, at 
least at first 


*€**9999À»90909029929$t9*9*0999€t909909994999699»9909202099*9*999099*9999*0€9900€90600009902900t1409*9*060é0060906€9299099206€099*9496925*t9299999?99*99996* 


The threshing-floors of his paroikoi, 1 field, 1 orchard 


Perhaps part of the above pronoia. But held with 
full rights of transmission, since he donates them 
By imp. grant. The part described was donated 
but 20 years later the crown decided that the 
donation was illegal since they did not have the 


right of transmission. — . . . . .— a a 


67 patr. Reg.1 93, 528-530 

68Guillou, Ménécée 44, 139 

69Doch.29, 192 

70Xénoph., 158, 167 

7lGuillou, Ménécée 29, 99 

7?Kravari, Philothéou, 301 

73Xérop.16, 118, 123, 127; Xénoph.15, 139 
TÁx énoph 23, 177 
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Indanes Sarantenos?? Pronoia By imp. grant. Unknown details 
———————— E A eyeant eae ) PRSE A M E id M oed : - M E — d P s : a " 
It was gonike: full rights of transmission (given 
"——————— BÓ có — —rr—á—M LY |, 2 RESP REIR RE RR 


Theodore Sarantenos/® Pastureland. Income: 5 hyp./year Granted through praktikon. It is made "free" and 

(perhaps part of Kritzista? See below) immune; he also gets the right of melioration and 
settling paroikoi. 

Various estates (probably identical with those below) From inheritance (apo gonikotetos) and dowry. 
"Free" through the common chrysobulls of 
Berroia. 

] zeugelateion ("Komanitze"): From dowry. Confirmed by chrysobull. 

*600 m. of land and woods; value: 300 hyp. *Given as dowry to his daughter. Inherited by his 
grandchildren 

*the rest, together with the adjacent zeugelateion *Donated to his monastic foundation 


Neochorion (Makrychorion) has 15 m. of vineyards 
(increased after his death to 20 m.), 3,600 m. of cultivated 
land, 1,000 m. of woodland, 18 households of proskathemenoi 


POCO OHO HHT 0909095995909999999090992999999999€9009999090990090992*0€0999999€00€99999990090699909909990009219€9909909€9€46909909094599999999999€9994490*09*96009999099*09090949994909095094009999990940949209990594949990909999599999999909992999407 IZIII, 


1 zeugelateion ("Skoteinou"): The whole is donated to his monastery 

* 40 m. of land *Inherited from his brother 

* 90 m. of land (value: 122 hyp.) *Purchased 

*various properties of peasants, inside the *Purchased 

zeugelateion (ca. 20 m.). Bought for more than 53 hyp. 

* 90 m. of land (value of 1/2: 66hyp.) *Previously jointly owned. Purchased his co- 
owner's share 

* 3 mills *Built by himself 

l zeugelateion ("Kritzista"): 1,840 m. of cultivated and By imp. grant. Full rights of transmission, 

uncultivated land Donated to his monastery 


€*909099999€0€9990909009099*9€990990999099994*5009090090999990*90609909999999€0 000909 *00«999€6€9€059990999949990699*999999404909$1099*9€99999999909909909809999990902090099499990099092099990490909€6990999*909925»5096060090999000909€06990929099294929* HH HOKE HOHE EH OE 


75 Lavra II 90, 85 (the pronoia); Zogr. XXVIII, 63-67 (the land) 


76The two first properties are the only ones mentioned in the chrysobull granted to Sarantenos in 1324 (Theocharides, Diatheke, 13). Probably they are 
identical to the properties enumerated in the other two documents: Sarantenos' testament of 1326 (ibid., 17-27) and the "praktikon" of the properties of the 
monastery founded by Sarantenos, made for Batopediou (which had acquired it) in 1338 (ibid., 30-31). The latter can be considered as an accurate 
description of the properties as Sarantenos left them, with minor changes (e.g. an expansion of the vineyards) and with the exception of the properties that 


were not bequeathed to the monastery (the last item above). From the direc ription it is apparent that the "Neochorion" of the testament is identical to the 
"Makrychorion" of the praktikon. 
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vineyards of 30 m., 300 sheep, 20 buffaloes, 25 cows, Unknown origins. All held with full rights and 
O mare horse bequeathed to various recipient: 
Angelos Senachereim? ? ] inn (xenodocheion), 4 mills, 1 house, From purchase, Full rights of transmission: 
| vineyard, 1 orchard bequeathed to his mother. But when she donates 
them to a monastery, the act is confirmed by the 
—€———————————————? I r("—m— —sá& 7i] (15, ———————————ÉÁJ 
S gouropoulos 8 3,550 m. of land Gonike through the common chrysobulls of 
Thessalonica. Bequeathed to his wife and son, 


Alexios Palaiologos Oikonomia of 380 hyp./year By imp. grant. Burdened with "douleia". After his 

Soultanos/9 death it passed to his son, but 100 hyp./year were 
detached fom it and granted to his widow with 

—————————————— '—-e———— — EÀ—À, inni ——— H—— —— 


Demetrios Spartenos®0 | village By imperial grant. Full rights of transmission 
Dart is donated, part is bequeathed to his sons 
Sphrantzes®! Cattle (boskemata) around Thessalonica Unknown details 
Leo Spinges®2 l field By imperial grant 
Theodore Synadenos®3 The estate (ktema) or village (chorion) Ezova By imperial grant. Kata logon gonikotetos: full 
(incl. 1 metochion, 1 vineyard, 1 mill, land>800m., rights of transmission. Part of it was donated 
paroikoi) 
A E PREE E e inu T iei. z E a a EN EE dryecbeil Full — T E 
(incl. 1 mill, land >50 m.; value:300 hyp.) rights of transmission. Sold 
PNP AER E EE TEA T AEA TAES = : E pr UE NOLAN pm vers run ou re bi a gt ni s E 


Half was "part of his chrysobull". Detached from 
it by the emperor, who allows its donation to 
Bebaia Elpis 


*9259$*996909090909909990549$06999€909?909090€6099*95€9€99999€60980€*09€99999€€€99999090099909$0999€0699099060606902992999*06*909*099099989**9?0*906€99€9€069909€9999999*999806€€009908306(9*9909092909902990900€099€99€0699*€0«€00020609999*9099099990229209909999009999995999»99**9*9999»9** 


7T Regel, Batopediou, 17. Xenodocheion should be understood in the latter-day sense of "inn" rather than the old Byzantine one of "hospice" 
78Xénoph.25, 191 

79 Arkadios Batopedinos in Gregorios ho Palamas 3, p.217-218 

80Chil.6, 15-17 

8lGreg. Il, 498 

82Solovjev-Molin, Povelje, 222 

83K utlumus 14, 69-70; Xénoph 25, 196 (Ezova); Chil.123, 256-257 (ri mna); Delehaye, Deux typica, 83 (Ainos); Philothée IX, 26 (Zelihova) 
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Paroikoi and land in Zelihova nknown details 
Tzamplakon®4 1 estate ("Prinarion") By imperial grant. Remains within his family for 
eee more than a cemtury afterwards o o mmama 
Antonios Tzamplakon®) ] estate ("Gallikos") Unknown origin. Divided among his 4 sons (as 
st o JJMMKmLaerdgoDad- . — - —  — — x. 
Arsenios Tzamplakon86 Properties (incl. 1 house) in Thessalonica Unknown origin. Confiscated during the civil 
war. He never reclaimed them, but later he donated them 
Oikonomia (it included income of 23 hyp./year from By imp. grant. Confiscated 
paroikoi) 
——— —— —— n uuu us Figur ae p LE rere pc Mm 
1/4 of Gallikos (see under Antonios Tzamplakon donated 
John Tzyringes7 Land Unknown origin. Sold 
Demetrios Tornikes88 | estate ("Beltzistha") From dowry (originally an imperial grant). Full 
rights of transmission guaranteed by chrysob 
George Troullenos®? Oikonomia. Includes 2 pieces of land (1,200m. and 400m.) By imperial grant. The two pieces of land are later 


given the status of gonike: his rights include 
immunity, making ameliorations, settling paroikoi 
(exempt from the basic taxes) and transmission to 
his children only 


84Theocharides, "Tzamplakones", 131 


85 Ark Batopedinos in Gregorios ho Palamas 3, 437 


86K antak.Il, 256; Alex. Batopaidinos in Gregorios ho Palamas 4, pp.631-633 (the properties in Tessalonica); Lemerle, "Praktikon de Karakala", 281ff. 
(the oikonomia); Theocharides, "Tzamplakones", 131-132, 134-137 

87 Chil.32, 76; 33, 79 

88Pantel.12, 104-105 

89Philothée VI, 19; Guillou, Ménécée 5, 47-48; 8, 52-53 428 
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TABLE Illa: Aristocratic landowners in Western Greece before the Nicene reconquest 


Name 


George Euripiotes?0 


Theodora tou Indanou? ! 
John Kastamonites? 2 
Adrianos Syropoulos? > 
Andronikos Petraliphas?4 


Nikephoros Petraliphas?> 
donate 


Alexios Pyrrhos?6 


Isaac Taronas? 7 
Taronas?8 


Constantine Tzirithnos?? 


9Ü0Chom. 105 
?lBees/Apokaukos, 80 
9?1bid., 58 

93Ibid., 242 


Descripti 
*The lordship (archontia) of a village 
*Vineyards 
* 9o-storied butcher's shop in Berroia 
Paroikoi 
1 village 
Fields and one zeugelates 

Landed properties 


Large domain including Hierissos 
Part of a village, together with his brothers 
Part of a village 
Lordship of a village 


Pronoia consisting in paroikoi, fields and oak trees 


Other inf 
*His wife's parental inheritence 
*Planted by himself 

nh prited (gonikon 


Had power over them (such as forcing them to marry) 


Had full rights of transmission (gave it as dowry) 


"Gonike" (Rodirelje). Full ownership (he donated them) 
Inherited (had belonged to his grandmother). Could freely 
It used to be his brother-in-law's pronoia (Joint ownership?) 
is given in restitution of a squandered down 


His pronoia.He gives it to his wife's brothers (see Alexios Pyrrhos) 


Tried to profit by forcing the peasants to attend his own church 


24Solovjev, Seminarium Kondakovianum X (1938), 46-47. The properties were at Strymon, in 1227 
25Xérop.8, 69-70; Zogr.V1,17-18. Early 13th C. 


96Bees/Apok., 58-59 
97Ibid, 

98Chom., 343 
99Petrides/Apok., No. 15 


420 
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TABLE IIIb: Aristocratic landowners in Asia Minor 
Name of owner Desccription of property 


George Komnenos Angelos! 00 l village, as pronoia 


Angelina sisters! 91 l field 

John Alethinos! 02 l village, with olive trees 

Alethine Komnene! 0? Fields 

John Alopos! 04 Pronoia, incl. paroikoi 
Manuel Doukas Aprenos! 05 im and paroikoi 

Sabbas Asidenos! 06 The village (city?) of Sampson 

Basil Blatteros! 07 Pronoia (probably taxes from paroikoi) 
Irene Komnene Branaina! 08 Paroikoi 


Other inf ; 
From imperial grant, His paroikoi also paid taxes to the state 
Apparently full ownership (inheritence?). Donated 


Full ownership of the olive trees (donated) 


Imperial grant. Unknown conditions 


Unknown origin. Had the right to donate land 
Originally as independent lordship. Later probably as private 
Bought some land of the paroikoi, but the sale was 


Unknown origin. Had some kind of lordship rights on their 


———————————————————————á——————— '——— —— — 


Theodore Komnenos Branas! 09 


Olive and oak trees in various parts 


Some were from inheritence, others from purchase, others he got in 


retin for money dent —( 5... 0000 SS 


Michael Komnenos Branas! !9 
pastures, paroikoi 


!00patmos 1 30, 259 

101MM IV, 46-47 

I O2Tbid., 76 

LO3pbid., 11, 148 

l 04ibid., 38 

1051bid., 104,105, 141, 229, 230 

106MM V, 257=Lampros in NE 11 (1914), 401-403 
107MM IV, 186, 199 

108jbid.. 82 

1 O9Tbid.. 98, 99, 114, 115, 122, 123 

l 10ibid., 177, 180-181, 237, 273-283 430 


1 Ktema (Mourmounta).Includes fields, 


From dowry, confirmed by imperial prostagmata and chrysobulls. 
Probably had rights of transmission. 
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Rights from wood-cutting and pasture on By praktikon. But before him, it had belonged to his father-in-law 


a mountain 
eld (Hagia Helene rom purchase. He donate 

Gabalas! ! ! Fields Unknown details 

Rights from use of a mountain forest State grant. After him ceded by the state to his son-in-law (see 
Michael] Komnenos Branas) —.. .— — . 0. 
Michael Dermokaites! !? The episkepsis (imperial domain) of Taken away by the state after his death 

" i " 
Theodore Doukas! !3 An estate (krema) | Taken away by the state after his death 
George Zagarommates! ! 4 Fields By imperial grant (mention of paradosis) 
Eirene/Eugenia Zagarommatina! !5 The estate of Mourmounta Through praktikon; full rights of transmission?! ! She 
donated one 

paroikos 

The estate (zeugelateion) Koukoulos, By imperial grant. Full rights of transmission 
E in ioi 
George Kaloeidas! ! 1 field (Sfournou) of 10 modioi From dowry. The property was immune. He donated it, but the 


donation had to be confirmed by the emperor  — 
George Kaloeidas2! 18 1 metochion Sold, but in the meantime it was forcefully taken away. 


ields, olive tree ome are from purchase | rights of transmissior 
Manuel Laskaris! !? 1 field of 4 zeugaria Taken away by the emperor 
Isaac Lebounes! 20 Fields 


| lbid., 254-255, 274 

| I? pbig., 294 

| I3pbid., 216 

U'4ibid., 11 (the protobestiarites) 

| I5pbid., 232-236 

| 16Mourmounta, belonging to Zagarommatina ca. 1260 belongs later to Michael Komnenos Branas who has it from dowry. Yet, Branas was not the son- 


in-law of Zagarommatina but of Gabalas (see PLP 3179). Perhaps there is one more inervening generation between the two owners, or Branas could have 
been married twice. 


117MM IV, 32-34 

l 181bid., 102-103 

! I9Patmos 1 14, 129; 27, 248 

120MM IV, 10, 143 431 
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George Melissenos! 2! His "gonike klera": Various buildings 


and movables, 1 vineyard of 12 m., 300m. 
of land, 1 pair of oxen, 1 pair of buffaloes, 


(Michael?) Neokaisareites! 22 Fields 
Constantine Doukas Nestongos! 23 The former pronoia of Syr Adam 


1 village (Prinobaris) with proska- 


By imperial grant? Some of his houses were taken away but they 
were replaced by others, as gonika. Full rights of 
transmission (donated). 


By imperial grant. Unknown rights 


Unknown origin and rights 


a themenoi paroikoi —. ^ —— a a aa 


Constantine Peplatysmenos! 24 


George Petritzes! 25 1 field (23 modioi and a saline) 


Goudelles Tyrannos! 26 Various buildings (workshops, a 
bakery) rented for 200 hyp./year; 
3 vineyards of 40 "annonikoi" modioi; 
an estate of 10 "sea" modioi; 2 pairs, 4 
other oxen, 2 horses, various other 

idi 


Theodore Komnenos Philes! 27 1 field 


121]bid,, 266-268 

l 22[bid,, 169 

123Ibid., 104, 257-260 

1 24Patmos II, 171 

125MM IV, 159-162 

1 26]bid., 286-287 

127Ibig.. 213, 225, 226 432 


Oikonomia, part of the imperial estate of By imperial grant 
lati l l 


"Gonikon"(inherited?). He donated it (but received a sum of 10 
i 


At least partly, acquired by himself; given as prosenexis 


Purchased and owned together with his mother-in-law (dowry?) 
Donated 


Table IV: a list of provincial governors until the middle of the fourteenth century. For the sake of precision I 
only use kephale when it is mentioned in the sources. For the same reason I list governors in connection with 
the city or area explicitly named, although it is amost certain that a general kephale of Thessalonica was also 
governot of a larger part of Macedonia. I do not include military commanders who do not explicitly have an 
administrative capacity, although it is very likely that some of them also exercised the office of the governor 
and have been considered as such by previous scholarship. On the question of the relation between the 
kephale and the military commander of a place see Maksimovic, Provincial Administration, 44-48. In 13th- 
century Asia Minor the old-style thematic administration, headed by doukes persevered for some time; these 


officials are not included here. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 


Kinnamos ("Chinamus")! 
Const. Tornikes 29129 
John Palaiologos 21475 
Theodore Synadenos 27120 
Demetrios Tornikes 29124 
George Choumnos 30945 
John Rhaoul Gabalas 2416 


esia 
Michael Doukas Philanthropenos 29777 
Doukas Nestongos 20725 


Old Phocaea 
Leo Kalothetos 10617 


Philadelpheia 
Manuel Tagaris 27400 
Alexios Philanthropenos Tarchaneiotes 29752 


o 
Andronikos Tarchaneiotes 27475 
John Kantakouzenos 10973 
Syrgiannes 27167 

Manuel Apokaukos 1191,91267 


Paraspondylos 21906 


Tzernomianon 
Hierax 8101 


Didymoteichon 
Alexios-Arsenios Tzamplakon 27752 
Const.-Manasses Tarchaneiotes 27494 


Pamphylon 
Michae Bryennios 3262 


Peritheorion 
John Asan 1499 


Hellespont 
Nikephoros Orsini (Angelos) 222 


Governor (capitaneus), 1289(or rather eparch?) 
Governor, 1264 

Governor, ca. 1304 

Governor, 1328 

Kephale, 1339 

Kephale, ca. 1339 

Governor, 1344 


ASIA MINOR 


Governor, 1303 
Kephale of Magnesia, 1304 


Governor1348-1358 


Governor, 1309, 1321-24 
Governor, 1324 


Governor, resident of Adr., 1272 
Kephale, 1320-21 

Kephale, 1321- 

Governor(general kephale?)1344 
Governor, 1345 


Governor, 1345 


Governor, 1352 
Governor, 1352 


Archon (kephale?), 1341/2 


Governor, 1355 


General kephale of the cities of the area,1351 


l G.Bratianu, Actes des notaires génois de Pera et de Caffa de la fin du XIIe siècle, Bucharest 1927, 187 
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ae i A 


Ainos 
Nikephoros Orsini (Angelos) 222 


George Synadenos Astras 1598 


Vizye 
George Palaiologos 21448 
Manuel Asan 1506 


Sozopolis 
Krybitziotes 13837 


Governor, 1355(perhaps same office as in 1351 
in Hellespont) 
Governor, ca. 1355 


Governor, 1344 
Governor, 1344-1347 


Governor, 1351 


MACEDONIA 


Constantine Palaiologos 21499 
Demetrios Palaiologos 21456 
Michael Senacheretm Monomachos 19295,19306 


Syrgiannes 27167 
Guy de Lusignan 15074 


Serrai and Strymon 
Andronikos Kantakouzenos 10956 
Alexios-Arsenios Tzamplakon 27752 


Demetrios Metochites 17980 

Guy de Lusignan 15074 

Const. Angelos Palaiologos 21495 
Manuel Doukas Tarchaneiotes 27502 


Voleron and Mosynopolis 
Andronikos Kantakouzenos 10956 


Theodore Palaiologos 21462 


Christoupolis 
Theodore Palaiologos 21462 


Melenikon 
Michael Laskaris Metochites 17985 


Chalkidike 
Sphrantzes 27282 


Thessalonica 

Theodore Komnenos Philes 29812 
Const. Tornikes 29129 

Alexios Doukas Nestongos 20727 
Nikephoros Choumnos 30961 
John Palaiologos 21475 

Hyaleas 29465 

Manuel Doukas Komnenos Laskaris 14549 
John Palaiologos 21479 

George Choumnos 30945 
Demetrios Palaiologos 21456 
Theodore Synadenos 27120 

John Batatzes 2518 

John Apokaukos 1187 
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Governed part of Macedonia, ca. 1320-1322 
Governed part of Macedonia 1322-1328 
General kephale in Macedonia, 1319/20-1330/3 
and perhaps later 

General kephale of the West, 1329-1330 
General kephale of the West, 1341-1342 


General kephale, incl.Serrai-Strymon, 1322-1327 
Kephale of Serrai-Popolia, 1326. 

Also had demosiake enoche 

Kephale of Serrai, 1328 

Kephale of Serrai, 1342 

Governor, resident of Serrai, 1342-1345 
Kephale, 1375 


General kephale, incl. Voleron-Mosyn.,1322- 
(1327?) 
Kephale, 1325, also had demosiake enoche 


Kephale 1325 


Governor 1326 


Governor of East Chalk., 1334 


Governor (or commander), 1246-7 
Kephale, 1266-67 

Kephale, 1267 

Kephale, 1295 

Governor? Owned land in the theme, 1307 
Kephale, 1315-16 

Kephale, ca. 1320 

Governor, ca. 1326 

Governor (or commander), 1327 
Governor, 1327-28 

Governor, 1342 

Kephale, ca. 1343 

Governor (General kephale?)1345 
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Michael Palaiologos 21527 Associate to the governor, 1345 
Andrew Palaiologos 21425 Governor, 1348 
George Synadenos Astras 1598 Governor, ca. 1365 
Edessa 
George Lyzikos 15196 Governor, 1350 
Berroia 
Diplobatatzes 5509 Governor 1350 
Kastorja 
John Angelos 204 Governor 1328 
Prilep 
Theodore Synadenos 27120 Governor, until 1321 
ALBANIA 
Laskaris? Kephale of Kanina, Avlon and all that area bef. 
1332 
Bellegrada 
Andronikos Palaiologos (Angelos) 21435 Governor, 1326 
EPEIROS 
Syrgiannes 27167 Governor, 1314-1321 
Theodore Synadenos 27120 Governor (epitropos), 1339 
Joannina 
John Angelos 204 General kephale, 1339 
THESSALY 


Basil Metretopoulos 17987 
Alexios Kaballarios 10034 
Manuel Rhaoul 24132 

[Michael Komnenos Angelos 221 
[John Doukas Angelos 206 
[Stephen Gabrielopoulos 3435 
Michael Senachereim Monomachos 19295-19306 
[Michael Gabrielopoulos 3434 
John Angelos 204 

Nikephoros Sarantenos 24914 
[Nikephoros Orsini (Angelos) 222 


Stagoi 
Theodore Orphanoioannes 21121 


Trikkala 
Manuel Dioiketes 16684 


MOREA 
Kantakouzenos 10953 


[John] Makrenos 16358 
Philanthropenos 29748 


2MM III, 109 


Kephale, 1267-68 

Governor, 1270 

Kephale, 1276 

Ruler, -1283]2 

Ruler, 1303-1318] 
Sebastokrator, ruler until 1333] 
General kephale 1330's-1341/2 
Ruler, until 1342] 

General kephale 1342-1348 
Governor, 1350 

Despot, 1356-bef.1359] 


Kephale, 1340 
Kephale ca. 1342-1359 


Kephale, 1262 


Kephale, 12634 
Kephale, 1290 


3Independent or semi-independent rulers are mentioned for the sake of continuity but are put in brackets 
4The chronology for Kantakouzenos and Makrenos appears overlapping. The title kephale is given only by 
the Chronicle of the Morea, which may be abusing the term applying it to military comanders 
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Kantakouzenos? Governor (or commander?), ca. 1308 


Andronikos Asan 1489 Governor, bef.1316-1323 
THE ISLANDS 

Lesbos 

Andronikos Philanthropenos Tarchaneiotes 29752 Governor, 1324, 1335 

Michael Asan 1513 Governor, betw.1342-1355 

Chios 

Leo Kalothetos 10617 Kephale, 1329-1341 

John Tzybos 28075 Kephale, 1341. 

Lemnos 

Const. Tzyrapes 28160 Doux, kephale and apographeus, 1303-1305 

Theodore Padyates 21292 Doux and kephale, 1319 

John Balsamon 2116 Doux and kephale, 1321 

George Doukas Philanthropenos 29759 Kephale, 1346 

George Synadenos Astras 1598 Kephale, ca.1362 

Kos 

Alexios Barangopoulos 91435 Kephale, 1288 


5Kantak.I, 85. The date is that of D. Zakythenos, Le Despotat grec de Morée II, 63-64 but it should 
probably be moved slightly earlier. 
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Table V: Fiscal officials and tax-collectors until the middle of the fourteenth century. The nature of doux 
changed in the course of the thirteenth century from an administrative to a fiscal office. Therefore I am not 
including simple doukes from Asia Minor nor for Europe before the Nicene reconquest. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 
Phokas Autoreianos 1692,1696 Exisotes, ca. 1300 
(George) Dshypatos 5527, 5530 Tax-collector around the city, 1323. Money lender, bef. 
1324 
Andreas Phakeolatos 29559 Tax-collector, 1324 
Mikrokephalos 18091! Tax-collector, 1324 
ASIA MINOR 
Western parts 
Andronikos Palaiologos? Exisotes, first half of 13th C. 
Demetrios Karykes? Exisotes, first half of 13th C. 
David Broullas 3232 Doux and apographeus, 1264 
Manuell Kalampakes 10253 Doux and apographeus of Neokastra, 1284-5 
Logariastes 1499 Fiscal official in Skamandros, 1280's 
Leo Eskammatismenos 6144 Fiscal agent in Skamandros,bef.1289 
Leo Bardales 2179-2183 Apographeus(?)in Mesothinia, 1306 
Const. Cheilas 30766 Apographeus in Nikomedeia, 1280's- 1300's 
Southwest 
Goudellios Kannabes 10856 Collects taxes of Phygella,1273 
THRACE 


(George) Aminseles 777-8? 


Doux and tax-farmer, betw.1282-9 


John Theologites 7514 Apographeus, ca.1285 
John Bardales 2182 Doux and apographeus, 1299 
Panaretos^ Apographeus, 1299 
ioupolis 
Blastarios 2809 enochos ton demosion pragmaton,1316 
MACEDONIA 
John Theologites 7514 Apographeus, ca.1285 


Const. Makrenos 16365 


Apographeus of the area west of Christoupolis, 1335, 
1337-39 


Serrai and Strymon 

Leo Akropolites 521 Doux, 1310? 

Manuel Theologites 7517 Tax collector, 1312 (or 1327) 

Trypho Kedrenos 11604 Apographeus? or other fiscal official, 1315-16 
George Strategos 26902 Apographeus, 1317 


l A colleague of Phakeolatos in 1324, conceiled behind a pun of M. Gabras (Gabras Ep., 616: "ot 
POKEWACTOL Kal oi ad KEdaris €v6surv dxovovtes"). The later relation of the two men confirms the 


identification. 
2Pach.li, 293 


JBlemmydes, Curriculum, 13, 50 

4A colleague of John Bardales (Planudes Ep., 36) identified by the PLP to John Panaretos, 21641. But the 
date 1312-13 for the carreer of John Panaretos given by Guillou, Ménécée, 49 and taken up by the PLP 
should be moved fifteen years later (the lOth indiction should be after 1320 when Panaretos had no title or 
office: Chil., 50); the gap between this and our Panaretos becomes thus considerably larger and the 
identification more perilous, though by no means impossible. 
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Nicholas Theologites 7518 
Theodore Palaiologos 21462 

John Tarchaneiotes 27486 

John Panaretos 21641 

Nikephoros Balsamon 2124 
Manuel Tzymiskes 27955 

Manuel Liberos 14889 

Theodore Aaron 4 

John Oinaiotes 21027 

Constantine Edessenos 5960-14177 


Voleron and Mosynopolis 
Theodore Palaiologos 21462 
John Apelmene 1157 

Trypho Kedrenos 11604 
Nicholas Theologites 7518 
John Panaretos 21641 

Manuel Liberos 14889 
Theodore Aaron 4 

John Oinaiotes 21027 

Const. Edessenos 5960-14177 


Melenikon 

Const. Edessenos 5960-14177 
Chalkidike 

Nicholas Tzeremogites 27863 


Thessalonica 
Manuel Tryxas 29379 
Nikephoros Choumnos 30961 


Arsenikas 91346 

Constantine Kokalas? 

Nicholas Kampanos 10832 
Demetrios Spartenos 26495 
Frangopoulos 30094 

Michael Kerameas 11642-11646 
Alexios Amnon 793 

Const. Tzimpeas 27968 
Demetrios Apelmene 1155 
Constantine Kounales 13477 
Demetrios Kontenos 13048 
Leo Kalognomos 10529 
Constantine Pergamenos 22420 
George Pharissaios 29636 

John Batatzes 2518 

Const. Edessenos 5960-14177 
Manuel Chageres 30344 
George Apokaukos Isaris 8283 
John Doukas Balsamon 2115? 


Berroia 

Arsenikas 91346 

Zomes 6651 

Manuel Tzymiskes 27955 
Const. Edessenos 5960-14177 


3Tviron III 76, 240 


re — 
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Apographeus and tax collector,1316-17 

Had demosiake enoche, 1320's 

Had demosiake enoche (also in Boleron), 1325-26 
Apographeus, 1320, 1327 

Apographeus(?), 1327 

Apographeus(?), 1327 

Doux (also of Boleron-Mos.) 1334 

Apographeus, 1336 

Apographeus, 1336 

Apographeus,1344 


Kephale, 1325, also had demosiake enoche 
Doux, 1274 (or 1324?) 

Apographeus? or other fiscal official, 1315-1316 
Apographeus and tax collector,1316-17 
Apographeus, 1327 

Doux (also of Serrai-Str.) 1334 

Apographeus, 1336 

Apographeus, 1336 

Apographeus, 1344 


Apographeus, 1344 


Apographeus in Kassandra, 1333 


Doux, 1290 

Has the chrematike enoche of the West, bef. 1295. 
Kephale, 1295. 

Doux of the imperial zeugelateia in the area, ca. 1274 
Fiscal official, 1320 

Prokathemenos, apographeus of the theme, 1262 
Apographeus of the theme, 1262. 

Apographeus? bef. 1280/81 

Apographeus? bef. 1280/81 

Apographeus of the theme,1279 

Apographeus of the theme, 1279 

Apographeus of the theme,1300-1302, 1304 
Apographeus of the theme, 1518-19 
Apographeus of the theme 1315-1318 
Apographeus of the theme, 1315-1320 
Apographeus of the theme, 1319-1321 
Apographeus, 1319-1325 

General apographeus, 1333-1341 

Apograpeus of the theme,1344 

Apographeus, bef, 1344, 1350, 1354, 1369 
Apographeus, bef. 1350 

Apographeus(?) of the theme, 1355 


Doux, ca. 1274 

Apographeus, bef.1324 
Apographeus, bef. 1324 
Apographeus of the theme,1344 
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Trikkala(Thessaly) 
George Andritzas 938 


Chios 
Manuel Kritopoulos13816 


Lemnos 

Michael Makrembolites 16353 
Const. Tzyrapes 28160 

Theodore Padyates 21292 

John Balsamon 2116 

Nikephoros Choumnos 30959 
Manuel Laskaris Bryennios 14548 
Demetrios Palaiologos 21453 


Kos 
George Balsamon 2113 


Rhodes 
Leo Eskammatismenos 6144 


s and nos 
Constantine Diogenes® 


Patmos 
George Zagarommates 6417 


6Patmos II, 167 
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Doux, 1340's 


Doux, 1293 


Doux and apographeus, 1284-85 

Doux, kephale and apographeus, 1303-1305 
Doux and kephale, 1319 

Doux and kephale, 1321 

Apographeus, bef. 1354 

Apographeus, 1355 

Apographeus, 1355 


Doux, 1290 


Apographeus, 1263 


Doux, anagrapheus, exisotes, 1254 


Apographeus, 1249 


Table VI: Persons to whom ev-yéveus is individually attributed in the sources 
(according to the order of the Greek alphabet) 


(Theodore?) Komnenos Angelos! 
the sister of Xene Angelina? 
Michael Angelos Doukas? 

Peter Doukas Hadrianos* 
Eudokia Andriane? 

Michael Doukas Arianites® 

John Archontitzes? 

Asanina® 


Nikephoros Basilikos? 

Irene Komnene Branaina!? 
Irene Branaina! ! 

Theodore Komnenos Branas! ? 
Michael Komnenos Branas!3 
Basil Kaballarios! 4 
Kallierges! 5 


! MM IV,279 

2Ibid., 46 

JLavra II, 138 

4Xérop., 194 

Chom. 79 

©Theocharides, Diatheke, 19 
T§olovjev/Mokin, Povelje, 224 
SKantak.II, 299 

9Greg.I, 413-414 

10MM IV, 82, 

l lbid. 

l 2Tbid., 95, 116, 122, 

l 3Tbid., 178, 279 

! 4Pach.I i, 55 

L5L Previale in BZ 41(1941), 24 
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1287 
1231 
1304 
1349 
early 13th 
1326 
1359 
1342 


1328 

1251 
latel3th c. 
1274-1281 
ca. 1286 
1257 


early 14th c. 


MAVEVYEVEOTATOS 
TAVEVYEVESTETH KPC 
Naver vEveoTaros 

? ^ 
EVYEVEOTATOS 
EVYEVEOTETH 

td £ 
EVYEVEOTATOS 
TAVEYYEVEOTATOS 
evyeveotépa: than other victims 
of torture 
Tov ED yeyovoTu 
evYEVEOTETH 

? 4 
EVYEVEOTETH 
NAVEYVYEVEOTUTOS 
TUVEYYEVEOTUTOS 
EVYEVIIS 


EVYEVTIS yóvog 
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the Kantakouzenoi!$ 1258 EUyEVEUS 


Alexios Komnenos! ? 1217 EVYEVECTUTOS 

Loukiane Koteanitzaina! 8 1366 NAVEYVYEVESTÉTN 

the daughter of Libadarios!? ca. 1293 etev-yevWovéevn through her 
grandfather 

Nicholas Maliasenos, Anna 

Palaiologina Maliasene, John 

Maliasenos2° 1271 TAVEY YEVEOTATOL 

Theodora Mavrdoukaina2! early 13th  evyeveotaTn 

Theodore Doukas Mouzakios22 after 1321 evyevéoratos 

Eudokia Nestongonissa23 1315 EVYEVEOTETH 

Netzades24 ca. 1300 Maver YEVEOTATOL 

Constantine Palaiologos?5 13th c. TOÜ Naveyyeveotaroy TÖV 


IcAcwAÓyov yévous 
Irene Palaiologina (Metochitaina)26 1326 EvYEVIIS 
Petraleiphas2? ca. 1300? EVYEVIS KUL LaXNTIs 
Rhaoul the fat's daughter28 1305 EvYEVTIS 
Alexios Doukas Rhaoul29 1355 TAvevYEVEOTATOS 


Manuel Komnenos Rhaoul?0 1276 TIOVEVYEVEOTATOS 


l 6Tbid. 

MM IV, 290 

| 8Solovjev/Mošin, Povelje, 254 

I9Pach.IT, 181 

20MM IV, 391-428 

2 |Papadopoulos-Kerameus/A pokaukos, 361 
22Delehaye, Deux typica, 94 

25Patr.Reg.I, 188 

24Kalopisi-Verti, Dedicatory Inscriptions and Donor Portraits, 48, 104 
25Delehaye, Deux typica, 23 

26Greg.I, 380 

2 TPhiles/Gedeon, 248 

28pach.II, 530 

29Kravari, Philothéou, 313 

30MM IV, 420 
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Rhaoul3 ! 1345 
Rhaoul32 late 13th? 
the brothers Rhaoul?3 1258 
Athanasios Soultanos?4 1280 
Strategopoulina>> 1292 
Theodore Synadenos?9 14th c. 
Theodora Palaiologina Tarchaneiotissa? ^ 1257 
Phakrasina?8 1329 
Michael Doukas Philanthropenos?? 1303 
Theodore Komnenos Philes49 1244 
John Palaiologos Philes! 1312-1352 
Michael Phokas4? 1235 
George Choumnos^? bef. 1241 


3 Greg, 732 

32Lampros in NE 11(1914) 405 
J3Pach.Ii, 93 

34Theocharides, Diatheke, 13, 17 
J5Pach.IT, 154 


TV evyeveoTépwr 
NAVEVYEVEOTATOS 
EVYEVETS 
EVYEVEOTUTOS 
EvyEVTis 

ÉE eumaTpiSv 

e% yévous Exovon 
eUyeviis 

cúyeveíg koopoúpevos 
TAVEYYEVEOTATOS 

TOY EVYEVOV, TOY eUmuTQUOv 
TravevyeveoTatos 
evyevéorepos than Al. 
Apokaukos 


4 1Greg.I, 263; Kantak.III, 239. Perhaps the two are not refering to the same person 


42MM IV, 232 
43Kantak.IIL, 120 
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'Uoissiuued ynoyym payqiyosd uononpoJdeJ JeuunJ ‘saumo j1uDuÁdoo ay} JO uoissiuJed YM peonpoJdes 


Date 
1.1280 


2. 1280 


3. 1290-93 


4. 1295 


5. 1297-98? 


6. 1304 


7. 1305 


8. 1306 


9. 1307 





i n involved 
John [Angelos] 
(brother of no.6) 


Michael Strategopoulos 


(see also no.3) 


Constantine porphyr. 


Alexios Philanthropenos 


John Tarchaneiotes 
(uncle of no.4) 


Michael [Angelos] 
(brother of no.1) 
John Drimys 


Kassianos 


Leader in Byzantium 
unknown 


Table VII. 
jal authority 

Nature of challenge Supporters 

Commander in Bithynia, accused Sphrantzes (Constantine 

of insulting emperor's son, feared pophyrogennetos) 

because of his popularity. Blinded 

Commander in Heracleia. Accused 

of aspiring to Empire. Acquitted 

Governor(?) of Asia Minor. Accused Michael Stratego- 

of aspiring to the throne. Imprisoned poulos 

Commander in Lydia. Revolts. Melchisedek Akropolites; Theodoulos Libadarios 

Apprehended and blinded of Smyrna; monasteries in Asia Minor 

Sympathizers but not accomplices incl. 
Maximos Planoudes, Const. Akropolites 

Commander and exisotes. Accused of The Arseniates; Patriarch 

conspiracy, laid down his charge sympathizer: George Pachymeres John Kosmas; 
Theoleptos of 
Philadelpheia; 
Leo Bardales; 
Maximos 
Planoudes 

Commander. Demanded oath of loyalty 

from soldiers. Imprisoned 

Pretended to be descended from Lascarids Mouzakes; Katelanos; the Arseniates; Patriarch 

conspired with Catalans, Imprisoned the Catalans (?) Athanasios 

Commander in Mesothinia, Allegedly Nikephoros Choumnos; Leo Bardales 

conspiring with Osman. Apostasized, (sympathizer: George Pachymeres) 

captured, imprisoned 

Conspiracy in favor of the pretender John and Constantine Monomachos; (Chandrenos; 

Charles de Valois. Treacherous Constantine Doukas Limpidaris; Thomas 

correspondence but no open activity Theoktistos (formerly of Adrianople) Magistros) 
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allegedly unnamed important 
magnates (Nikephoros Choumnos?), 
the population of Asia Minor 


Table VIII:The two rival groups in the wars of 1321-1328 


Supporters of Andronikos II 


Despot Constantine 
Theodore Metochites 

the patriarchal Synod! 
Theoleptos of Philadelphei 3 
Michael Tornikes 

Manuel Tagarisó 

Leo Bardales® 
Const.Palaiologos! 0 
Manuel Senachereim! 2 
John Zarides! 4 

the protos of Mt. Athos! 6 
Alexios Philanthropenos! 8 
Nikephoros Choumnos 
Constantine Akropolites 
Andronikos Asan 


Theodore Metochites and his sons 
Despot Demetrios 

Andronikos Palaiologos [Angelos]? ! 
Michael Asan22 





| Greg.I, 319 
2Kantak.I, 100 
3Greg.I, 320 
AKantak.I, 17 
?Greg.I, 356 
6Kantak.I, 91 
TKantak.I, 39 
8Kantak.I, 118 
9? Kantak.I, 63 


Phase I, 1321-1322 


Opportunistic 


Syrgiannes 
Andronikos Palaiologos 
[Angelos]? 


Supporters of Andronikos III 


John Kantakouzenos 

Theodore Synadenos 

Alexios Apokaukos 

Andronikos Kantakouzenos* 

part of the populace of Thessalonica? 
the people of Adrianople’ 

Demetrios and Nikephoros Metochites? 
Manuel Asan! ! 

John Palaiologos [Synadenos]! 2 

John Tarchaneiotes! 5 

Jeremiah of Thessalonica! 7 

the abbot of Lavra! 9 


Phase II, 1327-1328 


the Synod20 
Nikephoros Basilikos 


John Kantakouzenos 
Theodore Synadenos 
Alexios Apokaukos 
Theodore of Montferrat23 


I OThe megas papias and nephew of Theodore Synadenos. Kantak.I, 130, 150 


| 1Kantak.I, 125 

12A protallagator. Kantak.I, 130 
l 3Kantak.I, 133 

l 4Kantak.I, 130 

15The domestikos. Kantak.I, 147 
l 6Kantak.I, 152 

| 7Kantak.I, 149 


1 8Greg.1, 360. Philanthropenos' command was in Philadelpheia and he was not involved in the civil war 


I9K antak.I, 149 
20Greg.I, 405 


2lthe protovestiarios (Greg.I, 394; Kantak.I, 214); not to be confused with his nephew who bore the same 
name (see under "opportunistic" in the first table) 


22 Greg.I, 394; Kantak.I, 260 
23Greg.I, 396 
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Constantine Asan24 

Michael Senachereim Monomachos2® 
Isaac Rhaoul2 7 

George Choumnos29 

Kokalas?9 

Theodore Kabasilas?2 





24Greg.I, 415 
25Greg.I, 405 
26k antak.I, 260 
27Kantak I, 273 
28kantak.I, 251 
29K antak.I, 268 


30the megas logariastes Kantak.I, 233-235 


3 lKantak.I, 262 


patriarch Isaiah2> 
Jeremiah of Thessalonica 
Makarios of Serrai?8 

the people of Thessalonica 
Alexios Tzamplakon? ! 
Alexios Palaiologos>> 
Angelos?4 

Bryennios?5 
Exotrochos?6 

Guy de Lusignan?? 


J2Logothete of the srratiotikon, Kantak.I, 240 
33A person of unknown family connections: Kantak.I, 268 


344 relative of Kantakouzenos, perhaps John Angelos, later governor of Thessaly, Kantak.I, 277 


35Kantak.I, 277 
36Grand Hetaireiarch, Kantak.I, 277 
37Kantak.I, 288 
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Table IX: the division of the aristocracy during the first months of John Kantakouzenos' 


apostasy, 1341-42 


Governors of cities or areas in 1341 are in italics. Court officials in 1341 are underlined 


Loyalist 


Anne of Savoy 
patriarch John XIV 
exios ukos 
Constantine Asan2 
Andronikos Asan? 
Isaac Asan’ 
Andronikos Palaiologos® 
Guy de Lusignan 
Michael Senachereim 
Monomachos 
e Cho S 
Manuel! Kantakouzenos 
Strategopoulos! 3 
Kinnamos!? 
Thomas Palaiologos! ? 


l Kantak.II, 77, 196 
2Kantak.II, 116 
JKantak.II, 138-139 
4Kantak.II, 138-139 
5 Kantak.II, 111ff. 
6Kantak.II, 71, 195 
7Kantak.IL, 116 


Kantakouzenist sides from K. to I. 


John Kantakouzenos Constantine Palaiologos! 
John Angelos re S 
John and Manuel Asan John Batatzes 
Nikephoros Kantakouzenos? John Rhaoul Gabalas4 
Manuel Tarchaneiotes Kourtikes® 

Arsenios Tzamplakon 

Apelmene? 

Demetrios Pharmakes!® 

Manuel Dioiketes 

Maurophoros 

Laskaris! ! 

Demetrios Kasandrenos! 2 

George Phakrases! 4 

John Palaiologos! 6 

George Glabas! 8 

Michael Bryennios!’ 


SPLP 21433, the son of Constantine P. in the third column 


9Kantak.II, 138 


1 0For Pharmakes, Dioiketes, Maurophoros see note 000 in the text 


l 1Kantak.H, 192 
12Kantak.II, 103, 192 


I 35Kantak.II, 126. He was a son-in-law of George Choumnos 


1 4Kantak.II, 195 
l5Kantak.II, 223 


1 6Kantak.II, 195; probably not an imperial relative if we judge from his low office 
!7Kantak.II, 225. It is not known whether he was a reaaltive of the imperial family 
1 8kantak.II, 195; maybe Glabas was skouterios in 1341, maybe he received this office by Kantakouzenos 


! 9k antak. I, 343 
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